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i 'iAey Vfiie ' aa'c^ 

instances; .biiurial :^%^ 
ffll^WjiitOreinat^ TnatW-'kayillK^ ' 
ticbfitili; to mark the places, 
Sy^ill^/.discwveTed.manyyew agone#fr, 'Myd 
1 itJ ' i’$S§ at IhiinOTOr, near Bastng^kfe' I 
. hronzc, Dr worked' lltote 'of ' 
■iiese .lMii^ sit^ XThe'e^i 
'■ id iy^EUlnr’to -tt(ose 
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3^. The;t»^er .^<«t ;«r^ 
')irh}^ is the ii^l^tii^' atca 
■iojgB in (Very wet aeasortSt-fe, ^ 

^ as;mtist ita'yelojipb it ab . open <lo«ru^, 
dajr, fot it in p^*if 
' '* • 'Jt-.- UtrWJt.as featly ?«* '^' 
• ’ — ■ — — 7-TslajiB that<t^ 

, !1[P9<^ ; U^ft < 
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-£jp^gs,ni^ tso 

jbad^i' :i^pnt|^ .^ifttive 

dt^^'to, the jbM^el 
^.'P<dybot)^> jMtv Alton,’ psefr,': 
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(^tab’JsetieiNi^ 




Hi^ of 
the I'eTim^ 
jn^t of £lte^ lai 
ft hco^'e 'mix<(kl and engraf! 
;oii3toaK^ tiODiih^a! . oiganization 
tnifL Tfi.n'o otJsfyt ws^ can I 'accottht 
.^tfiisfcic.of tbe -Oot^ enrviving until tit 
Celtic, misto^ Im^ttiig until the nti 
ided to the May^y'iniimge and tlie Sb 
j ..../ sunnse. Vas certaiuly reveiie 
stian- tune aa' ydtl as in pagan Celtic'tii 
>uh20° noxth^of n^t. i» lii^ of oijentntK 
. pf'the oldest ''chuit^«s^iB:.ITani;»}iire.ttDd irf.if 
. It is a domnuHi ori^tation among the ol 
shire, in witidi cpQ]^ thiene. idre. ^ 'hta; 
.0? ih.,,X'canSjpt exp^p^tbis 6ii.s ' 

I parvivaJ^bf^ a zbvein'nce 'for. tkc:.hfa, 

SB 'tirae, to Sax^n €2in^an tiTne,'^aTid^'t 
i lat^ date. It appears to me ^at as 

’ of part of the Oeltie people, it Si 
’ that traces ‘of their May-dby custoTOS ' 


'hfirbe possible that in ttiis common line of orienfo;^ 
horches,'wo may see all that remaiiis of one .cP^ 
r old, ^tish Ohiistianity whidh existed befbi^ 


. , that we find two diffor^t 

.early iphahitonts of Hau 
. .. ^en^t /iaOes bfpeo^e 
.sbfophes .of . the Celtic 
e ypfds suryiro 

are coiniBon 

.. Bfeblw, whfoh. nteapd. h. hlad 
Tesl^^^'nii . %iiieh ’ place in' C’S 

'V.'‘ ''■■■ ' 

ions of MerBn and ei^pbcially ihb^ conite 
J«* StottffoeB^e^^Sab mueh-the’s^ asthb In 

'.’-fob .hist .'li ^ 








i.iliipi(^ti^ '.^IpOliB^ '-e 
f.^j^]bBi(»aa.^ «QHh 
^fOpri^i^^^Tee mdfss (Kf tt I 
']>eiiJ:^i()^ of bj: Sjl|i 

ibsei^tm iil^ jmttiu^.in old 

- " ** " . .. ’ ftR ~ ’ ■ • ■ ^ 

ie follovwTsg. line :— “Iflighi' 

> ^i^.lli<niii|i' ittb thaf tlit^y lii^ 
li:i^^'«oitfhxl«fejbb'of Shea's vicw^ ' 
;Hii"»|BTy roacK' 'tiie sitme. direiHiioa from' 'tKi 
. ^.^rnfawraAt]^ Bi^ it .«k<i TerjrliJceij that in in 
hie feaiid in th^-tina of Maylii 
^vta!rp|^.^;$fai»'>^ .pj;>Miit ^,vhibh bo would'. 

^role^ atid ho 

“-- for facin^^ ji before the Tnstitnte. r 


'^:‘^:.■^^a1i^■i'^if3is^. P£ai. HiieKisos’, 7' 
jOtSdif.idM’ JiiMniiifitk^tba''T)rtum^^ 

j(!^|?folw.'.fiEcdfee^’seid 

]pIa^Bbeh'M 

ldidfia^]pf&l'C!!bmmo%' and otbo<^ ^11 tzistod; 
lal^ biaimttlit."'. r^fbese hO'thoOght -ir-iitb probabi 
pi; dfifmisrTO ^nr{iocKi8 by .timber stmetur^ eiSii!. 
.jDla'tbia.aad ether writer bii ancie&t nulitaij srbhFi 
) i^in.Qbiiupobu-e a piape which at the ‘1__ 
trpy^wil^ kirnwhi^'T^ ... 

tbjor said .that the fiudia 
J * wj nuRl^^hw'bofen: dll 
” ' ‘ofidisfc.barJwiir 'OTi^g'ba: 

buniy.b 


^ . i ia n wi' ac.'»(*afc.*w.'»»'>ng«“.;it . 






‘($’'i^b^V^yjdcV^Qped; trhil^ Jhjti 
de^GEel/ ma^ed.' Most of tb^vS 
J6lf,t|ie ^Tfa(^ in tins resjKfct d 

^ ’tidticih ;i»inark'ably smooth an^ 

■e tbeife atn fbnr Samples, naineI^,.tVt' 
at K^fw, and the Twickenbam ■ and' tl 
'« these, ate marked :Iespecti^hily F; N, (• 

■.^pe intermediate in' ehaiacteri. betv 
taj^^ented the cranium , 

tife.a vcryfine example of a woll-fillcd abdife 
rather more dolichocephalic than the ai^ii 
;of!'the jhieaiind day, thh. cephalic index being' 
y and gtatella are fairly developed bat 
^e,-gfeates£''e^yb^on of the former is over 
the - wlat. Ibis ^cimen is. very nearly allit 
()dd‘type,aiid Itad theitieaiisof deterophiiig 
si^J^'aidcteraof tlie latter bten presentj T 
_ iM' wirfi th^ -wth :a remark that ' ondp 
Htle more' - hrachycephalic than theMb^' 

• ' '<»e,got the facial portion ptCscrv'^ 

rjire have to trnst to the shape of the calvaria; 

st si^iinexts those marked B, I) and I respeefitfa 
le ipe^en marked K is also probably of feh» 

' very 'ui'eoin]dete the sex canhot lay determilM 
Cbk^8pec^ni^!te B and G are complete efs 
Ihdther highiidml'aji^pec^ th^raeas 
bat B W kimmWtot 

jfer’th^' attachmeht: of i:i 
i*ii!: ;;5!lbe‘ t^halic hidek -w 
s to 




vnm m 

sipiittl ip 
^ |ram"'ah6v^:'mm 

jk^tpiBed at t 
iPtberword^, it. iRmarknrlH 
. JO ■ f^!s^ spee^ePe^' it ■ wiH' be 

I .itPble’pf : 





■ Majt "'SupCTcilutfyi'.tS 

,f^to|i!(&; ci'^Q^ broad from 
igps .'for' ii^rtioiis ■ fairly ■ 

;ii^t(d^te;m ^e; np^ jSattdi rro^ 

:sid’*ft .femaete. iJhe'TdascoIaT rid^ 
[jv<3oped j ' so broatl. _ 

)ci^'o|w- sp^meo, and shorterlrom^ 

downwards.' From-the river at ^:ew. . 

irfiset'^lviariii' .IVpnn thd riwr at Kow. .. ' .,, 
qelv^ sha^i vciy bia' 

t^drpdrihtal mgibn;iil^w*ib al^isi 

liili^r^ 'walls; .^bicii diverge re^airly fp 
'^ati tef pariistal ; afterwa^ 
^j^pidly^., ;, Ofcdpit^ region., tod bs^'' 
fori«oBc«ilar,^ipsto^ 
arch'of the Ttwilt iis leibMdmfejjr 

.<t ' ^robaldy fftinaki. . ' ^TOta te_,riiw^ 
i^ifect cidyaria of ypuiig person; ; .QVrf- 1%; „ 
lointed dt frontal and ocdpital ends: From-tbex^ 
amineramith. . ' , ', v ; 

cult to deteimibc with any degree of C^rtaib’ 
Hicli those specimens belonged, on; acoonnt ; 

; 4ijp jfoia a. r&er be(L. The fitvideiice vlnr . 
iitninn-^ a vconclpsion to ^ tird;Si^roximik£li 
'^18 'inbaldted' the'' coit^ . .. 

?ses''^f';,^/!bp. n „„ ,. 



lb;«Srliei^'luhto ^ 

„ ■^' -the inhs 

uis brachy^ 







i&iH couttfciy, it does toot follow " 

1^0^ spexsimens bolodg to the neblU. 
neolithic races l|T|ed dhntog theBroih^ ^ 
fp^' it, and eren dai'^g Komsui tidies, hut' 

^ dhHng later thnes was more restricted or ’he^ 
IlH^ oecupied by tlie new-eomm, as is usual 
S ytion^aeied race *I%e: absence of br^hyei 
tot the specimens befoie us ai well «s . 
uikd in the distiiet wbicd) yhudd be first occup; 
tiy'cephalic race coming in from the east or soul 
. .ftodic^' that probaUy .they' belong to an "a 
iniya^oh . o( the couhti^ . % the Bronae. a^-' 

itouta. which have been found in the samp stratnm 
ich. these specimens were obtained, 1 hndi^te 
iwi^ce, 'aze stone, bpne, and bton^'-btot 
iretwfbufld with the speeimena ;.• '■ 

stratum in which the specimens weth 
bro by Mr, Inwrence, who will tell you they ;we 
iie stiatuiD immediately, altove the London cla 
muatioo regarding the geological formation of 3 
. rhich throws light on this subject, cOntaipe 
aper by Mr. F. O. J; Spurrell, F.G.S., 1- 
f. the Ge<dogists’ Association,” Vcd. xi. Net 
siht bearing upon the antiquity of the specime 
ifhot that between the stiatum in wMdi t 
sosiiO of the . strata:. above it,.sie hard, toon) 
toquir^ some force to brealrthronglhiii^ 
li^Of the tgoechnetos having reiEmhi^jt^ 
l^ce'.at- s:'pi|di^quetot ^ periqd':^^ 

toieSeto^td’ tbe^toltidls 
dv bh'IsMe. to atotndBiieh.v lihat 
|is^i:£hem id the NatoraLlp 
^dfheto .t^y will be piider 
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„ Hda, j;. W. Ppwiaj^; I>i^ 
'b^dU^, WaalringtoH, as. an ilqa 

' • .' ' ■' ■■''''.. 

^vprdaeiits. were aimoonc^d, and tibanbs V^ 
jcmdW':— •;. , ■'■ ■■ ■, ■’.■H*- >■> 

■ .,V * ■ ■ ' ^ ' I ‘ ■ 

■ .TOKI.'JtiBBAW, 'i 'r' 


?;ggp« JJianga, 0^,0 V 4 «a 
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' ‘*yt' 


feTpor JxMc^fee Taalk 

. JbjkalLAU* -. ajr Vtt'V* . m 7 -ric'-. 




itVeii fans in fllr; funud 
ki|;-^UsM<)n )>y ooife^pii and. llc^.'le^ 
>d^al - rates. . The^ mstiuiiient 
Ir^ct^.apbn a pnoGiple common to. tfiie 
^/bnt in this case tlie ineasuminents. b(!^ 

'd npedinc! no anparatds for contintuii 


i^tlpn.-/.It consists, as in tbo gas meter, of a- .£ 
!)iGiel, with, cup fans, revolving nearly under im 
:''y is pfojccted into one aide of tbe fan vvjbt 
rises', immediately by the minus gravity of tbe air' 
ib^'siirioitBding water, and tbe air escapes a&the sutf 
' e.mesBtiide another fan comes to position to rpe^ 
nf expired air, bnd so on continuously so b 
s expife brcatl) at a pressure beyond tbe small fiei 
tabed of the apparatus. 


X 


isIrauon 'in^MnKm cbnsists .of a light train 'of 
sisla and a ^B^iliaJ^^ -l[>bbid,, which indijcal 
iir..^f^bi<c inches on a diid; ' ^o'e bend stops aoid is 
ij^ipi^itiiou. when tlie. expired air hs so 
i|ie.'.n^st^fon^'i : ir' 
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pal Si ,^-s.yJ ^ . I ,, ! 

of;ii^]|i^ yh^i jkfut u0fc pres'^ii^i '■j^ 

libAnaismii ^rKi^ has k|tMl}|;>i 

talcep frftm his, wwnphlet on tlie > 
of his tliis special vahic, tha 
i.nfi'fi^Hl dniioa.'^be yeare which have ^ 

Thw^oire I. have let thein s 

hneciied part of my own> but I have firaekat 
the reader. ' . Vi.-, 

ilcA are duel ip the first place to Mr. S. Gaft 
which ho' gave to my 'jiumert 
" to the :^vs. H. Vogelsang, C. A. . 
f;:&e; ;Ljith<a^ Mission- to the Biorij to Mn "VI 
formearly of. Moa'nt Hpurttli Station, and to 1; 
■h,:*>rpietly, of Stiah^ays Spring, wlm h 
iry assiStante ni procihiiagr the necessary infoii., 
tribes, refen^ to. ,/ 


. ‘ ii! ,' 

. ■ •■.'■■'. ' ” " '. 

(G^ ijii^in considered; occupy a tract of dpnniii' 
fisfacrfia which is not less than 300 miles 
iOO&iles east and west— that is to say, the .whtde^^ 
ay-: is occupied j,by tribes which either recogiiiife’ 
..to e^ other, m stock, wliich is exhibited iii' ^ 
;(l; iS custom, or where , that relationship is vhc 
.iS or 'faw9i,.not.I)een aaoertafncd by my informanh 
jrred'ftom the (xirnmutiityrof. custom; 
kf> ha^ly, ;this Kja^ndphuri, tribe, of t’ 

«r <i{heeMwl4nd b^c^^>. separatui( ' 

fteastearliy%eoftJiem»m 

Jl' ‘.I 












iin,_ 

; •t^^ojr.Baean* of tbe Yai]t):tt1q<)^:^ . 
^laugei of ‘.t^.twpclaso 
a. ve^ " 

' ’’ 4 *r - 

on tho mnp are as followa — ■ 
occupies a tract of.eonTitt 70 D tbe e^ 
aid® of L^e Ejrr& These people 1^ 
anOt^^o’jipr theur neighbonre, frequrait!/ spi&B 
and of theoiselves 'as'the fidJiera of 

supeiw 

: Pfenj wd l . ean.{ponfim this statment of My.’ . 
ftn^oteerr^n, that two tribes with whi^ I had> 

.e ^mn^imcatiou during my, explorations, naihely 
^hte ,t^e Yerawjuika, always spoke of Uje 
.peptiiU ■ diead. Mr. Giason says' that dnring hisicMiriiea 
®<®wfr|rof «ie sum^dihg tribes he was fieouenl 
nt thse Pi^ were doing, and whpriier ihey w^wiira^ 
^^faile the Dieri.^d not exhibit this ouiio^te'di 
;, ^ly enquiring from him as to the state o 
i tainfall, and such matters. 


^^mani liiM on the north-east side of l^o 
Yeroiaiia kyed on Cooper’s Greek and to the^ 
*•',’■ ' 
t^Tnntrwmmta (Yandrawontha as written by Mr. Gamt 
a Gmpej’B Creek and from some distance to the ^t '<i 
tpslaM^ boundary down to the Dieri’ boundary. 
re'mtu which John King, the survivor of the Burkli'h: 
was &una by the party under njy cojnnia 
namdy, that at Kaltebamifi ^ 
^hel^^TrieBdly relatiros for some hfi^ £ 
^-n^^.depSttheie^. '■? 

^ween thieVDiapsaig 
i toe north, of . thq Yerawi^ 

Itii ^ '5 H 


., i- 

^nA #wfc4w«^'h,— Sr Am 

We ?^, 1^ end! near ,to ; I 

le Jg^Bt lived tooth of Gra Mrn^ iiV 
iSt^atneaMi tmi^pied- the \) 

■$yto:fw;’a 

"MSea- 







61*3' a" ‘‘ratkimentiative - ijjf ■ 

Ifce -n^ in lie: 

in vexy ^exee^ii^ e^es; e^gregated’K 

sf::'f^-",®i<!^ 'rlien beconid' “loc^' dans* ' 

.•With'\' such ■ omnnrajHtiei 

knnbiRftt^'m'tTnfl TMTi^ 

■»« . " *'. r^”- “2""“ ^, . .» • . 

«w<*o-eadstent i^ad ©ontefriniBoiis ko 
l>'ttifn<»t Nfgaidftihelo^l.diyisii^ 

, wW^MdmEaohCie^pe6tivdj"y^ th^ two-iyzgaiu;^ 
llet^te.^di otih^r. :' 

?» Wtde.^lias bwa in?^^ sttbdi^otift, qf i 

wiete 'descent fe counted’ W cein- 
^ inAtiei-, whik the wbll hno^ term d* 

“ l;fe> the'd^aionff ojrftc^ tnhes in w^ 
iwogli i^, feth(ar. , Tii» disfinctibkis ye 
‘Void dah has 'bben need so loosely in-ie^ 
wiUt'-€iibk^<’ftiid 'to lieiiv'laiBsl' and.. even thett ’soO 
•some wikeirB, as to.\faave:oau8ed'’t(Dn:eee8Sbi 


miaeMiig, is appIiedUe to sdl tJiO i t- nh os > hei 

.■■■" I . •' .'. ■ , • i >' 

Sfc dntrdmtnd thiongh the tribal conatsiy in five great iy 
t^^as'ial]pv& :7 — .. , . , . 

HOpC*^ 
ii-west. 

Cd 



-"t.. 

*it, k . ^QeeesSa;^ 1^ to rai^>.aBir;,w 
nd',1 1^. OQnite3i^ 

; ‘men^'-ik rniwid^fin i \ 



, ''!E{i^''%ii . ^t{>--.'{i^/f% 


^}0ini3iitXY in’ilffi^.vaiqi^^o^.;^^ 
_ ift^lgEialfeed f>^. tHe. 




iinmvf yem^lneic^.Kftw 

'■ <int' 


'Sir*.!i»f»'' 




s/iitbio 1^ ' yi^- the • t 

. .»wqip';^>''&id^''thw 








*.'*'-.V'y' ''f v "'■< ^ ** ijf ) ? i j: ■ ■'; ; j J 

' -i: . ■■'*■'■ .' „• ■ ' '■: ■’ ■ 

broad steteine^t that the ehOdrob of 
he^jb tiro toteins of their mothers. In oitder tp has; 
dbi^'instaiTOf. .as a test I requested him tp enqujii 
dressed Headiuan, Jalina Piramuronai wboB 
n'-haa w frequehtly mentioned in his commnnicatioai 
whip', was the Headman at the time when L kne^ 
iim'' jh'ihe personally. I believed this man to have, 

1 tifanytim (-Ponulacca) totem, but I know no more. • ' ^ 
'.‘^jf#.'ltu£Fi’s replies amounted to tiro following, and tliey Were ^ 
^’t^n t^ titatements of the Hieii' elders. :—r- 
:i?The IKmi - diildreii, boys and girls,- take the murdus. ^- 
r mothers If a man of the Kintala (Dog)' mnrdu.has V 
' of .the .Kokala (Hat) mnidu, all their children, both boys am 
vtfll bp df the Kokula-murdn. , ' 

^iha Plramnrana was (d the Manjuiia murdn. 

. : Wae id the Manyura muidu, and his father was of;thi 
j^ti (Emu) mm-du. . .. • . ; ■ 

I'therefcne abundantly evident tliat the Dieri totems haW 
rdind ' descent, and that- the tribe therefore makeSc.lM 
r ta the general rule. ' 

. ... ^IsgaridiV statements show that descent .in the ilTii 
^i^ijl^g&'tnbe fdUows 

Vl('riE^«t;that I am pow unable to give more than three of i 
ohtribes spoken of hcrein,'1hut since they are those- o 
iek mark the western and the eastern limits of tbeSi 
ejp m>d also of the Dieri, which is the typical commtmity>. i 
taken ah a -ireasonable assumption that similar das£ ’ 
i^HjE^ ektead OYcr-tbe whede of the area referred to in t, 

It hr probable that the northern boundary of t 
tom is somewhere about BirdviUe, on the Diamadt' 
ro X.haye reason to believe a system framed cm 
kmilkriu: tvne is -fnnnd. 

W sa. , • 

u^gra, .the Knnandabnri tribe is not £Bi; ..dhF 
rii^^i^ay.e.elas8 systemsof the Kamil^i-tyj^ 
niqB^es, .Kat^ 'Ond Idaien 
Wemf^.eohetnf^^tbat. the, .made..,. ^ 
fahve.noiaforiDawiB' 
w therdieseTt' eei^tiy to. the.wet 


sidd/lhead'^'^^ have two intertoar^' 

WOOS. (daSs dm^oBB, each haying a iramerons gto^: 

- I now ^ve tiro sy^ms of tiro Dieri, Xandairung' * 
adidrldri irifies’: — ' 








i '■ 













f' ' 


'MUalo..' 
Arkaltia.^ ’ ' 
.Thalka.. ... 
.EokoU.. ' 
Waniaati 
K’&ranl .. 

’ Wanltttara 

a* b a 

• we 

w* a a 

* • wa 

ee • a 

* «• e d 

. XinrAim«B«H. 


*e » • * ' 

Kaiii .. 


Wirijiiia 

»« 

Mttrtttheia 

e • 

Kokola .. - 


Koiinja.. 

• • ea 

Kcrimon 

»• • • 

ScXiha.. 

« • • e 


Cloud. 

Crow. 

Bed oofire. 
Aiat. ' 

A woDaby. 
Emu. 

MuA dniA. 
A snake. . 


Opossum. 

Bfmdicootk >' 

Aenmli wsUaby. - 
Blown snake. 

Speckled brown snaiA 


■ 1.' i ■*, Ki 

■' -i.. " ■ . Tel 

,v. . ■ Xu 


'WiiS'V-'-" ;■ 

I.’* 


Kuntaift - 
Taldra'.. 
Toxagibu 
®ti ' .V 


r,Kpi;Mj» 


y 'T.'^ -'V ''v. tJ" •• 


.. Natim ewnpawwfc- < 
.. Eangaiooi. , . 

.. Iguana.] , 

<. Dog. 

. , . Criw.' ' 

.. Bl^caiwqe. ' 

.. Carpet' bumA 
‘Frcfc-V- 


^ , 

eSB fhRste^ tbdre. iS; ana eonmon cJaas name,, nm 

; <w*^^;|Ci ^kij*Mdh nTrt‘fj^^ SBtd' l'al»nilii li 

'^/aceonlance ' witK 

ta vonl^ W lecc^niaad. aa.the 

naSgp 'viHsrpTer trib^ sre in eontaeb of wlw^ ono^^] 
n^eir an4 tW iatter name. The geograp^c«^ n 
;i:is aii IjBasli seven bnndied .miles, from. 

■Port Liaco^ _wid ih is certai^' 





i)iit^ 4S'tQ.'ti -Kaxac^ diaDi ' Sat there is nd sti^ ft 

o i^e ^ieianamage'of certam tdteias only ini tite Bien 
dantdaiK^' tiibeSj i^ere k some evidence that it obtained 
r^^’Tao^dranga. ' As to the other tnbes mentioned in tbis 
haro no evidence. -.■ ' ' 

V-Uo^iitlb 'faas given me a list shoving how the tbtm^; 
d^^xiy'^ the Yandairunga, which is as follows; — ' 


^.'Xnnim , marriM-'with ' Snnru,^AalMiK>»d Vanmaft Vitslo. 

. „ Tbalka, Arkaba. 

- ■ ; ' „ Eokids. 

'» Koksla. ,■ .. 

""dW Koi«nt. 

. . . Wuabun, Vpala, Vakalo. • " 

nUiuigi' „ Wanmti. 

. .^.KoidiliiiH ' » . • TliaBU. 

/Wadnainn^ ' ' 

r m' WaWo 'WodDamura, EWroM. 

Aikiuni' j, Tantani, Eicrora.’ ■' ' v" 

■'latj'BMdie ■ " ■ 3!antam; Jrarwacira. 

.-jlSliL 'i Ert^a , ' t, XadUi, fapn. ’ ' 

il-ieiljTWJttaVata • J' Kwwti l^urd^i, 1. . 

,, Jfadro, Kuiara. 

„ W^namuia. ■ 

iiijsfiei^on of tliis table shows that it is imperfect; W 
d^'Mr. Hogarth hiinself saya According to the- ordinary 
Inoffi. say tiie nnivei'sal, rule, tliat sisters are exOhanged'aae 
there should be reciprocity in the marriages. In thei': 
mvc lijrt this is the case as to 2, 4, 6, 12, 13, IG, and therefore 
ief is BO' far justified that it may he so in the othef ^? 
same pfinciple of reraprocity would supplj 
easK whieh I have added in italics. Iherc is ais; 
hhnN^ the totem marries only, into a ceftam^ti 
totems, for Mr. Hogartii says, ‘'Rutofaidaims'a^;; 
W-hMiny"^h the murdns RltnanL Arfcahi/.antf^. 
hen adds, ‘' A' man' of the Rdrara ioh'l 
~ ij|ch all ‘the women of these mdirdaraa^' 

on ifarfiage'” it 

. V ^ h'he^’thOng^ Bte is-tmtilieabjrl^ 

the other elaSs, cannot daim 

^ ^ '-tolfowsbip hettfeOn all' tl 

]^ toh^V'‘\^ th^ titii(al '6i- a 'visitor at a' cam] 

Ins' nelati'^ ca hi ^fanlt , of them 
- "'fhose'-of the same totem keep tosethef^eat ai^' 


Rs^ - "'Ihosje'-of the same totem keep togethef^eat an^' 
iTy lend ’ oaeh . oth.er thcur . women. . 

ior .^ree or ^nr hundred mib 




ami I «£ILJea9» it, to .awftTii^qg^ 
)EQga& ValBeto ai]ri88idta. : . 

jfeore conunencing the task of considering critically the' 
lierri system of n^tiooship, 1 must jnemisc tlmt no two tri^ 

1 ^ye kimnrledge have {irecisely the same terms or 
Ktbe terins arranged with tlie same relative bearing 
leso systems, when collected and compared with each otlsK^ i 
‘& s^n.e8. fsoax the most 8im|de system to that which is mas 
m ite' relations; and toereforc most complicatjK 
r feian si- progressive series; hnt the progression is not on al 
■ '^th the advanced status of the tribe. That is to say, it 
i^'prove-on'CttaminatitHi 'that the most advanced system 
ti^at^isbips is nsed' by the hiost SociaDy adVaneed trih& 
aerial' result is so, hut cases occur where a tribe wil'i heT' 
vh^ has lost its- class-system, which has only taraces . 
.i.S^ciud license of the Dimi, and which has. iadividu^ 
rni^ completely' estahliiehed''with descent throng the male’’ 
'‘hm'yrhibh yet uses a system of i^ationship which is of the 
^ simple wd archaic type. It is not now- my intention^to 
^ ;wiiy 11118 is, for to do so would cany, m© beyond mi 

h'SUl^iBted- tahniated statements of the Dieti relariolD^t^ 
h^ iriost carefully examined and checked by me.'flSM. 
3';-.been finally referred to the correspoudente by - Whd» 
fistencs they were compiled. These gentlemen have with' ' 
'» .most kindly patience submitted to a reiterated eroei^V 
ihialibli which .1 fear must have severely tried them. So fiix 
nSHy I believe the. lists may be accepted as accurate, itod . 
ie-inattejrs accuracy is of the first importauce. It was, 1 j 
atp G^umles Darwia who said that tbe'edIRscts of .h^ 
tto of ImA' fittle moment, for every one fofds a'pls#? 

^^Itham -sttf^^t, but that folse facts' sans; ism 
be but few wh(>..can.|K»iit: p 


UgiM ahnotA eom]defoly;'aw!luft foito 


inM urw a M y tM wav i w#at»«‘ 

i^' to'' ahow how' Qtese '.temte.:^ 

aisehow one t 

» dm of tlie 1 eh 

iifiif ofimr-^ hypothesis ' to' account - for this; leaving’it^ 
BsidCred uiithe.fihkl section, as alsO sndi .cbncihsieiias 
tppear to jnstly raise as to the. origin and develtyimeE 
markable system of relationship which the Dieri ha* 

[[t vrith all Australian tribes. . . 

i^^te^^.theSe groups Z have foui^ it, a. 


8/ jt ^ 




.V ■ '«»■'■* 'y 

3't]i^;<^iuir islasi' *' . V'-S;’/' 
two brotkers, .8 tK^c- 

ipjd^t the of i and X i^o; 

aii^..^'s(m. la . eiaeh .:oa^ of the" tiiiee^.) 
l^igiaelQii^ thh.ttned ceuples xattf jrept^ 

' I^%ihe 9^i ^ ti^ee; :ja& 

y\thj^'abOT'e‘i^Qpa'aie maEped to ea^ i 

>0^ 011 the 'rdatims' ^pwxi m. XfibleiJ 
. eithev;h spf 'hio%i^ e 


•".C •* •' 



. .. BiiS^lhijt-t^hi iebtlohgb^ 


T^ltaag. 






^pi\l 



■ 3ifi first part of Table B represents , a paternal group- tbh 
|<ef6Qiul part represents a maternal group; the latter* „*L 
'^presents two^ relationships which differ from either of**the 
, - Why , is this ? Tlie diagram already used will be again, i 

trf service m ghving some reply. T^t us take 7 as the individual ■ ^ 
to start from. 1 is his father^ being Noa to 4, who is his mother. P 
"HMt we know that 2 also stands in tlie marital relation to 4, and ia ■ ■ 
tfierefore father, but being, for instance, a “group” husband,- is ^ 
qualified by the allixcd term wa&a. 2 is, however, also 
" mother’s sister's husband,” and the “ mother’s sister’s husband ” % 

, being also evidently the same individual as the “ father’s brother ” 

/. stands necessarily in the position of "group father” to 7 as ^ 
-.■well as to 8. ’ # 

A further comparison of the di^m with tlic table will show ! 
;why at IS that the maternal relation indicates a group and [not % 
^ely an indi^^^^ liToa 4 and 5 arc both wives of 1, and W 

■ therefore both stand in the maternal relation to 7. Similar H 
ifionsidfiretions show that 1, 2, 4, and 5 are in parental relations- f 
to 7 and 8. 

It is furtlier- quite evident that 3, the “father’s sister,” being C 
--^.t^^same class as 1, cannot possibly, under, the Dieri system.,, I 
( .^ud in tn'e mantal relation to him, and therefore cannot stand 
m the maternal relation to his son 7, nor to 8, the son of L. 
Neither can 6 stand in any such relation to 7 or 8. TI... ^ 

rdation is quite a different one, and has been distinguished in k 

, i this system accordingly, by a distinct term. | 

■ i. suffice also to point out tliat the diagram shows whv w 

rthe mother’s brother and the father’s sister’s husband are both P 
;^led . 'They are the same group, and receive therefore I 

iie ,^me, designation. The same can be seen to be the case as = T 
the father’s sister, and the motlier’s brother’s wife " 
th' remtions indicate 3. f- 

,G shows the reverse terms to those given in 'fable B. ■ 
aigum^ts used as to the latter apply also mutatis mtUa/ndis 
^ present cmp. ' These relationships follow naturally from i 

former. Although the several informants have not completed' 

. leir several lists, snfficieiit has been done individually and 
(SOllectively. to enable one to obtain with sufficient contrast a ’ 
mpletclisL 

The remarkable feature hefoin is in the last term given-— 

Mch ia used here in the s^se of “son,” and would, perhaps, 
freate -a snmval of a relation between the brother and ■ ' 
ijch no longer exists tecepting under the most unusual con- 
:ons m the Kunandaburi tribe, and which the Dieri irajard 
^-.labhoitenee. ■ 




I mitta r. . . | Ngit# muin 







s nsgfami ' no;. -.' . i 

it. lifting indifiei^ defter .7;.« 

7. and 8 are to&'sa.) 

a tp i Md ;l^-fliat. they are bsiW" 

IS as. ^e/pi^di3ri4dB pf the.'fa^ 
tt ' it Ja txwsWs 
ot:«£.6 cam 

"* ''7!a:d^ .^'|l£)^l^d'rekU;BM!i^ to 

^’w a di|!Feiibit.<ds^c^^ i', . ' , 
tiz^iik ;|^e^t oat 8gtu|t t^.|be>tK£vi<ind8-& 
n»y %fe^groop^’^ asad tibai ijt is neceeeafy 

to ^ 

iidlt'kjei^y t^BS gof 3re!l^ 

ktbiU wl 0bto{iieto ^b’a|ie(a^ uiteif^i 

seitofttis “ ^Huad-adtost^* toiiiiis. ' ^Eapngh '' 






i. , , .m.. <aJ , %%.. -,a mi 

■p^.Mi'^Sbjs litet work <jaa.'^ P 

words used by tbe sbori^nes 
^’sanm; iaesnx^^ iM our substantiTe collective /tebn^’ub^ 
l^.pe]>iiew/.me|(^eousin; and so on. It wlU be wdl .«i^ 
ter this fttsiteai^herebecaumhe ^ves a taUeo{ Dimt^ 
aivi^ brem l^/.^tesou apparently, in smpoit of bfs ^tmera 
acb.' of tei^ Hldve'referred to iinddaes, fia.pui 
at- li^/twp. jsepsqptie relations. JPor ipstanee. nqde ixu^udc 
ttiije^s broker at^ . mother's brotber ; .'siuBt ioclndes ' mother 
fiber's J^iii^r, and.so adso^wrth'ibeedmr tezmsti;. -/.:■ 
temi'-.nncle’’ for esiamiimtion in regktti 
term, bat any other, wpnld do. The diagraln mk 
no^y isiwwB that lather’s bTotiior,!i^a 2, pnd niotiie^a brpfh^ 
a 6, ate of difTcxci^t classes. ■ It is therefoie'at onee appaiira 
iat'r^y caimot st!^ in the same rplatieh t& 7, which 
Ee^ni^ by.Mr. Chin's statement I. say without, hesitaiid 
t-.’lio ’.bhetiexm, ezista in the Xtieii .language which incltida^ 
iT'Pmi'pofieibly inciadehptb “lather’s brother” and ^''metfagr^ 
Po^bhr,” aa docs qut.' word “ unde ” in the sense in which- 
se Jt- >;..As 1 hayo shewn bdih by .the enstoms of the.pien,ehi . 

i'.idatipH&hip ferine that the' “ fafher^s Mbt^r ” ;a^d ^ 
ppentu- to 'Ka .7>' and{ is- therefore “ fatiter ”^ahd nc^. 7 ‘!;^^ 

’ dthi^y;..ajehi^Bg for -the-^E^he -of 
' /* Wli^h: Ciaixi^^^'.in htehst^^ qh X; 

jjR.vr^Mn 


re; or'of wbuh, loddW 

ipom ^ X^dni^eir^mt hdtehgTOifq^ 
^:imteni^itjting:.d^ ^ej^kaad le^eptivE 

dto si^. Kne, apd- cannot have ep 

ABfhKm. towaris ab'iMiinjlttal standing m some 
hmn.'-.,'| '' ■' '• -t - • , -y 

-‘y !_ ’!RiWe..F of the prindpd collditjl 

rZr- ^■’Sirjvhih the Iheii terms-^fl 
- it jl» him to show any oae.iiu 

*■•’'• . ^ •" i'"'’ '•'*i . ' , ' s' - 

. , yet rctoai^ 

,ii^h ,thia 
t-yik-'342 d- 

'‘rl thmi. diarees ^thdlB^.'lifA 


m 



’.•V; 


" TriSfs \if Ceat^Tifi 




.Sistftiiwifch " more suo ’’ keeping to hiniself certain terms — that 
to say, the substantive coHeetive .teims above referred to as ': 
yreing adirerse to his argument Mr. Curr here' made- a charge 
.«f hteiaiy dishonesty against Mr. I'ison, and I believe he h« 
10 ^ so tiirough want a ol knowledge on his own part of 
frabjeet <m which he writ^ Had he devoted that attention to 
,pe questom which the nature 6t the subject requires, he could 
.'feot h&'^e fallen into the error which he has committed nor ’ 
. woiiid he have so recklessly levelled such a serious char<»e of -i 
against a fellow-worker in the anthropol^dcal 
: lield. When, he cenies to see the nature of liis own error it ‘ 

. .to be hoped that he wiU deeply regret tlie rash and unwan^ted ' 
, ..^erfcion which I have quoted. It appears in a work — ‘ 

, tes gone forth under the stamp of authority, havin«T been ^ 
lisM' h^ the Government of the Colony (if Victoim Only" 
^9ll proportion of those who may read these char»»«s will 
personal knowledge he aware how utterly impossible such' 
;^ndnct as that imputed to him would be to the Kev Lorimer ' 
''fisap. , « 

'In OYiWe I (p. 64) I have given sufficient of the terms to ' 
ipmpare with toe- table given by 'Mr.' Ciirr in support of.' 
tatepnent In it there are certain terms which at first sight, ' 

S ain to indicate each two distinct relations; and WQuld t’ ‘ 

( “collective terms ” in the sense used. As an example, I ‘ 
vttte tem iawiari. This tenn includes two relations which wd 
r|hll emotively “ sister-iiidaw.” But the relations are in fact 
,l>^h^s wife (ien^e speaking) and “ husband’s sister” (female 4' 
^aki^). The (iiagram will again be of use here in showin<r 
Taking. 4 as. the person speaking, her broUicrV ’ 

' ■■ * husbsind are seen to be the same person, 

^ ^ therefore not a collective term in the sense ■ 

feut a “^up termr,” as I have, befitte' 

- ^®7 fair«#», used by I, refers to 

'^,b“der two asp^ts- biit in the same jpe&tieto' 

gf’. w»'' . ... .. 



5 5 . , 


Among toe iDim and-ias'dr^ tribes toere are two forms of 
li^r^gec yheto is .toe linamage 'of' a man- of one class to a' 
imw of toe ether dues, whi(ih may be spoken of as “individihd 
J^&ge, or for c(Hivem>ce ae ."N6a manif^,” using thtf 
tdti term, which is ^uivalent to our word “ spouse.” 

a marital relation existing between a man and a numbi 
^Oinrai, dr between a woman and a number of men* toe^^sa^ 
te*?® dasses being observed. This, latter conne^ 
Boaririages,'’ or for ;^nr«a ^ 





.i..- 


. fiWies 0 / Co^ral^^Ksindla . " 




0i^ "W^ fOT" tlie practice liiay be used, speakiog ef it 
^Kianra marriaga” The, right understanding^ of these. Iwn; 
^w-of marriage, of their relarions to each other, and of th^ 

, CTfn^tiOTpes ip so important that I feel I shall not need 
y excow for entering ftdljr into details as to the Jffoa and 
unnrn systems. , 

> Heathy of 'ti^eae two forms oi marriage is permitted, between __ 
^'persinm'of the -same totem (ihnrdn), for ihese are regarded ^ 
, |^^. ofthc same blood, as mother and child, or brother and 
'^ 1 ^, . as the .case may be. Nor is it permitted between pertons . 
stand . in ray-of the following relations:^:’ 
r:.' Father;:f^er’s brother, father’s mster, mother, mother’s ' ” ’ 

•r Miner's sister,. In^thei’s child, sister’s child, father’s brotherif 
d|M;' fatberis .sister’s chiM, mother’s sister’s child, mother’s,- 
jrdthei^s '^ild brother or sister. .{• 

l ' include the group rdatidns. By this I mean to ’ 

. ^y not only -would a woman be forbidden to a man as a 
rife who. wais the daughter of his mother, hrit also every woman- ' 
,>ho ntood in the “ group relation ” of dau ghte r to her. 

' A.man or a woinan becomes “Noa” to each other by ’ 
ntnnan ^ing promised to him during her infancy by her father 
pir b^heiDg allotted specially to him aaNoaby the beadmas 
'‘tod the gr&jt council of the tribe. Where a father promises 
.to daughter as “Noa ” the agreement is faithfully carried oni 
A ipan cannot acquire a Noa until he has passed through the 
beSremtmi^ of Wilyaru' and Mindari.* Thit is, he cannot ‘ ’ ' 

lie premised' wife, nor' would one, be given to him, wut.n he hail 
rttnin^ the full rank of manhood. A Dieri woman does not 
Income Noa tintQ after the ceremony ,. of Wflpadriiia,* and shei’ 
^^e-Noa to more than one man at the same- time. ' This' 
not ti]^ly to the man; who may have more than 
^^.^'^' Satoie timA liaoh'iiran in ldme oht^ns a Noa 
^^* **^^ '^8 -of Bonte'older mao who ^ 

Jtaw ifi'the- Ideti tribe' Wldtdi 'pfoluliib 
pf tM stoe itoi^ or l^r Ibe 
.. ''>®m‘8oljS''rBBtedtiflBB''wiBt 'thein' 'depeiid 'npoh al^i^ 
.iIatiori-^neestfen'«l'£a-= ; f 


tliwjvhite' settlets; and caHed by tbsem, the “Pnrmt^ 
■ Hy- aktentbn “was; wh,eBf explming in- that jiai' 
Ibaiteal Atuifcrtalia^ attracted by the 'unnsiial laxitv " '* ■ 
thfi;,inteiseinial lelariops . apd. . tiie.. fiegdofe'-fiR 


9 





(;‘^,^(m.m 'H^V^eirWclwjn and va^ualde pai&]^i^ ®i»:"5n 
®®*W® particul^ and, J nQi« /^ 

I jnote'lw ■ and" cxac^ kififfiEmalibn , foi’’ , jl ,' j' 

ffiiJlj'i^dbted ^Vtiin). ' ! • / , > ■ 

SfeOT^ ^pre Riding of' the Jitst of, iibe ' of f nitia 

jm aei^Mto^, the whole . ttite attends, n{UeeIr> tbal ijf 

head? of thie. tote^ and Ute dder 
and ddibeiatitsa: ' determine whieli ef tbe 
he tdlatited to each othi^: «r . .ft jg ' • 

3?®®®^ 4hiongb,'tiiiia- Mte^ri. ceremony'^ end^i 
peesed’thii^.WllpadriM' ecK^ feanhe ifa^ 

■3»te «a^8 ceopli^ who aiie thus, allotted tp' eacli lithef ap 
otopItM; and it je not doneidefed wheitiffi tbete is or’ i$ 
I%teg •oaiaffeetion between, them. . . The ttranciji- o; 
M to ;i3ieir".saitehimy.^ That is to say; 
a no diMhiKtjft by reason of tOass. or of neatnen pf jt^ 

• - bePiiatiru to each other are t^ 

p'hi^beeoiiiieNoSL a . - ; ., ’ : . . , ; ^ 

oetemdiiy oif 



place eeh 

d^^^ te-Me ;tha6 wJEtfcsh hd salw on th« 
;u^niteii9takable .terms^Iwhiidi may be paimphia^ J 
wome^^esent and all the men. who Jmd patM 



t V e 
’ j 


qd; 


SjM:P^d 




' ' ' of Ce^^i'AMstr^ . , 

islasses^and even on a special occasion mentioned iB>‘' 
&e ci^s.. Tlie ceremonial occasions are, for instance, at 
i^tiation - ceremonies or at one of the marriages arranged, 
pstween a man and a woman pf two diiti^nt tribes. - But the. ^ 
s^ts^t.of the Noa bnshand is seldom withheld from the male 


A^Noa lihshand in ordinary times always takes precedence of 
fiianru, hut in absence, the senior Pirauiii present takes. 
..the wife of -the formcr and protects her during his absence.. 

■ ■'The ISfoa wife alsb takes precedenceof the female Pirauru should -. 

‘ -both' be -together.. For instance, if a man were camped some- 
wiere wHh his Noa and his Pirauru, the man would sleep next 
' tbo iiro, his Noa next to him, and the l^raum next to her. 
..'Senior male PiramiiB tiikc precedence oyct junior malo' ' 
^iiaurnB. 'iliesc matters are carefully .arranged so as to prevent ' 
jalousy, hot in spite of all this arrangement, most of 
narreb among the Dieri arise out of this Pirauru practice, fei; ’ 
, phder it a hnsband cannot keep his wife excinsively to himself. . 
^!0r do. the elder men monopolizo the women, for since thp ' 
ardnien arc allotted to many men in course of time, there are in. .' 

no men who have not one or inore Piiaurus, even if they 
liitTc not a Noa. 

^mc example will show how the i^stpm works among, the 1 
K ^fiale Pnanrus. Suppose an elder and a younger man had the, \ 
, i^me woman allotted to each as a Pirauru. In the. event of 
younger being at some camp with his Noa and his Pirauru and .-a 
^ elder man being there alone, the latter would have a '\. 
' ht tb take, the Pirauru of tfie former. Should the two men 
ht the same camp md without their Noas, the older ‘ 
iit teko*pireeedence and have, the company for the time ofl ’ 
-PtAnuhr there who had been allotted to both of these men 'J 
‘^ho. was avaflable to them- 

two ’m&A mi^t also occupy the same hut tHth her 
3 ii^i^.;ah^e ^th botir the food she collected. - . . , « / 

elder men do not maap- 

s^'fbe' w^en^. b^'- they have no abeblutely' 

jeiTe nioiiOiKdy 'it is oeitera.- that'ttbey have very 
^vilegea'' For inAanra, the;Wilp8driqa, which is spoken. of '‘ 
sOwheie.^ is the exMena e^wve piivfl^ fOratiiae.-- 
He headiuen also nsaa]lyr'.have more N^oos and more jimnms . 
.an others. The headman, tfalina Pimmnrana, hod -over 'A 
men I’iraums allotted to biin^ and in addition severaL womei^.- 
pope assigned to him in each of the neighbouring tribes as A- 
of z^pect, as so to say honorary Piiaurus.. Any inau dldt 
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tli -anotted -to.feilrtii *«.'» 

wThe^taaWi^^iiiflte. l^rsitrtift W'fedle4* 

aa^ater’ l)y male Rtauru, ami they. eaS Him ^t(* 

^‘Soa 



*'*e'%»o*a»t trJiich 

; dov^a^fc^^ ^ere la'e&ly one fathier, .. Thuh the tM 
" *'^^^fafehr*^ttna‘ BcitI ef ia*rt - iie«y 

<3i^^Bti'^aind'litteBd ’ to .-itltSoa ' isjth * affiydiintt '4«<H ^ 



Jf.a*(s- -<■ 

i a maia ifemmaU^ 

* r: T — , tri<*ete, *&’, vhieh^ ^i 

amyto ^rttomtofc nieni heads of totow. 

«M ^ adds to;^ o«a mflatoee; 'fhiiB is >iemudik 



'vie ii}t|i3icftble with ali^it variations to the other neighboor- . 
t^tidbits, and also as I shall show shortly to the Kunandabud 
i^d iev^ to far distant tribes in Eastern Queensland-. 

Y .At. present I shall continue the subject of the Died by 
J^ieaking of sadtnri^es between Bieii and neighbouring bibes : 
>'Whidh are $0 to say “ state af^rs.** 

''Siv6h a marruge, for instance, between two individuals of' the . 
.-Dieiri ahd ItfiirdnlB tribes respectively is a subject of negoti- . 

for; several months. Miio)t diplomacy is used, as one 
^tiribe desires if possible to sift out the real reasons which induce '} 
>ihd 'other ^tribe to desire the marriage. As a preliminary^ 
-'handsome presents, such as speius, boomerangs, carved shields, 
all hinds, &e., are sent to the woman’s father, to the 
'.headman of the tribe, and to the other priilci|)al men. In **■- 
.-evi^t ^ the . n^otiaiions falling th'rongh these presents are 
'ii^nmed.' -Mr. Gason says that he has known occasions where -a 
'mafeh yiaa made in a few weeks, both sides lieing eager 
setUe &e matter with' a view of concluding a peace and of 
terminatihg disputes and settling grievanoes: In these cases 
"-$iiamag(fcs were the nt^ns of preventing bloodshed. ■ The young 
/lom and'the young woman have no voice' in such a marmge. 
l^e ihoAer and the near female relatives of the girl keep up 
*a -eon^ant wailing at eveiy idle ipinnent. No encouraging word 
>iB given to her, and all she has to do is to obey. Whether slw 
the marriage or not, she must submit to the win of the ; 
eldos of the tribe. . . 

. -In the -tribe itself there is always a hot opposition to -k- ‘ 
hitnia^ .wbicdi' takes a girl out of it, and the fathers in it whfb ; 
twvetilimenied^ toid. eligible' soi^^ oheir every objection -to the 


0$(i1saebr' a‘'il£eMi^ being Settled' a place is fixed upon near 
bthiaiddi^'bet^een the two tlibbs, where a great eerreboiec 
i^) Tte fesiyinties are kept hp for seyStal day, 

intmrcnuise is allowed between- t^ 
e^^ iiunitiage relations: ''';N6.jda^« 
fo.lbdl.^dikiini^dnring this time'hnder penblfy 
afe^rwniiis' mrd occamons nufoy 
btoo^'ttfSnys.: ' ; 5 ■*>!■■? 

If the gM-de» itifi^takn kmdijf tb her htrsImnd'Bhe vOr; 
irobably tries to bacape 'home, but & on all such occa«OHS' 
iisifod', and 'if is biought badk^to be jeered at' by tl ' 

ither women. Qt some eais^' the j^irl rs also eruelly ill-ns^ 
however, the'girl takes to her husband and makes-nene 
ahli' is -tieal^ Mndlyviind-it iS'in 'hiW -powik-tci emnikia^ 
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>b.veat the age of puberty, and often before. The man asks 
ywnnission of . the girl’s father, or that of the mother will 
n^, to take the girl away. He then waits untd she is some 
from the camp and seizes her, and drags her away 
ssist^ by, e frond who is “Abija’’ to her, that i?, who would 
arve hron ^^ble for her husband had she been promised to 
While dragging h«r away she resists all she can. hitine' 
tid screaming, while the other women look on lau<Thinff 
Having taken her away to a convenient distance they are Toined 
ydne or' more men. The bridegroom returns to the camp ar-* 
le m^ge is consummated by the Abija and the other men. 

wmetim^ they do not return to the camp with tfie girl for two 
OTthmdays. When the girl is brought back there is what 
“ described as a continuation of the jm primm TuxUis, in 
-vwhicli all males ra the camp participate, not even cxceptincr the 
. nearest male relatives of the bride. This marriage ceremony is 
' "P many days, there being a dance each; 

possession of by her husband 
:^.If8^runsiiway:^mWm she is subjected to severe punisl^ 

' S with a knifed This marriage ■ 

rela^^ is c^cd by the Kunantlabun Nubia, and it agrees 
the Noa of the Dien and the Nupa of the Vandairunf^ 

' Kunandaburi have also tlie equivalent of the Pirauin 
^hich IS called by them Diljia mali. It is, as Mr. O’Donnell 
, pijts it, a group of Matera men cohabiting with a group of Yunop ' 
itomen, or ince ®CT-sd. They do not always camp together, but 
^hea th^ meet they exercise marital rights, and moreover are • 
eOMtantly cdianging their Dilpa inalis. Every woman he says 
have as mimy Dilpa malis as she likes, so long as’she dws' 
sot tranks the r.la.ss fcws. The husband (Nubia) does not 
pq}ecaQB> indeed men often exchanged wives temporarily.? 

the rnoBi. quarrel about Women; yet occasionally; i 
bMt^W^en^ugh Jealousy, hut do not always geb ; 
. p^Doflnell tdls me that at times the wonroh ; 

fc the wo^^y si^lerhanded. The huslaind, that isi the • 
jia;- aBe^>ifr.soi«»l^i^,pi«saBi D^pa mali us . hi*' 

■ ■ the Wore it'wM settled, I obisrved inost 

imres » ^ ^ .fte Hif wew Hi.de rf ’. 1^7^ S ’ 

.be^rn . W of with the eharpfullfei 

c 'OQ^Ards, formed, A* tefnble 'weapdn aiiArtora. nitlu u n- ^ 

j^e to inflict wooiris da 

M those ^ened to .bon, 1 hwe heard of women « 

remem^r in instance of the loan of » wife eren la the TE-.^; ftiw: 
and another anoifent, who was ante on 
““® irf'his two, and' ex|l^^ it 
that one TBiy landy.’* 
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^^X:®asi<ie8 these msxital relations which exult between the gxodp»! 
of:Dilpa ^isNiheae are such also between men and lihei#i 
. brothers' wives nnd; vvomen and their msters’ husbands, but in 
, these cases it is suft-rasos and not an open and recogniz^ cimU. 

■ Bsstion as is that lif-thp. Thlpa. madi 

■ ' . A man is the.Nnbia of Kis wife and tbe JTubi^-KodiiBoli'^ 

■ of hhi brother’s wKe. When the brother dies the former censeS . 

• to be the Kodimoli of the widow, and becomes her Nubian 
and her children cadhhim father. - , 

■ djd notj I regret to say,: explain to me how the- ' 

^Pupa niaJ^ b^camB- allotted to each' other, nor anything more*- 
, as to the Wira-jinkia custom which I shall now .mention. He, 
left that part of -Anrtralia and 1. learned no more from him.' 1 
cannot, 'however, d^jiht that the ' allotment takes place und"- 
some recognized Wsuch as tliat of «ie DierL AUsuch matters 
nrc-govwned by ceremonial custom. - . 

' The Wira-jijikaofithe Kunandabnri is one of these ceremonial 

c.ii8to^ which are by them spoken of as' MuuL In this case^ 
the Muni or ceremony terminates by all tbe men present havin'* 
intercouiae with one woman who has been seleeted befotehanA- 
. Wira-jmka means literally emissw semirtis, and is held when onlvf ' 
a few are present as, -Well as when there are large gathering^, ■ 
Jho woman is selected from either .class, and all the men aTid 
boys pr^nt have intercourse with her, no matter what the 
reJatioiislup. . , - . ' 

i .-The Wii^inka is also practised in ceftaip eases of sickhessiJt^ ' 
bimilwr statements have been made tojne by Mr, C. M. A, Kina- '' 
wire© nu^rate St .Silveston, in New Sonth. Wales, as to ' ' 
hme rn that disBiOt,,nainely, the Gmnoduchie, il^thie- 
and Wankamira. These tribes have the tdAsses Kilpara 
d MukrraES. Mr. King'entere veryfnlly into details winch ' 
ifiletoent those given by Mr. O’Donnell, which are, however; - 
t ca^ to T^rodnee in print.* - _ , . 

s luring the writing of this paper some important evidence as 

. fothe e^nreof a form of Piranru, marriage in^tribesstiUmorW 

. rdmote from the typical Dieri has reached me from my valued’ 
,coi^^dent, Mr. J. C. Muirhead. He says, as follows, speakin^i 
of the Wakelbura tnbe of the Belyando River in Queensland ‘-2 
■Take m an example seven men of this tribe, all of the Smalllfe 
in, of the EnigiUa snb-dass of the Matera class Thev ' 

^ B tirem own, some of them tribal, brothera~Hiat w 

cost^ w thorn ^ ptofsiiUy more gcnoiol tbim raav bavo been emt.' - 

M cj^mpimon m practised on the illncte of a chief 

I hare antop^ aaj fataie use Wich I might make dotaUs b*-' 

I Iwipnmuntuigthan ta txf 'auo to Dr. 'Jylor. ^ “iwus . 


net 



: , : ■' TrSbei.of Ctmital vV i ? 

Ih^to th&same Mhe* aiid mofehcri,wluka»me ^ 
tb^ sa^ totepa. : Oi^ of these >men< is hjs wife' 

of the Gbiikaa spb-dass of Wi^ieia djasa. 

4a tptemi whieb mames jwitb theirs. AU jneu 
|^Ui hejr ^ i!4fi^” aad she them ,“hn3bMi(^” md the se^m men 
I wimyft epd^esercise marital rights ov«- h^. Her diil^n (»tt 
&e men andsaU the men are^ bound to pr^eet the 

,,fAbiJd*en. -,v:“-. ■ .. ,,•.. . ■ ■ '- 

7 »| < . This is umnistSkably a fmm.dT Krarara maxrii^ei and I eom-^ 
pi mhni^ted it to ]^. (Sason, who wrote to me in rep^ giving the 
.^,.^«raUeiPieripractiee. . , 

says: /‘If there are five bro&ers, two of them owib 
the teat merd^ tribal brothers, that- X men of the 
^^haine Murdui aad one of them has a wife, ‘by their customs and 
m^aral laws the whole five exercise marital rights over her, bnt 
Ij^pthe four only in the absence of the husband^ They are’ her; 

mrtui-al guardians, and take precedence over everyone except her 
i - Noa and her Piraooroo. All her childi-cn are/ Athapioorana’ 
to the five men, ^nd they are ‘Apiri’ to the children. These 
' laws are identical with those of the Ifiastern Queensland tribe 
, which you mentioned to me in your letter." 

This instance given by Mr. Gason will also epply nmtati» 

‘ . mutandis to a caso of a man and the sisters of his irife (hTiriX . 


^ S. Seadmm and ^ Tribal Comdl : the Funishmmi of 
"i - Offences. ■ 

V I 

It is of great interest to enquire what form is taken in these- 
; tribes by the authority which governs the relations of its mern- 
hem towels each other, to the community as a whole, and to 
; Neighbouring kindred tribes Some writers have stated that in 
' ■Oi^tralian tribes there are no chiefs, and also with more or less 
i distinctness that there is, no “ government,” and that the tribea- 
■‘.Baen do that whidh seems right to their individual solves. 
Qmte lately statements such as these have been restated in a 
, work of authority, and it is .therefore well to see in tliis particular 
instance .what the evidence of so competent a witness as Mr. 
Gason amounts toi. 

■ Simply as a question of terminolt^ it would be well to avoid 
■the use of the term “chief” in referenct? to the Australian , 
blacks, because the word.su^ests the hereditary clueftainships 
rith which we are familiar in some of the Polynesian tribes. 
But it is certainly erroneous to assert that there are no meii^ 
^ have controlling powers, and that every man may do that r 
iimich is right in his own eyes. 


■ r. 



;j^i'’ . . -A. W. B 3 ,ntT. — jl^ ZHeri and o^ter k^red ' 

; ^ The statements 'already made show that in the Dieri t-rihe «g.:- 
'■■ in, I, may yentnro to say, all other Australian cornmnnifies, fchhre ■ c 
: is some sodal authority apart from pubUe opinion which taken:' i 
’ cognizance 6f offences against the community by individuals,': 

. ■ and is competent , to redress them. Such a case would be ca^n 
of intercourse which ore incestuous according to ihe laws of tht? ■ 

^ Dieri, ana are called by them Bnyulu jMirchana.' 

As a matter of course there is in each totem some man who i$ " 

: older than all the ^her men. By reason of this superior ageL ,';‘ 
■' he becomes the he^ of his totem and is called " Pina-pinani ” - 
that is to say, “ tih0 oldest of the old,” or also “ the greatest’, Jr 
,, tim great”* 

Jle is the head df his totem and has Authority in it as sqch’ 

- His authority is of course restricted to his own totems and hd 
has no authcxrity in another totem. But though he is thus n 
. the head of his own totem it does not necessarily follow that he 
has the greatest authority and influence in- it In other words, V 
' though he may be the head of his totem because of his seniority ' . 

■ it does not necessarily follow tha;t he is what may be thio ‘ • 
headman of it He trill, however, have this position aim if to J , 
* superior a^ he adds great abiliiy of some other kind. For : j" 
instance, an old mail whom I knew at Lake Hope was the hdad 
of the Karawura totem, but he Vas not a warrior, an orator, of 
\ “doctor," and had little or ho influence in the tribe bhyundjhia 
own' totem. Ihis is an insteace of a man who was head of his 
totm, but hot Ite headman. Oh the . other h^d, Jaliiia Piit 
, ih B vana ,Jho- head ..of ; the Mahyuni -totem, was ' ehifbent as 
waihi« Shd “, doctor,” and Was kt 'the; time when I knew t 
ti^j lte recQ^ued prinicipal headman. He is 'frequently 
^ .mShtaoned in this.memoif. . l ihay now briefly say t-haf . there ' 
are' hei^men of totems, of hordes, and finally of the whe^ . 
tribe. ' - ' , 

. These heads of totems and heaven of the tribal oiganizatioii - 
.v,tlie gre^ ws^ors, the totinguished orators, the powerfu]"* 
wizards, form a council which holds its meetings in siecret, and.' 

; thereat derides npon matters affecting the welfare of tlie ’ ' 
end deals with ctffencxs committed against it or ftgninpt publi 
■Bio^ty. The. extreme interest of this subject requites fiiat . 
sWuldin illustriding it give the statements of MrJ Gason .he j 
hake them how bfefore me in the manuscript, which I pa 


Seep. 83 ., ' ’[.j* 

ilite graW Tclipoet and shown to -fjhflTBiy'iiiil If)^ ■’ 

^ locaen of Sturts » depntstioa of Tory old men came bf me to zeqbr«b’ 

yonld virit a “ f!ni£>iBitarti.” I did so in their cei|ip^,-''aBd foni^im 

for him trith'the ittWort solicitude. ' 
<.SD!(f'|ntiBt aiwe cunedliaa &om phee to piece, for he to mlk ' ' 


. . 


Tribes of Central Australia. 

.. . togettier from his letters and forwarded to him forhis iiispectioa 
’■ and final reconsideration. He says, as follows:— 

■ ' i) of tho .Dicri tribe attains to power and in- 

^ , ..Uence .-y pcrso^l bravery, by ekxpieiice, or by bemg-well 
.. connectM^tliat is to say, by having many relations (BQjruIu 
that IS to say, ‘ near relations.’ During tiic time I was 
.. with thmn there was only one headman wlio biwi supreme 
control over the whole tribe, hrom his extremely .polished 
manner and his gestures, I named him the rrenchman. He 
and greatly respected by his own and by the 
• neighbouring tribes. Neither liLs two brothers, both of them, 
interior to him in bravery and oratorical 2 )owers, nor the elder 
interfere with his will or to dictate to the 
' ■ a® ^cept m minor mattere. It was he' who decided disputes, 
and fiis decisions were received without appeal. ^Even the 
neighbouring tribes sent messengers to him with presents of 
;* bags, pitchen,* red ochre, skins, and other things. He decided 
- when and where the ceremonies of circumcision and initiation 
. . omiuiu take place. His messengers called together peopte from 
If ® a hundred miles to attend the peace festivals (Minifari), 

i to a^nd his councils or in other mattera which were considered 
wellare of the tribe. I have ofteh been invited to ‘ 
attend lus councils, when they proposed to celebrate any grand 
; c^mony, ,11c possessed w'onderful powers of oratom making 
his listeners believe anytliing he suggested and at all times 
1 re^dy to execute his nouimands. His disposition was not 
' treacheroirs, as was that of mahy of the Dieri, 

when not excited, kind, considerate, patient, aiiA 
vety hospitable. I never saw anything low or mean in him 
> As a rule the Dieri being separated from all but their own 
Mla^ns, speak 411 of each other; but I never heard any one 
^pwfc of this man Jalina Piramurana but with Hie greatest respect 
even reverence. ^ 

h^v^ften watched him distributing presents to ail bis 
.phonal friends With, an evident desire to prevent jealousy 

to disputes or fights, even chastising 
; me offenders and not infrequently being himself wounded in so 
1 doing On such an occasion there would be great lamentation 
.and tlie person who had inflicted the wound on him would 
..'usually be beaten. . ^ 

; “He was one of the greatest of Uie KunkLs,* but would not 
yactice his art for their benefit excepting on persons of note. 
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A. W. Hownr . — Tke Bieri and other kindred 


uis personal frien^ of the heads of his totems. He rendered 
: great service to me while I was stationed in his tribe.” 

. . Jalina Piramim^ was the son of the previous headman, who 
’ was still living When I knew the Dieri, and was a very stnnig- 
looking mail abovb sixty years of age, too infirm to join any of 
the eeremcHiies, but wlio gave advice and often boated to me' 
; that he had the command of the tribe before his son acquired it.’ 
He was supposed to bo proof again magic spells.* 

It is in tho power of the hetman to give away young women 
in marriage or as "Pirauru.” I have known cases where 

• / couple could not agree together, and the lieadraan seeing this, 

, after a reprimanding, sejjaratoji them, giving the young wmnan 
' to another man and providing another wife for the husband. 

‘ Besides the headman of the whole tribe there was also a 
headman of c/wh murdn (totem), whose power and authority 
were restrietdd to itt Jalina Fimmurana was the headman of the 
j Kunaura Muidn,^ ^d I liave heard him boast of being tlio - 
“ Family of life.” — " the stay of life.” . ■ 

* Besides the meii who were the beads of totems, there were 
' other (dd men whi) were the headmen of the varioim hordes, of: 

^ which '.t have spoken elsewhere.® These, were the oldest . 
> ^ «t each place. ' The same man, as alre^y explained, might be 
both he^. of his totem, ahd head ,of the - horde. The headmaA 
’ , (if .the horde -was spoken of aS .“.Eather.” .'niis Jalina I^bm* 
f . . mdmna waii the htedman of hra totem> Inat he was also ti 
..vbitediiatiai' (rf- ivlmle local oigasizatieiii^ /Tn- coamheiwn' 'wi 
' ''vfiie 4 |)$estibn te to the existen authmity. amsi^' 

.1^1; Atostralian Idatfics, the is especially valuable th^ . 
tHiHiin periodically, visated ihe -Yaripus honfl* of the Dferi, am 
tiifey sent to him periodical "presents which were a,cJmdw-' 
;d»&ed by him in person or by deputy. Sueb presents wete.. 
•v. ^hl^ Bbiitto him from a distance of three hundred miles by . 
. tribes beyond the -Dieri' boundaries, being passed on from tribe ' 
letribe^ ' ' . • 

^ . To thh jBOQthwaTd of the true Dieri country and including the 
i nhrthem terminations of the great range of mountains which 
’ ..eattends feom Spencer's Gulf smd ends in the Ereeling Heighte 
Ihw was a (»mmunit^ of blacks which were nearly rolat^ h 
whose coUn^ has been included on the mi 
hfeT}''with that of the Dieri. Mr. Eiank James, formerlyi 




muamsu uuikiuWi nvo ^..SW. . . 

tnatiiiiA IS ib^ Bvnd tof £lii& PiiriiUacct$ olefttcea^ at thnejs foinoAi’l 

^ BOiam of T^tuhteibod to those trihes. Tho seed it^iAiiiid aadow ‘ 
tWof.ponri^MMi'eateiinnr, or oeo&od ia cake Tli 

iito ts^ MSBiodeajne'^ Jihteed oaks. I hwe heifilt tap maa spito 
e,»att-«y use Ifaiinaa totem. Otat is to aav. <rf 
'!8sO;I>i.3^ . -y-' ■- *■ ■'S.j;* '• < 





,.J|iMiew8ter and now an officer in the Victorian Police, in 

‘^*‘e ^icri, says as foUows:- - 
'¥ was a black at Blanchewater known as Pomnev a 

.%v^tOToiK enemy of the settlement of the country by the ^ites. 
A b^ng(^ to- the adjacent Hill blacks, but had fled from his 
m ^nseqnence of his, being concerned in the murder of 

and other matters. He ulti* 
^ Blanchewater section 
whites looked upon him as the chief of 
l»ad influence with them 
and had not any assured 

<^\ rj^tion m the tnte. ' 

I^ . Befer^ to this statement which, w^^ otb«r information 
' ^ submitted to Mr. Gason for con- 

^ -ftraaaoQD, that gemtleman says: — ' 

^‘nnp®y> whose true name 
.. .^ Jmabutbuia, who defied the white inhabitants. He was 
, t^ supmme hea<lman of the HiU tribe, and was recogimed as 
. sudi, but had no influence with the Dieii The end ^Pomnev 
■ w^s. that he was shot at a place called Umberatuna' by Se 
. settlers immediately after he had at the , head of about eiahty - 

^ station, killed'two 
f ^^y b^ks,and had threatened the life of the wife of a" 
ige^hdid,; This J^^ bad committed maSy ^u^em an^ 
l^er d^g atrocities before he was MUed. He was of a very 
fvdiff^nt disposition to Jalina, the Dipri headman, for he was a 
■ wretch without any feelings of pity. J do not 

think he h^ one redeeming feature, unless it might be that 
^g at him from the standpoint of the natives he was a good 
ighter. Yet he lacked courage when his life was in danger, 
a good leader and had great influence over his tribe, 
d ability and his supposed power of casting 

eqnally ferocious and cruel with himself, 

^e ot^ women of the tribe, who dared not cross 
them in :wora or deed. ■ - i 

otherwomen, 

very frequenUy sent as ambas^ors to the heart of the 
■aeri conntry loaded with presents of skins, of wallaby, emu 
nd kangimio for presentation to Jalina, the great headman of the ’ 
^en. Ihese presents Were either friendly offerings or sent to 
MStle some matter ol difficulty between thetrilies. Pompev only 
• M I know went once into the heart of the Dieri country, 
l^r his death Jahna often spoke to me about him, and sii^ • 1 

■viw 
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j tint he bed mv^ to thank him for in Lie poaition ae 
for Pompey hii^ funded him as an. orator and had aidedS 
.. u a man who vm an adept with the shield ; but he condemned: ’ 
him for ms orae^^ to the Ysndmwontha tribe.”* 

Brfore Speah^ of the council of the tribe, I may note that 
fte distragt^edmen. the warriors, orators, heads of totemsi 
heads m hordes, each a circlet of red feathers on thmr headt 

M a sign th^ lotion. I do not remember to haWseeli tWa 's 

m the other trib^but among the Dieri tmly. ' - - - ' 

Thew men fo^ an inner counea within, and disringnisKfe^Ci 
me graeraL ^nncil 'of the tribe, \rhieh is composed ' of a3' :’ 
the initiated _me%-that is to say, no man has the right of being ' 
wesrat at this g«meral conmnl nnleSs he has passed throu^ aB 
the afferent eerembnies, circumcision, and finally Miada]^ ' ' ^ 
*»! youngef^men look forward for years to pass thT6uglf.i‘ 
the Mmdan'cere^ny so that they may have the honour 
appeal^ at and #enttiaUy the right of speaking in the “ " 

eoubcO,’ as they it. ' .7;^ 

■ menev^ theselcouncils Me to be'held, men are snmto^3 
tw^er by some imted old man nomuiated for that pnrpose 

t&6 bo&dtllflll. . ^1 

IiaS^* ** **^^”* — ^ consideied, th« 

- lieaaB ^.mfaoOTe^_^ olneet. of . the meeting, and it dfipeh^ 

1 cohneil separates. ' K 
^ . d toamiihertime; 


rr'"**^."*'***** pcnniaawtB BO enteroT to see the ifeerwt - 
,f^ji|ts^a^^iiS.oeiemeaiea: ; He sot^ permission in the usmtf S 

He tried in*> 

ifteoarse to ineSents, but it was onl- 

^ '^‘^88 8aid that KnehJ 

and as be worked upon their soperi? 

length peimitodd 

. ^atfengfttsewaeeoe^ted as a folly initiated 

. Wit i w cw> ot&0 atmiog lai 
^ til* wettna «t the 
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.^ffiren •WB8 eonsolt^d wh«n any great ceremony wta ^wnt to 
KjtoKe place. 

• i ^ tnuilt it will be woU to qttoto Gason’s own wmds as to 
we proceedings of the tribal council when he was pxwwt :~- 
I hare fr^nently attended by invitation at tiiese conndk 
one occasion th^ gave me permission to speak, and I was 
Wne able to mve the Kfe of a man who was being charged with 
^ving eansed the death of another persoiL I pointed out thi^ 
he was at a great distance away from the scene of the dei^ 

- i'-Mfo of toe members of the council also dared to wtok in favour 
i,rf their friend the accused, and they afterwards miuto me presents 
b^ and, weapcms for nw advocacy of him. Ibiee 


however, he was cruelly killed order of tlm 
to W offisnce wliicb he had not committed, but wito 
his enemies charged him , 

^ : ..^"^fter toe princij^ headman has spoken, the heads of totems 
toe assembty. The manner of speaking is a repetirirm 
>of broken sentences uttered in an excited manner, at times 
.<»! ■ frenzied Those who coincide with the speaker, repeat 
',t his sentwoM in a loud voice, but no one comments on whid he 
Says until his torn comes to speak. 

; . ;>■ * Ihe.conhcil always breaks up peacefully, but quarrels some^ 
tunes follow it, although toe camp is, not allowed to know the 
:^.real cause of disagreement, to the secrets of the council toe 
.always kept as sacredly as those of ^ Masonic lodge. The 
greatest (^elties ate threatened to any one of the council Who 
toould divulge its secrets, which are many. I have nevm* 
^lltord the younger men or the women drop a word which could 
etovey the idea that ,anythiiig had been communictoed to 

■Mr l been cautioned not to divulge what I had there 

Raf^. wd seen, nor to repeat any words uttered there to strangers 

convinced me by ocular demonstration 
had pass^ tbroi^h the coremony of Kniawali wonkmuu”* 
of the manner in which, toe tribal 
aouQcil deab with ounces. These wmild be nUer alia, doing to 
eath by witchcraft, to instance, by means of the “bane” or 
iffretodt dvkana, mntder, btetoh of the tribal code of morals, 
A., ■ * 

- 1 I mwato iwe of tlw Yenmlai bSbe pobtins eat to me mnterioiMlT the 
f ^hehedpadeegpMtbitememoiqr. But et the time 1 knew ao Itttle 
tobwDaee t^Io^iiotge£her.themetiirosaftheq>eedi. The extreme 
^ otM^ed by tiie Dien as to the prooeedings of their coiiaca ot 
I lb pamiteied, as I hare sem faythe eoast HBnmg and Knniai as to theiir 
coimrala <m the aabject of their oarMmmies. • I vas most foteiblT straek 
these tw> tribes, wUehhsre been eompletofr broken by onr cirilisation 
l^gM^w^toaer, sdiieh contact srith oa haa gben them, hut does 
. ob:£tMMUt{|pP de^y-rooted igishmie. 





Howitt.— 5^ Dieri and other kindred ■ r ■, 

offences agaimt tri^l custom, and revealing the secrets Of the V ' 
coimcil and of the initiations to the uninitiated or to women 

Offences against the moral code of the tribo would 'be, 
mtereourse with a woman of the same class, or who was toe 
nearly related. Interference with the wives of other men 

i«venged by tl.e injured husband 
by a hght OT by the kindred, lor instance, if a man desired to 
obtain a particii^ woman for a wife, and she being refused to V 
hii^ ho eloped wiOi her, her kindred would make up a party 
Md pursue them. On overtaking' tlicm the kihdrpd w^ld 
take her from him, not necessarily with violence, but if he 
r^sed he would be severely dealt with. Tlie prohibition • 
^mst a mn taking a woman of the same class as himself to . 
vl!! prevent him from keeping such a woman should ', 

h^capture hwin warfare, and if he attempted to do so it would'" 
testeongly objected to. But he might avoid this by exchanging ‘ ' 
lor some other efigiWe woman. ^ ^ 

Yet tliB rale which pmhibite intercourse, with women of ther;? 
wEnt to Cason, relaxed on the occasion:; 

Tr e«tortained by the Bieii 

W .when a nmghbounng tnbe entertains one sent by^them. 

^ch tmes the prohibition between the totems is relaxed, and 
there M a time of .general license even between those of thd- 

^ithin m Gasoa-h knowledge when thb 
& toiigh thraatB by sonte man tow^s 

to him, and where the woman did 
opt da^ to complain, fearing to be cl>aig«l with havine been a ' 

i anyone, man or woman, Bnyulu parchana* 

^ offered to a Dieri - 

T" I™- ■ 

man was with having trangressed this law with hia 

.^a. that IS to ^y.the daughter of his mUeT's L^tm 

'jjtt • ^ pA^Ama — bH. The ralaiJnna • 

iw'i^ tfa« otL» nib«s heniit < 

t*W -' mother’s 
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the council inquired into the matter, and findibg the ehaj^ to 
‘ he true, the young, man was severely punished, indeed -almost 
hilled. Indeed he would have been put to death had not some 
. of the influential people in the trilje interfered on his behalf on 
the ground that he was only a poor idiot wlio was not accountable 
for his actions. 

It may be mentioned here that the old men in their Idsnyp 
hours instruct the younger ones in the laws of the tribe, im* 
pressing on them modesty and propriety of conduct ^ |hby 
understand it, and pointing out to tlicm the heinonsness of 
, incest. The old women also instruct the younger women in this 
manner. ■ 

An instance of what seems to have beeen the punishmmit bf 
an oflence against the tribe came partly under, my own kho’w,-^ 
ledge. ,On my second expedition I luid with me one of the' 
Blanchewatcr Dieri, and he accompanied me through the county 
of his tribe northward as far as the Jliainantina EiVer, abottt 
where JBirdville is now situated. He then ran away and made 
his way back alone to his own jMiople, w'lusre I afterwar^ saw 
him on my return to the settlements. St)me thhe' after 1 left 
I learnt from Mr. frank James that my guide had boch Viftpil 
by an armed party, wliicli chased him for some nine miles before 
,1m was overtaken .mid killed; the reasmi given for this Being 
lhathe had been too familiar with the white mbn and hadt 
aetyed them, as a guide. ' ; , , 


'■ f.'f 
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' § 7. Messengers, Embassies, Esqteditions, the Twiya.:' 








The Dieri do not use the “ message stick,” but send messages' \ 
'! of mouth only. It is not necessary with them as with 

' spme tribes, e.g., the Wirajuri of New South Wales, that certain 
inossages, as, for instance, those relating to the initiation cere- 
uipuies, should be carried by a man of tlie same totmn as the 
.iimider.. , , 

-Messengers were sent to gather people together for dances ,■ 

. fr®™ distaimes eveii up to one Inindred miles. '. Such messengers " ■ 
were painted with red ochre and wore a headdr^ of feathers. 

In cidling people togetlier for the enremoni^ of Wftyar'u o: 
.,^Mihdari the messengers were Minted' with diagonal stripes of 
■yellow ochre, and bad their -beards tied tighriv into a point. ' 
They carried a token sha^ like a Prince of 'Wales’ feather 
. miud made of emu feathers tied tightly with string. The sending ■' 
bf a handful of red ochre tied up in a small bundle signifies the ' 

‘ '“cat Mindari or peace festival. In giving notice of Sic inten- • 

■ W tp “ make some young men,” the messenger takes ahandful , ; 
"* "nd places a picjce in- the ■ mouth of each person \ 






— -JL^ Ihen tend other Jeii^n [ 

>reaeiit without ^i^ng a word. This is folly' undereteod fa 
the rnakirig ot young men ” at the Wilyani ceremony: 

Any tokens used* to give , notice of matters relating to liie' 
mihation cercmcwes are not allowed to be shown to or made * 
known to women, ^Js, or boys. . t. 

• According to Vogels^g messengers sent to form a Pinya 
to avenge a death wear a kind of net on the head and a white 
^idlet m which M. stuck a feathpr. The messenger is paintS 
with yellow ochre and pipecky. and bears a bunch rf^u 
- fathers stuc^ m h^a girdle at the back— at the spine. Hfe ■ 

or some balls of pipeclay ^ 

. irom the head of .one of tliose mourning for him.. Thi^ are 
' destination of the messenger and are at once ubdei- , 

“ instance which illustrates this 
• S S to avenge a death, and the messengei: 

was sent ^m Kopperamana to a place called Saltcreek w. ' 
rarned with him a ^all net caUed » Yamma.” On airiving at 

' duce^^wtT- — J'eing assembled, he SSld |ro» , 
duce the net m siltoce, and those present would understand 
without .anything bemg said that a l»inya was to be made un. . 

^ intelbgence of a d^th 

^ a^pinaS to^he ? 

camp t^ wom^aB commence screaming and crying moat 

t tWfi^. jkiticala^ of the dc^h m': 

- t«fatH>Ba:gad l&ieiids theit . 

JoBoyWng tho aeir 
steeanng themselves , over with 
^ ^ Fohiluted by cuslitS ; 

worn off, however lo^ 
f'. ^pAwm m) them.' 3^hey..do not, however, rub it off an 

renod cemmumoat. t| , 

kfSSfeM0ft M'lin ooll «v v«« M. ,.0 ^ 

.^l^sdmm^who ^ message. The same woSd 
sfe wheo^ighbo to tribes ere foviled to attend S' 

which Were sent by tbe ^ 

' «5*ating to disputes between 

« o^'osen, ar^- if possible ' 

tll^ tribe' to .which ■ era ‘ ’ 
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. ; if it may be so spoken of, was sent. Women were chosen for % 

■ these messages because they would not be treacherously made t 

■' away with as might be the case with men. • i 

The women sent were usually tlie wives of- heads of totems, | 

■ and occasionally one of the wives of the principal headman was ’} 

scut. ^ "1^ 

The women were accompanied by tbeir piranrus, for it was t 
considered by the Dieri that on such missions a man would be j 
more cornplaisfint as to the acts of his pininru than he would t 
be as to those ot his Noa. For in these missions it is thoroughly 
understood that the women are to use every influence in their i 
* , power to obtain a successful issue for their mission, and are 

■ therefore free of their favours. |r 

■4 . mis.sion is successful there is a time of license between f. 

its members and the tribe or part of a tribe to which it has been 

TOnt. Tin's is always the case, and if the Dieri women failed in I 
it it would be at the risk of death on their return. This pro- | 
, miacnity is not regarded with any jealousy by the women of the 
tribe to which the mission is sent, but as a matter of course. | 
They know of it but do not see it; as it occurs at a place apart ^ 
frpin their camp. ' | 

The members of the mission are treated as distinguished \ 
guests. Food is provided for them by their hosts, and on their f 
- , return home after about a week’s stay they are loaded with i 
presents. If, the mission is unsuccessful the women are sent 
back bearing messages of dreadful threats. i 

The mode of announcing a mission, whether by male or J 
female messengers, is by telling it to the headman of the f 
,. ^mp alope in a quiet manner iramediarely on the arrival of | 
the messengers. Nothing is then said further to anyone, but j 
.. when all ire, in the camp about the time for retiring to rest, the > 

' -fa^man' annonnees their arrival and the object of their 
missioiL There is then an excited discussion' u]>ou it, if it ‘he ; 
some matter of moment or of general interest, for an hour or two. 

; It is resum^ at bre^ of' day, and so on night and *: 

morning from day to day until some deimite determination is 
arrived at, . 

The arguments of the diflerent t>ld men who speak are well V 
noted by the messengers, whp, on their retnrn, repeat as 

■ nearly as possible the popular sentiments in the tribe they hau- 

visited. ' ; 

Mr. Gason says that he has on sevenil occa.<non3 been present ; 

.'. on the return of such a mission which bad been . entrusted 
omen. !^e headman and the principal old men received the 
piinah and congratnlated them upon their safe ictarn;.;,^ 

. !it remarks -that the headman had an anxious-.’ 



,4 ■ A.^. Jp^ 

yApp%nuic6, and'thst'.thB old men clutched their - spears, lih an '’■ 
^exeited manner: No one but the headaiah spoke to the Wfkmfrfi ' 
on thcix first retui^/but on all being seated and after- a little >■■ 
:,Trhye, the old men qTiestioned the women as to the. sacee^ of ' 
their mission. aV j^ult was at once told to all the ' 

' there camped, wh&: rejoiced if the mission had been saecejssfaL 
^.tmt hecanic fearfi^y excited if it had failed, and see^ to 
.„3 ml control over themselves, rushing, felling to. and fro 
; growing up sandinto the air, biting themselves and hrajodishifle t 
their weapons in wildest, manner im«tgrtnahln . , 

In <^s where t|ie mission was successful women of the other 
tftbe accompanied it back to testify the approval of thHir - tribe ' ‘ 
of ate treaty arrived at • 

Sirch treades are probably observed quite as f aithfullv jis 
';, mny treaties m^fi fqitnaBy made ‘ liy . civiliaed poopl^. ^ 
„ l>nnng my explorations north of Cooper’s Creek, an attenipt 
was n^e by some of the Yerawaka tribe to surprise my 

^ fflost dearous of heefping-an. friendly, .1 

; ^th ttese people, I next day went to their camp- with a .black 
... boy who spoke tlieir language, and 1 tho® cannoned the <da 
men a^nst m any vrey molesting tm I., told tjiem .I had^ao ' 
desire to raol^t them^;.bat fhat I iWnd'fUply of tfaqin iSy 
^mp atter dark I sfeuld shoot them . wyr w;.:: " 

The oH men in^ljn^ to ; iktf iiifrttto - an.n ■ 

Irfto sooie^l^r Ci^yereatimi agreed: 

-iheir,-,' 

M by tiim,.aiid 

ly fhey/4>nt 

sw^pding 'tribes so do ■ 
proceeding^ are 

nd^:tli«fc or inffueBoe 

!^^ a ijai^i^a ooBW(fembte absence, takes his seat 

to embeiiislt . Xheat 


& ^ed. 


WWillriMMlittiJi;; 
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■ I. remember being one night near to a snail "mob” of ftiendly %. 
■ Yerawaka some distance to the north of Cooper’s Greeks imd I' 
only separated from their encampment by a rather narrow, 1 
though deep water channel 1 could watch all their ndOYements’il' 
by the light of their 'fires, and hear what was spoken in ,a.lpnd.'f 
. tone. The evening was spent in great feasting by . th^ 
stranger had arrived from the south, probably, as I now,^ see, a ^ 
Dieri, and his news was retailed in a loud tone to tie ^ople ©f 
the camp, and us 1 now remember it it seciried to me 1^ haira'® 
gone on for hours. The women were busy till late at night’l. 
preparing food by pounding'and grinding seeds of tire 
and Manynni. My black boy, who listened with great interests 
to the speeches, told me that this liian was a “ walkabout blank 
. fellow,” in other words a messenger who had arrived from 
‘ south and was telling them the news. ' | 

[A man of influence arriving at one of the camps of his own i* 
tribe is received by the inmates with raised wea{)ons as if in ^ 
defiance. Upon this the visitor rushes at them, making belieye 
as if to strike them, they warding off his feints with theyi 
shields. Immediately after they embrace him, and le^ : 
to his cjunp, wliere the women shortly after bring him foptilf 
If he visits a neighbouring tribe he is received in the samey 

' '■ / 

„ I obs^ved with mndi interest dhrii^ my explorations * 

■■ -of Stqrts Desert, and in the Yerawaka countiy, how my party ^ 
was ceremomon^y annonneed by one of the Yantmwunts ^he ; : 
who aca)nipa^ed me, and so to say aeeredited us. On arriving ? 

^ within shouting distance of .the eamp, the guide halted us, 

breaking off a branch of a tree or of a bush, went forward some- f 
what nearer to. the group of old men who had enum from their f’ 

; camp towards us. The guide, waving the brancli, shouted out f 
'tiiat we were, travelling peaceably. Some conversation ' 
this took place ip a loud tone of voice between him and one 
•■■■■' the old. men. Matters having been thus satisfactorily anungod, 
the old men caq^ forward and. conducted ns to, a plaice ad- 
<• ' jraning tlie water where we were to make our camp, fa cing tfiei; 

encampment. .They, then sent some of the younger men ‘ 
j gather wood for us. 

■ On this trip f was taken by Yerawaka guides obtaiined near, 
^s place from camp to camp, through a ^eat part of tlie ‘ *' ' 
round by Lake Lipson in. the most friendly manner. ’■ 

If visitors are expected, and it is thought that they may no 
know exactly where the camp is, smoke signals are used. These 

Mmrdu? mesniiig ''What aio jon?’— Uiid, EanganX)^ House, « 

All those of the same unme FiTe -then in the suUe hst^ e 
. ‘tewtlieri'wliwgetber, and even lend eaeh other their woiiiail" 



P:.' V,' - '“'’ "• T.—yI%e J tm and other ki^red- ‘ 

! klso used to iiitteTitidn of distant parties "with whom- the 

aoltt»-maVer wishes to eommimicate. • ' , 

; I olwerved such: smokes as these when out in the ¥and^- 

nga conntiy aon&^wcst of Lake Eyre, wliioh tJieii, in the year 

>57, had not long?l^n discovered by Stuart Almost daily I - 
, )aenred TOlumns-^ jemoke rising from the flat-topp^ ranges, 
bemmon there, X&sse signals were, I then thought, to 
atti^tattotioii ofa^ier Yandairnnga to the strangers travelline 
n their country^ ® 

■ J-oe Dieri ■ also fl^t out periodically parties, consisting fex- 
dusiyely of men, fot,;yarious puiposea AH the tribes in this 
part of C»itral AujiraJia, and indeed ^ beyond it, use as a; 
'naTRotif* tlffi dried tu^s of tKe pitclieri liush.^ 

^^The Dieri sent an {expedition of able-bodied men annually to 
tte piteheri country/, -on tlie Herbert lUyer in Queensland a 
distance of some 250; miles. This party has to pass through 
several hostile- tribes ifn. its journey, and mnst fiaht its way if 
.necessary. On arriv^g at the pitcheri country, tlie leaves and 
smaH twrgs of the hush arc carefully .picked off. Small holes 
^o deep arc dugi|n the sand, and heated with live coals. 
Ihe pitchen ^ then ipt in the holes after they have bteen 
naned mt and is covered up with hot sand and hskod. V/hea 
re sap hj^s been svap^pted pitch'eriis taken eut and packed 
up irCatly m-^netted bij^ and/amaH WallabY' skins, each mail 


; auwuttuds' and' 
:W are iiiHof 

^ve .fqngh^' of tribes they 
on thwr .fcrt hebiad as well as in 
; yriJd and ejrtms^t -reports. There is 

pitcheri. 
obtained under 
W all gtmb after a lew months, being 

«w^:iiQ the more 


of tinsted gnwi, daubed f.— -Ji- i- 
abiuM of tbe awd of ^ ; ' 

to'th^ mart-. 

^ % <>* the contiW, The 

or the skins of kaDgsraos 
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Mr. Gason tells me that when the Dieri expeditioii tetnmedl S 
he used to obtain as much as six bags, weighing each three 1 
pounds, for one shirL As soon as the pitchori became scarce 'k 
the leading men would come to him bringing all kinds ol'^- 
wejipons as presents for a small quantity, bcggina him t© eive- ’^ 
th<^«one little ^ ^ I 

I found the use of pitchcri very common with the iTantTO^' l 
Tininta at Cwper’s Creek. 1 had fr^iueutly a quid of piteheii- 1 
offered me fresh from the mouth of a friendly black fellow, afid^ 

1 have obtained it in an unchewed state done up in small 4 
dosely netted bags made of grass twine and human hair. The"^ 
Yantruwuiita told me that they travelled about ten days' iournev'' 3* 
and they jHiinted to the north-west as the direction TMa 3' 
might give a distance of from 150 to 200 miles, and would ^ 
roughly ^ree with the ^position of what is now known as- the ^ 
Ihtcheri country.” The Yantruwunta mixed their pitchmi ^ 
witli the dried leaves of a bush called by them “ Wira” which i 

‘^beir country 

Ihe Wira IS prejiured by breaking off small twigs and dryi^ t 
th^ in the hot ashes. They are then broken up and feSef l 
with the pitchen for chewing. The use of pitclieri was knowd:? 
not only to the Coopers Creek tribes but also as far as least 
the Barrier ilanges in ifew South Wales. , ‘ 

In July or August in each year the Dieri also sent ont"! 
.another expedition southwards to procure red ochre. This “■ t 
alleys r^arded as being a perilous expedition accompanied W % 
way Rogers and piiva^ns. The party had to travel thr^ 

; :^es and lack, through the country of hbstile tribes H 

keeping strict watch eveir night and having to procure their 
food asAey travelled, and on their return ’journey each man f' 
Q^^m dOtoipO IbaWaght of artificially made up rS . 
,^re., The men were all picked, and the expedition was under t 
^^dance of some great leader. The men were marked each « 
.teith three dtnjies of red ochre and with three black ones of 
meaceoua ore immediately under the former across the 
abdomen. Two marks of the same were drawn across the -< 

!!!t™ bis. beard and moustache 

lacked out and the hair of his head cut sliort beford he 
started: • . + 

MnJj^pk J^es tell»me,Speaking of the Blanchewater section 
of the Dien tribe, tliat the annual expedition down tlie \ ' 

plai^ for red ochre was one of the most important duties of 
the tnlKj. {some scvenly or eighty of the pick of the fightim 
fenlT® u ^ P* anned,and they fought with am 

SwSIh dared te oiipose them. The ochre 

was into Lage cakes aiid was carried back for use si 



I • ■' A. W. ^.blfenT , — IHeti and t^her kiitdred 

ailwSh ?“■’ principa. 

£ fr ‘**®7 to the other tribes beyond thS 

•fiw spears, shields,; apd other weapons.. ' 

■ y^’to’JWHote gave me a similar acoeaot of their annual 

bn also for the slabs of sandstoiw 

on which they grinitheir seeds for foal. The locality to which 

things must hare been, to judge-by their 
statements, far doiim on the western side of the Flinders^ee • 

three hundred miles. TlW 
. the patty could not stop two days in any one nlaS 

■ hunt for food as welh Ihe flagstones used for grinding seed 
“ K Pr?cur^- somewhere near to the red^ ochre^nSS 

•XrwTsi'^ o- of 

party which the Dibri sent out was the dreaded 
W j? the avenger of the dead, of those who were 

t),P said something of it when speaking of 

- “'® ™ which messages are ddtreted. ^'-‘wvxug 

with * camp of one br more men, marked each 

^th a wlutc hand nrand the head, with diagonal white and 

ttft Wd M stomach, and with tihe point of 

the teard tied up and tmped .vith hninan hair, is S“ijn 

Tfiese men do noteonrers^ on wdiniS 

ol «»«■■?. l»riM, beeo io W .t 
. I. think it almost certain that it was The 
theto were mjamately connected with tlie Dieri, and thS 

®a*"e- Moreover I 

“‘®“ painted and with their beards ti^ ' 

. desenbed to me by -Mr. Gason. ®“ - ' 

^^>» a c?«iwM cnstam amongthe Dieri which may find: 

in this action. It is called Tutcliin. Wlienabi aaIm' 

“ ‘i^ce from home either to one of 

Vat^niu This isdbne WinWlMM . .liJX.. 
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have all the men in the camp at him, and he would l>e called 
and considered an untnistwortliy man. Mr. (Jason tells me that 
he has often been the Yfitchin of some Dieri men, giving' &em 
old wearing apijarel, and receiving from them in return carved 
weapons and ornamental articles. This practice is used for 
bartering, tor instance, if a man saw a carved boomerang 
which he desired, he would say to the owner of it^ “I will 
you such and such things for it if you will be nty YnteWm”. 
If they agree they become YuLchin, and the one man, after senne 
trip to an outside camp of tlie tribe or elsewhere, returns with 
the tilings bargained for, hands them over, and the exchange- is 
maile. When pirople see a IMeri man or woman with a strmg 
about hus or her neck it is said, “ Jfor whom arc you Yutchin l’ 
A son may be Yutchin for his father ; for instance, a father 
may promise to make some boomerangs for his sons while they 
•are out hunting for him. Whatever they catch, po matter, how ' 
much it is, they on their return hand to him, and thp women 
flock round to see what kind of Yiltchin the lioys have been. 
The l^merangs are, of course, made and handed over at once. ' 
Mr. Gason has seen little boys of from seven to ten years of age 
coaxing their father to make them boomerangs, promising to be 
Ins Ytttclun. . 

_:Mr; Gason always had pveral Yutchin, and when he heard of 
b^ks about to visit a neighbouring tribe he sent for them, and 
^ving them presents, they would request him to place a cord 
round the neck of each, as Yutchin. On their return they 
, ^hflght idm presents in return, such as carved Weapons, oma- 
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f 8. Initiat'Um Ceremonies. 

The initiation ceremonies of the Dieri tribe, as will lie seen 
from the following account, wliich is compiled from Mr. Gason’s 
cw^un^tioMj^ differ very materially in detail from Uiose of 
castem triws uf which the KuringaLof the Coast Mnrrin®, 
^ev^eio described by me,' may. be taken as an example. 

Dieri ceremonies are typical of those of the kindred tribes 
which are referred to in this memoir, and I find that they even 
extend, ™ a modified form, wMlo still, retaining the blood-letting 
ceremony under .its naioe Of Wilyaru, to the Adajadura tribe of 
Yorfa Peninsula. So 'far as I am aware at present the peculiar 
rite which, to use the Dieri term, may he called Kulpi, seems 
to be confined to such tribes as practice circumcision. If, thefe- 
' ' ■ ■ ■ 1 . : ■ 

* “2" Cwtemomea of Initiatioii^’ '■ Joinn. .Anthttsik hut *’ ' 

p. 4iiSL. , , . " 



If 


] Wirt.— n'iofd vtiker kind^ 

foite,.a'line be from the Murray montib noiihwaids ^ tli6' 
'Ckilf of Garpeut|iaE^;it will roughly denote the boundary between 
the two types df^itiatiotis. To the West of this line drcum- 
and J£ul^ alb} found while to the east of it initiation' 
ceremonies of tl^;-iKuringal (Bora) type prevail. It must be 
understood, how<^cr, that this line is no more than a roush 
; approximation, that either type may . be found in plaees 
V. within the generiid -limits of the other. 

It is the prin<%^ headman (Pina Pinaru) of the tribe who 
" decides, when youths shall be passed through the various stages 
of the initiation c[ei>emunies. That is to say, he decides upon t^e 
time .when .he liiida that there are a sudicient number ready.- 
The matter is, oficoJirse, brought’ by him before the Great 
■ Council,: iwt he detndes so far as concerns the time and place 
and as'tii i^ich ydnths are to be initiated. * 

!'■ The knocking ouj? pf teeth, as practised in this tribe, is per- . 

fonned at an earlier period than in tribes having the Bora 
; ceremoiii^'; that is; to say, at w earlier period in the conxse 
of initiation^ and is not confint^ only to the boys. 

[When a child isflj-om eight h> twelve years of age the two 
front teeth of the npper jaw are taken out in the followij^ 

• inannerr-^Two pieces of the Cooya Mura tree, each about a fo6t . 
long, are shatpeped'|.;at one- end to a .wedge-like shape, then 
{>laced on either the tooth to ^ extracted,- and driven iu 
■ htiy.-" . ' A piece of. Wallaby skin folded two- or three tjmen is • 
p .llabed i^nst:^ tooth. A jhece of vireed,' abont two feet ] 
agaiai^he yallaly. dein and sfeick With a heavy 
,to dooefeB‘'t^^ is th^ ', 

led;out<hy,ihe operation is repeated on the 

,nd tooth.* ' As sdou-^^ eictracted a piece of 

p (4ay is'placed in the holes to stop bleeding. The boy or 
as tho, ease may-te, is forbidden during the ceremony, or ' 
Ihree aays after, to look at the men who were present, but 
whose faces were turned from them. It is thought that a breach 
of this rule would cause children’s mouths to dose up, and con- ' 
sequently that they would not be able to eat afterwards. The ‘ 
teeth: draVm are placed in the centre of abunch of emu feathers; ' 
*ne^ with fat, and are kept for about twelve months 
he bdid.tfeiit if thrown away the eagl^wk would cause la ' ' 
a te glibw in theii plec^ to turn up over the npp^‘ liW 


teeth b«ng e^hrfly Wi)B|>ped -jup. with iSnra feeihe# 

ly^the bo^s Either, car thf n^phst tektives; tihtiI^{i]:^e^^ 
iple^ and eytojfe 
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■ low rutnbUiK nMae, not using any words, blows two or three 
, ^tnes witk h»s mouth, and jerks the teeth through his hand 
to some httle distance. He then buries tliem about eighteen 
im*os under the ground.' The jferking movement is intended 
to.sh^ thereby taken all the life out of tliem, as 

slMndd he fail to do so the boy would be liable to an ulcerated 

distiwrced™^^****”*” speech, a Wry mouth, and ultimately a 

" ' * intimate cimnection between the 

■ t^th and the peraon from wliom they were extracted when even 

“ ^stance, and aftojr a considerable lapse of timn Such a 
. .. tehcl is not, iiecuhar to the DierL The Murring also -hiild it. 

When r returneil from the Kuiingal of that tribe, which I have 
, elsewhere daswibed. I took with me, in the chaiacter o J the 
hodman who had caused the ceremonies to be held, the teeth 

■ which had b^n knocked out In the projier course of events 
‘ It would hswe been my duty to hand them to one of tlie other 

... who would then again send Uiem on, until havin« 

made the round of the whole district from which the peonle 
ceremonies had come, the teeth wouldulti- 
hi^n ^ to their former, possessor and be retained by 

: Neply-twelve months after my return one of the principal 

i Murring men came tome, having travellcil some 300 miles frcmi 
his home on the southern coast of New South Wales. His errand 
was to fetch back the teeth, and be explained that he had been 
. .sent for thena because one of the boys had fallen into ill-healtli 
■' beheved that the teeth had received some injury’ 

•*.. Md had ^ected him. He received the teeth from me with an 
.. assurance that they had been placed in a box apart from any 
^bptenws. such as “quartz crystals" which could influence - 
, jaeip, Mb returned home, bearing the teeth with him carefully 
^JUfi poncealed. * 

' about nine or ten yearaof «g« , ^he ; 
jBtpJto prcHW^n^ are qoimnenc^ by a woqian walking up to 
^^uth JO Uie ^y p^ of the eyening and quietly slipping a : 
aMtog n^e:^ hear, pyer hi head, to which is Mteched 
.^awss^ sheU (KM>. Ihia.; woman is a married woman, not 
Ot,,hW or dass or in any way related to him. This is - 
®«“«>enemueBt of a row. Neitlier the boy nor his ‘ 
. .fettep have previously m,ade aware of what is intended ■ 
Pireetly the bey fimlB the shell suspended round his neck he 
TOPS up and runs out of the camp. Hi . father becomee >■ 

■ .i". , , ^ ‘ 

.■V V ^ am boj- ; ai‘ Mng*T i«r ■ 

>, roL-::^ 
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tcmToung to 
'lie attacks the 
From toe 
Mveral miHiths 



the case tolat fatoero. tMok theiir Mma .. 
the paitifbl opersttoo. Becomiiig eniagi^' 
and gene^. h^t resxilto ' 
ist toe bo3r rnshes out . of the :ratap until 
toe, eiroumciMon, exwptnig toe night .jonr 
,, ceremonj.iro. woman is suppled to'.have • 

a sight (^- him. night befbro toe. dredm:eisipi)i . aU ^ 

women see hi™^ lew minutes only. . 

At this time> a«i)^e avaUable toihespe^le ^ile.q^,.'ahd, 
as . has hech statd^^ p. 56, toem is foE the time .nnrestoieted 
intmeouTse b^wej^ fhose Who are '^itaura to todh otoer. Aiter.> 
waide tois ^yes li^-to many, bloody qhajrrels,. but they date npt ' 
speak of what is at thjB KuiraweB-wonkana^ fearing seveie 
liunishmcp^ l<)r t^toig to m^^toraaine and tamper with .toeijr 
ttotohhshed rules, 'immediately hefoto the hoy is cireumcised a 
Touiig man picks lip a hajodhd ;hf .ssnd. and spriitol^ it as..-. 
he runs round the (^p. , Tbis^k sUppos^ to drive oat .£uchi . ' 
and to heep Mncaik^ in. . ... 

As. soon ss toe m^mdmoa has fakem pl^e the father of the ' ^ 
boy.stot^ inspired % Mhitov' ’i 

mtira, .giVM him a n|k naihe. . ->iue is then taken away % 
youi^iinen and:.k^t^way.,D!)^ serveial tooidhs. •/ . , , ' ^ 

■.■ ‘IJhn wort iOftrwhton^- afhfel* i. hjwi tiTp roaton fe ttuttito^^'l^ilykni.'' 
~to6jidiito^j^^;pre» TQnk uamj 

'■ 


play 

d-i^to, it, 81^. the. old ' 
and so' oat; 
toe quantity [j^ 
for this pradice .is ; 

i also shims itott 

;topt should he 
^ h matter of ' ito ntcgi 

t {toe xpuiig Bpito^ 

VO .young 
Jda Aeito . 

stotoi. mne 
L tonnigh the 
S Wijyara he will point 
^Afil toe scars kre h^ed 
’,-^;±;“toe 
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TiuiiitjJiateiy after the ceremony of Wilyam a wooden instni- | 
ment is given to the youth. It is called “ Yurithi^” and is from ? 
. h to 9 mches long, i«ch tliick, and from 2 to inches wide I 
It has notches at each side.i It lias a small hole at one end to ' 
iVhich 18 attached a string about 10 to 12 'feet long, made either - 
of native flax or human hair. On the Yuntha being whirled ^ 
round the head it makes a Iwid huxmning sound, f 

The Yuntha is never seen by the women, and they do not f 
whatrauses the sound made, by it. The men teU them ^ 
that It IS Muramura inspiring the young man to make the ‘i 
noise, and that this shows that he is satisfied with the Wilyaru S 
ceremony. It was some time after Mr. G^ou was initiated in the i 
Ihen ceremonies that the Yuntha was shown to him, and he « 
.. . . was r^uired to- promise never to show it to women, or to let ? 
them Kjiav that he possessed ona 
A Yuntha which has been used at flie Wilyam is marked with V 

a numlmr of small notches on tluj side at one end. Ifbychauce "■ 

.■ a Yuntha. is 1 (^, the finder examines it to see whether it beirs « 

■ notdiM ; if It has, he carefully secretes it and acquaints the ? 

. elders of lua find. If there are no uotehes he treats it just as a f 

plain pie^ of wood, and he may even carry it to the cami) and | 

make a^ke of ifc The Yuntha is one of the most important 
^ secrets of the tribe, and the kuowIe<}ge of it is kept inviolate t 
fr^ the women The lielief is that if the women were to see I 
., a Yuntha which had been used at the ceremonies and know the 

■ . secret of it, the Iliori tribe would ever afterwards be without ' 

. snakes, mards, and other such food. :t 

- Mr. G^n tells me that when he was initiated he was required 
.. to promise that he .would keep all their secrets, and never even ■>’ 
.^a teaci^ on the ground, to show the Yuntha to women. 1 
When tfae^I^antha is given to the youth he is instructed that he 

J huntina' The ' 

Inen dhi^ tiiat when the Yuntha is handed to the young Wil- 
y»ra hiMieocm^ insiiired by Muramura, asd that he has' the 
^ wMiitog it when he goes out in seareh of igaiiie and 
tiefi^ his wounds are heUled, to cause a goed haivest of lixat^ 
snakes, and other reptilea . 

V ,The yonn^ man is udver seen the women from, the time * 

. , wjien he is made Wilyaru ' until he returns tp the camp after 
perhaps loasxj reonths. * All ■ the blood which was caused to 
str^m over him jbas worn off. and the gashes are tliOroughly 
heal^ before he shows himself at the camp. All his near female ' 
xelations(*) become Very anxious about him during the time of his 

One in By .pDs^ion, for which I hwe to ihu* Mr. Gaww, has nhui 
5 *^; . .,.1 ‘ r ,. ■ ... . 

* AmvtOti-pidniimui. These w those whom the Dim leginrd m ; too - 
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hi» wKc^boQtsL;^/Aibo^i'l| 
iter the.^eereti^^i and atrIl!igbt/terappG^ches.^iie^«(l^ 

:vii^g dark, . nod ; tjtii^ is no -iaoctq,.- ' 

eonainen^ Yontha)' cbiisi^ng a' j«md noii^ ': 

, tbiiB is exceptin|r the ewtersf ^ 

lOarvjdsg wifcli food :vlu(d) ^'. w^uten. haHns ^pli^ 

.. They 'eij^r iip |m-;«Beo«ra^ . t^'-yoiiag. -WilyaE^^ ij 
.' dc^rt^ ’3^n, ai^^padied ;t?7 • d 
alteady been ,ma^;^dlpnL , c^pOB^^ W.lM 

caanpt veeme 'to'J^ cauQ>,'s6r. nid 7 -La.^eiren be, se^-. '^hi 
if&nsA irttil his ^^nds li^:l>ei^A;- ' '■ , ^ V. ■ t 

> :$here» a greS^joicing .Wily^, finally retdinp' 

i»_ the e^jw. He^ Tnadejfi^fa td, e^iei^ly by kis “.B^heii . 

- an^ his .“ be is j^^ldied .iv^m speekiiig; to. 

the. actual in ^ Wilyani ca^ony .un^ he.;! 

: gWcn' Sonie-lohid o^^iesi^ to'.eaeh. , As he banda tl^ .piesj^ 
to.' end of .the opeta^s hie ht :^ufin. told he' may now ■ 
' speak.; .. ^is.xiusU^ is earned'. «sii strictly. '' A^., Oastm s^" 
th>it hh.Bei^ 'Witiiclij^I a Wilyasro eenetoony '.Witihont ]re^V.ij 
« preseut fitom -the azid ,W .‘iBever - could , tl^ - ease t 

'th^ -^ho :|tKe|i^,'t^i^^^-'j^ the 


«eEeBMBiy;.s^noe oih of 



^ ^ ,,, ^_,_,.._jftni>ww»_tw 

'which. 


daj'^nesBe&.fr^ 
89 the fii^ 

le^yj^ pee:>^.o^^ 

.e^;.l^d Btoffiogers that: they'ato bailed -da, friegi 
hdidng'cdrived, th|^ frait fex the fulldjf Ae ihd^' 
diaing th'e;dereBKmy,>imie]h4^j^; 

IT? 





' ' • , . ' ^Mhes- of chiral Australia, 

— tiifi'top. FfisAers of the owl ajid the emu are fiistened f^the fore- 
.» -head and mta, and a la^ Yinka or girdle made of hninan hair 
^ XB’wouzui roand the vyaisi. Tlie face is painted red .and 

' shout with 

: full force of their lungis for about ten minutes. They then 

sej^te, the women going a little way from the ewnp to dM>ce, 
while the men proceed to a distairee of about 300 yards, the site 
■ telectcd being a plain, generally of hard ground, which is neatly 

• swept. A little boy of about four years of age opens the cere- 
HWny being tricked out all over with down of the swan and 

' duck, bearing a- hunch of emu feathers on his head and 
..having his lace painted, red and white. He dances into the ring, 
fte young following him, and they followed by the old men. 

The dence is kept np for about tea minutes,, when the boy stops 

• the dance by running off the danciog ground. 

All' the young men then go through many extraordinary 
e|i^utioD8^ and this is continued until sunrise, when, all lieiug 
Isfod, the ceremony m closed and they retire to sleep* durin^r the 

^?y-, ‘ . 

-Hie, reason for . holding this ceremony is to enable all the 
tribes to meet and to amicably setfiibany dispute that may liaVe 
ariten. since the last Mindari.j 

. , , Connected with the initiation eeremanies b«t evidently hot 
essential as regards all the initiated, is a most remarkable 
■ operation to which some are subjected, and wbieh is called by 
the Dieri Kulpi.‘ This is a convenient word for this rite, and I 
shall, therefore use it both for the proceeding itself, and also for 
the perscei who has been aflected by it. I have before said that 
ft line drawn foom the Murray mouth to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
i^ghly sep^tes tlfo area where cirennacision is practised from 
, tabw wbere.it.'is'Qotkiiown.v The same line will serve to diow 
; ^ Of: toe Kidpi practica I have several 

i^^&^|i^e(Mrespondmite in toe Western half of the Austiar 

this in^ktter..hot' 
teoreocmtpleteaecxmnt-th^ . 

.JT. 

At toe' seeitit.’OohnoS ht trldeh. toe-.circpoiieiaion ceremony is. 

iuiu: bue heaw <M- totems fix 

a)^U|mt.he.S^pG -^rtafni men ate horaxnated' to see. ' 
demsion ehnied pitW and they, are responsible to tb.e hcad- 
for the pr^r incisiQh being ntade, cleaji, straight^ and ^ 
'without any lasBecessa^ violenoe. 

warning Or. Boti«a is to toe^rou]^ Eoao. He goes ; 

m -AitoWSM* ■ 


A 

s 
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r* ant effjer kinSrf f. 


' I®rty, suddenly pillion hiid fidib b^in 

^d th^ ^m 'i'M y oiiag mail natarally stmiggiisa. mW 

^^lentlyv a»&ik|!Sj^*fhcy afc about to niunler hiin, 
an* lufi fathM-aw^^erina most pi£*^ toue,i until 

.1^ l»an% ‘ . Other men ilrhahW! 

IOSH^mO TI/)W * malT_.lTTV4 anirl . ^a 11 .i^ — i. «« v 


j — ; vwicr iuen 'irna'naim. 
raBh,np. as^ ^ hia liofc to bft 

fij^t^ fort^^ey are only goitog to make a Kutoi ot hiim 
, W, howeref, i||(i ,i|^tc of -, this he .•continues to stan^le; they 

• beftt him .liRVm»1v^)hn* f.ll/t i-n aw*a4-^ 1 w:-« * 

AS Jt: v« ^aaai>ut>u AlliUk. ^ TIU^ . ’ 

m thdir pow^ and moreover that his 
hfe iS-HOt in dang^ The old men and tb& bystanders encdutSi 
hm by.^yingthatvje mu^ not mwl the paoii for that itS 
n^uig to w^^^ tinoii^ dreaimasion- ! Burina 

; operation, whicfclasts abont t\reiiiymiiralns,^ old .^ 

^n^pc^t up to him feteady. hut many yoitiiB 
•faint a%r tiie oper^n is over. . > . ; . • ' 

^t viplfiDtiy dnf% tha operation. Lai^diwps of^ 

^Tlired frtwn his *»T«n; “r 

# «b 4! 4eg> graiiindly ' 

■jfeli 'bttdk'.unm Afe ttoasll of 




only. 

spoke 

P» 8 ent 8 to', 
-months hefere a ■ 
he is bound ., 
or witnesses. . Jjfc V 
*i j man, sn^ .a^a ',• 

'^®»;r’Bps*?mon tdnds to giv* 5 '. 
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the womten in a perfectlynude stata It is to the Kulpis that - 
^ , important inattera bearing on the welfare of the tribe are f 
“ entrosted, and they always lake precedence of tho other men 1 
. > - who are not Kulpi. They hold in fact the most important f 
positions, and powerfully influence the govqpiment of the ? 
faille- ' ■ % 

' The headman, Jaltna Piramurana, in compliinentinga Kulpi on ’ 

’ the satisfactory manner in which he had accomplished some i 
,* miasion,or matter which had been entrusted to him, was accus- t 
tomed also to refer to his being a Kulpi. f 

' AH men sent, on special missions to other tribes are Kulpi. I 
It would never be even thought of to send a non-Kulpi in & 

" charge, as he would not carry much weight or have such ^ 
influence as a Kulpi. f 

f Men often express regret that they were not Kulpi, feeling 
some jealousy of the superior position of those who are so distin- f 
guished, for the Kulpis also take precedeiice at the grand • 

. corroborees, where they are the principal leading dancers and also * 

' . as “ masters of the ceremonies ” generally. | 

’■ The Dieri say, according to Mr. Gason, that the object of the ' 

. Knlpi operation is “ cleanliness,” and that without it no one can I 

•; be a '‘thorough man.”* | 

On the young women coming to maturity there is a sort of ^ 

* ceremoby caUed Wilpadrina. At it the elder men have a right { 

to their young women, and exercise it, the other women bein" f 
cr^iizant of it, and being present, ° » 

' ' I 

V § 9 . Debtors and Wizards, j 

'H ■ * * ‘ 

‘ - atS*® “ gene^ly called by the whites, the 

- . . ^Dbetoor,” is supposed to have direct communication with two . 

■ ' . Kndii m^d MQra Mura. He interprets dreams and 

reWe^ tO'. lie relatives ' of the dead the person by whom the ' 
.’■‘'deceased has be^ IdHed. If a Dieri has a dream and fancies ■ 
he has seen a departed friend dniwg the night, he reiwrts the ; 

i ciionmstonee to the Kunki; probably not omitting to embellish 

the BccQiiiit. Hie Knnki p^ape deelares that it is a revelation 
And not a toere di^m, iauid announces it in the oamp in an 
, excit^ speech. For the Dieri disHanguish between what they 
consider a vision and that which is a mere dream. Hie latter 
■ ” is called Apiteha; and is thought only to be a fancy of the head. 

' , There aremtaay draiinsiuiGeB coimected with tho Kulpi pnuitice which . 

; . altliough unfit f<n<.p[iMieittii»i, oiwht to b« plaeed on itcatA in unna way I 
; , 1^0 wnt Bomc in inaiuiwript to &. E. B. Tylor. Tho Eot, L. KiMn iabi^o 
, iR bj- oMiftin tribet iw b OT iy vif mi onentti^ 



to Kud^i, a pow^ni ■ 

Kui^ki his pc>w^ to pr^ace 

, eatb, or to heaipltli^i whicfa-aomo' ni-Jior- ITimln '. t>, 

sleeper ihad a .real 'ol^W' i 

■^ad fna^, he, order food to placed fcr the ’dea«t,;<tf '^; ■ 
,ftre to to made ##at his (rpirit itis^ CMae and 
^nt .4 open the mahner in which .the :hiten>i!b& 

reomyipd elders whhflujr the i^uhki C>How» #iiii;:- 

to coTO aie^. Jalina 

;n-« a tot^. Xttn^gf^a was his Wole "him, hist he iSl 

not exenase hia^^wer ekoepJ^^ on behaU pf perso^ . 

T -P® caiigfat cold iidteiid^ by leveii ■, 

,J^ma heanng ib4p oras ill, seirt dpwn to aat pennfesmri 
toe- other, troopers;;,^ “drive.Kachi o*ft of the -police camn” ; 

' W1L ^ * ' 

. When < ye pf th(^im am», Whether man; woman, or child; 

: of w^oh ito body, as^ no onamV.’ 

' ; |J.®.‘®?S^:^Vip4|oen ti^ .tog^her ahd b^ 
p alan beheads of Usifee Sar ? 

men, and on ari^ A^lacBd^im;StS >^^ Sw'^Bhd ifbr aV > 

• ^owB, nest th8'ib»Ye w>ae 

•, .,otfaeia.plato;j|^.eotp|ie oq, tWr imii^l ’ (5«^ ^41^; ett’'iiwat 








j*, r'. if.' " . ' - 

■ Triba 0 / Central Australia. , 

]be‘m&de awre .hy this sij^ of the dqath, and thus avoid a 
.chance of hurting the feelings of the survivors. This black 
.mark is called “ raitna mfiru-muru,” or “black mouth.” 

; ' : [The order in .which the relatives partake of their dead relatives 
■ifttbis. -The mother eats of her children, and the children of 
•tii^ij: mother.] A man eats of his sister’s husband and of his 
brotKer^s wile. Mother’s brothers, mother’s sisters, sister s 
■children, ■mother’s parents, or da^ughter's childien are also eaten 
•i' by those to whom the deceased stands in- such lelation. [But 
.. . ' the father does' not eat of his children nor do the children eat 
; . of ilieir .sim.] 

■ When all is comjdeted the grave is filled in and a large stack > 
of wood is placed over it. Invariably after a death the J)icri 
sdnft their ernnp and never after speak of or refer to the defunct.. 
,;■'■ ^ ■ It’ is ’thought that when a person dies the spirit ascends I’uri- 
j. , 'wlphna, or the sky. It can 'also loaiu the earth but caniurt 
, ■ become visible; except in vissions.. Food is placed at the grave 
. for many days, if the dead person was one of influence, and if in . 

’ the winter months a fire is lighted in order that the ghost may 
warm .itself. * The ^im(f round the, grave is carefully swept, and 
, Mr. GasOn has oftem heard the Dieri declare that they had seen 
tte tracks of the deceased, although they could not see the spirit 
itself. Bhoold the food not be touched it is thought that the 
spirit was not hnngiy. 

lliey also think that tlie ghosts can take up Uieir abode in 
ancient trees and therefore speak with reverence of these trees, 
f and' are careful that they sliall not be cut down or burned. 

The Dieri never wish, to die, and consider that they are punished 
: , by- Muia Mura darifig life for any offence. 

trinkets, weapons, or decorations are buried with the corpse, 
whi^ is iberely rolled up in ajiy old wrapper which, might have 
f -\bieW'SDrofin4- it whan death occurred.* • For months after a death 
'y ffe ly^.'lrdlafeiv^ aXe^afmenred over wi^ ■white clay. They ate 

anything tb^y' ask 

; - . repfy in the same mtmner. 

' The 'wameft mpQni ainid ace hpecmbless much kmger than- the men. 

.sympathy -is f^t i^.raase ieho are in 'mdantiog,.aQd their. 

.. : fhenda seeii^ tfaesa’-thoa will nlten burst out into.genuine tears 
of grief for tiheta: ;'V ; • ‘ 

fAs no one is suppoasd'tndie from any cause other than the -. 
madmurtions ci some one in his own or a neighbonring tribe, so 

. .* I mu masSi etaru’eic vitli tKe'alauwt. complete absence of an^UuDg like ' 
■■ eominsR, m fdr iMtenro skip rugs, unong Mieso'tribey. . aSe Dieri obtained tba ■ 
|U:^.walIatij-iiid kaogaroe'fjnm the bill trib« eoe^ .of -tbrin-; bint.tfca!' 
jjareikuateSM Yentwaja bad n^me. I once ww ’» pn^iiein ak^ 

. * V '• ..V‘ - ' 'V I.- ' 



childrea arc in :c6^ta&t 


eiii- vomea/t 

l£fRn(}(Mi min>R-:i tii whn nw.sT i ..' ' -."" 7 ~ 

'/\ „ ““j near, tiamiiiy toifc hiani .- * ' 

One oHhe a^^eomojon 8{jeJl3 Tvhidi it i» suprtj^ d 

s^^do^ain^— > . Tlierefore; so soon aa a 
alt tfaerp js a cr ‘ ‘ 

/.bone.”; If the < 


ptatioQ ibo ^nii opt who has “giv.ea'.>'hfiA 
--nan does not grt b^r, his wif)^ K 

•’411 r»o. ftkAAwMM'l* - •*''<* 


* ^ ‘ V' s” iKinsua so^cceo. ' ThmOoe 

iUandisnote^pQBfeed 
? j^“ hnowiHg^ hj. this tliat he is ansp^, 
^ return to her relatiy^W 

nto dgand espec^y^ beV^*to 
<n ^poitane^ th^l^pebted ntan is oeitain to be killed.! ' t 

Whentheteibi 

-I ^ ® Mr. Gason has . known th< 

^ these banes Tapped in»eipa 

iS ‘S*^**®^ iwtwaded vieS* , and 
ihe^i^me iinte naan^ the death tbey/^h him to die. ' ,* ■ , 

«D(^t an h^., .^0d thdy,le^.>aftih:>.;8;titne >!bat theisaair 

^ ^■l» b«^ Twfc plain inhabited 

be , gpipfl hi the .'departed ’inhabitanits 'fl^ 

^ ^Jeoua fomw^amh; 

■ The Kpakis sometimes relate " ‘ 
^«*e''shy m fcho fon 


\4 


^"••f^-'Sij’^is-t'i*,*-(\i,fi'.\' - .ft 

f T it i ■ t iij^ 
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:Wikj Way ia called Kai-irt, ot the Gieek, Orioa’s Belt is the 
Jf^nkarawa. or the womaa, aud clasters of small stars are called ' 
.MunkaraWalkawura, or the young women. 

■ Tlie. clouds are supposed to be bodies in which tain is myle 
sifcher by the cei'emonies of the Dieri or of the neighbouring 
; tribes, through the inllaence of Mura Mura. The clouds are 
. called Thular^paulka, or the body or substance of rain. 

- > In times of severe drought I have witnessed them calling Upon 
Mura Mura to give tlicm p^weir to make a heavy rainfall, crying . 
: out in loud voices the impoverished 'state of tlieir country and 
■' helf-starved condition of the trilie in consequence of the 
. difficulty in procuring food in sufficient quantity to sustain 
life. 

; : During such drought, to. which the Dieri country is much 
■ subject, the lain-making ceremonies are considered of gi-eat con- 
Scqnenpe, and I have witnessed tfiem many times. 

When it has been determined by the Great Council that such 
a cecemoi^ is to be held [women, accompanied by their Mrauras, 
are .sent off to the.y^ous sub-divisions of the tribe to summon 
the pcopks to' attend at some appointed place. 'When the tribe 
is gathered tpgetber they dig a hole about two feet deep, twelve 
long, and frorq eight to ten feet wide. Over this they build a 
hut of logs, filled in with slighter logs, the building being conical 
in form and covered with bouglia This hut is only sulKoiently 
laige to contain the old men, the younger ones sitting at the 
entrance or outside. This lieiug completed, the women are called 
togethw to look at the hut, which they approach from the roar, 
then dividing, some one way and some the other, they go round 
' .sntU they reach the entrance, each one looking inside but witli- 
speaking. Ihey then return to their camp distant about 500 
^Siras.; ' 

, Tw;0 £uh^, "who are supposed to have received a special 
^ott ficto More' Mura, are selected to have their arms 
^ boiind nw tfie shoulders to prevent - 

of Uood. This bmng done all the men 
lie. ti^ief^y twt, tad the principal Kunki in.the tribe 

kfeBi-a bl^ds tho iofddetiieanulMBlow 

dhow. '■ The bl^ is made to flow on the men sitting round, 
r (fariing whij^ the tWo men threw handftils of down into tlie air 
■some, becoming ;»tttahed to. the b]^d on the men and some 
iffonting ill the air. The blood is supposed to ^mbolise the rain, 
and the down the ^ouds. During thesO proee^ings two large ' 
atones are placed in the centre ot the hut They ispraseni 
during dondi^ pre^ng rain. At this period the women v 
to:.visit.the hut and its]ttinatos,attdhayii^aeett 
m idtire. 'v 
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are produced. The operation is not -very painful, to judge 
' hy the^ patient joking and laughing all the time.. The reawii 
S, jpw lor this.praetice is that they arc pleased with the ram, 
„ahd that there is a connection between the min and tiie scaiu. 
3 $e. iGktson tells me that he has seen little, children orowd round 
: -^operator, patiently taking their turn' and after they have 
operated on, run away, extending their- little chests, and 
■ for tlie rain to beat on them. However, on the following 

:day they were not so well pleased when their wounds vyeie stiff' 
v; sore.' 


, 5 10. Gtisiure Zanguage^ 

. j The use of. signs instead of speech js common ameng the 
iL^raliah Wacks, but the signs in most castsa are not used to 
ah extent sufficient to justify the exjwessiori Gesture Language, 
V as apidied to them. There ate, however, certain tribes 
, liftve, a conjplete system of these signs, and who use them 
haibituaDy to a considerable extent The Dieri customs, as I- 
have shown in this memoii', made the use of gestme in lien of 
words sometimes indispensably necessary ; naoreover, on many 
.occasions Where it is not thus necessary, it is, nevertheless, 

. extr^ely oonyouient' 

'•.In those. tribes as to which I have personal knowledtrc, I 
■ have foilrid great difference in the number and variety of 
^^res used, and as a recognized means of communicating ideas 
; l^*een one individual and another, it must be *preiBised, 
Koiyevcr, that .^ere are certain gestures which appear to be 
almost instinctively used by all people, whothor savage or 
WfUikd-, for instance, the l^konhig with the hand towards 
DB^f w rqieaning ‘‘ Come here ” or the waving of the hand 
'i%elf as; mi^anipg “ Go awy ” and so on. .. Such signs or 
wills Lexp^t, tc met wffJi in lribes„hut 
bei^ in gr^tex dr use, are what- 

g^tmjes -wldi^ |iayd:bh^ Adopted u£ lietf of and .which 

ju wjimfur 'Ul WJCHIUng ^1068 

having ladsamg, ^ueh^ would sot. be af^ient 

. withoQt explaimi^ .toa fMdn^iBeeix^ .itiera for tlw. first time ' 
Tlie variati^ iDiiihe .^equ^y ' of , une 6r rirnnher of i^s 
cita. be anowli by tiiiee e^stnplea The Kiirasi have very 
, .fesw worii>«jgBS -df any kind, and ho gc^ure languid in -lthe 

spDse in wMch I haVp above de|ned it. ' Among tlie few wftma 

.HSeii’ by those:— . ^ 

I^e^jiig tp.: the diaiMlinatiou whjiidi |feey fts^ in coihi^ with - 
wHi^AfuiinJtan gaT^eB.^tio namfi' to^ deiekdLit 



isom^h)^ -the iolIowH^ ijtaitneF '^— i' ' : . ■. ¥ ;> 

'o^ving at t^^iice, tuiiu joieej^g tlw persoQ or ..ft 0 ; 

K^bciim vss bei^ Bica^O'yei‘''piWt€^ Tfriti,' i 

»',aB; 6i^rpal^||^ df tiiS dpraiid, be -migbt ^ 
(i^^pjer, &&,'as the', cate might teqiumV 
/<me (poih^ijg individi^ pces^) is — - 7 -^ ” . 

veu]4 /(Winger eitihep to ilte groohd .tir-i^j'; | 

' ThssVgepfajre ^^^wardeor upwards with ^.fiBgexf'^d 
. c6hvertliratti6age3||^®ineeiJiDg®doaA 
, .- . \The^]^oiwqniq^^bc. aecea^g. to iJift- infa nt ^V€ 

: sSe bli the sole siS^or, Ber^kywi^^ ^ 

hi^agh(; hefcm thd^tieje .^ thh last^te xa * previous porah 
idc^tuni,' jii^ od^use of jge^^ imd from tl^ exam 
i|»hioh.. he giT^;tae, aiid w)di^,.W}li find .thi^- "*»■*" 
£^(ire -meinoir.. thm/ ;wnTrld\ev^ be^'some cpiztpariscai wB 
■ thw ort^<»pioBif^^»re }w|gMge o^f tKe^l^^ . s .. 

• he .placed the mojint^ 

■=fcrihM of S!aii€a^„^ wfifehi io far aa.T c^^^ 

;■ latogo^'wiis'^ #>» thah'd^-tt^ 

'■ . to'a.ltm/hxti^t^l^ti^ the- 3^<^i#fi»g, 'v:>J.''’’.;v-''‘ -v . s 
l 1 bLh!fii^:^e thalf^I aaw.itidsaeef 




x have 
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’ ! ' ; ' . V ; of Cmtral AnstrtUia. 

' The head is bent bach and the eyes look upward, the 
^ht aFin being held higher than the head and alwve it (V.). 

4« goM away. The two hands being placed together hori- 
B*^y in front, palms downward, 'sejarate them in a sweep 
apart. Then point to the horizon in the direction in 
’eb-'they are gone (V.). . . 

sulky f obstiiMte, wnuMing. Extend the lipg outward, 
ib a’-poiiting manner ((}.). 

■ tktd. Avert the fece and smrw up the. mouth and nose as 

ia disgust (V,). 

, Use tlie actiUn of throwing tliis weajxm (V.). 

; ' \Jkfcnr6, Tlie hand being held level to the waist, move it in 
front (V.). 

, S^nd, The hand being held level to the waist, move it to 
the rear (V.). 

1 . " ^ guiet. Pass the ri^t hand, open and palm inward, in 
. front of the face and a little distance from it (V.). 

g^<e&. Hold up the right hand somewhat high with the 
* ;i j UvUi extfcndfid.’ Move it several times (juickly downwards 
; diago^ly from right to left (V.), 

... - , Extend the hand, palm upwards, fingers slightly 

curved as if to receive something. Then draw tlie hand towards 
yourself (V.). 

. ' tocher, eolUet, hmp up. Extend the arms with the 

palms of the hands towards each other, then draw them towaitls 
. the body several times (G,). 

' - Camp avd sleep. Recline the head on one side upon the 

hs^d as if sleeping (V.). , 

,^Ud. Place both hwids behind the back as if carrying a 

*atu<^ flold np the fore and middle finger of one 
mn li^Uy snap tlie fingers and thumb (V.)l 
^T buw'the foiiefiiiger of onwliand ar^oss Uie other hand 


with the-r^t hand foWtods ydnisdf (V.). 
^ bjt'. Extonii the hand and arm straigirt out' Then 
ad iilie anil towards yburself. Repeatu)g this action sdveral 


thnes means come. 

“ ear^d. lie ^ou as of catching a fly wiil 

. Hie right hand itfbse. to the, nuraHi, and squeezing 'the cloeeii 
;.;biaBd together there '. 


» Thare was s iqhi of the Taritniwtints tribe, whem I frequently bbw bat 
^ kaew.eie^iBg by the, gegtaro wlu4 dritibi^lied fahn, 

CrikcFt meaot “ broken orai.” Jt tree hade.by strikine the ndintf of tbe left 
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; ' The liand, palm downwawls, is held a little in 

.^Mbout breast hjglL The hand is now moved seveiS tfmes 

■ the arms 

dach ^d holding the upper part of ttie other arm and draw 
- : jpuftelf together as if feeling (4i ( V ) ' 

;■- wfr fr 

one J.and (^). ’ ^ forehuger of 

haS^« blovra are struck with one hand into the other 

- Kvvaid('v^y“ 

Clench tlie fist and strike downwards; for very lait?e. 
stnke a longer blow with more force (0.). ^ ^ 

■ ^ "^.Sh—far off. Extend the hand quickly, at the same 

I*/® forward and snap the finders (G ) 

■' J^'^er! SuddeBlvpoiutinthedirec- ' 

, • on of danger to which attention is to be directed ( V ) 

- twiS'cV;) ® "■ ^®‘'^'D.and shake it once or 

' . (Vl on the top of ■ the h^ ■ 

I. aor^fMmeJTO.'’”''* ■'» 

thfs' .^*“’*0 ‘•to right hand, tlie palm downwards 

' 1 , tands high up above the 

' i«^I>^«ontwanls ; or. hold up the right U 

he^, and shake it as in the sign for " nothing " {V ) 

The two hwi£ being held 
^,'*®l*Shtly curved, close them toither. - 
• ^ fw pasring between the Wfini/er 

.««/% left thumb between fhe 
^ ^«mb of the ^^t liand; Tlie four fingers of 
a« right; and the little rinu 

^ extended. The hand is sLilv 

. mov^ fitom rigtft to. Idft several thbes (G.i ^ ■ 

outwards the thumte being turned inwards. This'si*^ is us3 
the dd men to the yonng men if they ate mishehaving tliem- 

seiTBS,and It signifies “strangling” (G.> W'"<*ving uiem- 
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to their conception of morality. Their idoas^^nt^”^ 
of morality am m,/u,o s^o iSTtte 

tn^ M as stroDg in ito way with them as with im 

: ha, W ?l":d"S‘.»"paMS 

ertn in a wide sense, between tliose who are aceordii^^ftlip'i. 

kin depends uixm tlicir view of the line in which descent nmss 
and d&scent in ^esc tribes is counted through the mother’ 
1 he Piraum practice is clearly a form of gr^p mamW £ 
which a number of men of one exogamous divisio£ coh3S,i^ 
a number of women of the other division. The children of this 
gixmp necessarily also constitute a group in which the mpmito 
am.^thcr, and aishas, mid hetw^eenV^t^?^” 

Here we find the idea which imdcrlies the prohibition 
of marriage withm the class division. All in it £ InS 
given level of tto generation, are brothers and sifted Se 
Reding level in the generation is the group-progenito? of the 
fraternal gmup, and this latter in its tu£ produS a £££ if 

the the fihal relation to it. Hore^ have 

the actual fact as it exists in the Pirauru group Jd S 
pictures to ns the former condition of the class^iviSorm w£ 
^ition has been fossilized, so to say, in the relationshi>tenn 3 

The classificatory system of relationships, to use the term 
^ployed by the late Dr. Mmgan, has beci a grearsSbS 

following 

wf ^ ^ ^ enqniiy have been guided by ideas in which the? 

ditferentm their character to those which we have. ThisSroS 
probably ansen from considering a Sav^ as a hnTna£^- 
wh, m . mdn extent tbmta inch .“iS S 

Suc^ an idea cannot have a sound foundation. We \ see its 
^ultsperha^ m the most marked form in, the writiZ S : 
Ko^a^^t eveq late writers are not free from it 
1316,18*0 Mr. J. 1. Mc^nnao, in his work op “Aneient SqdetyJ^ 
'■'■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ • , ; H 'O-'. ‘ 
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&^^atgabd backwn^hxnii 4he Oiigiiientaiy 

?®®o«iitSj^V(m "i^tra veiled 'wb&t he conceiyieiB 

been ffie, origin ^;^ial institnlaoiis^ He hte 

matiras n<rt tis 0 ^ of the iieeple, wQold do who^ inik tonta lln'f* 

- ds^a^ bnt as%^ivili»!d jnati seeii% through qiviliaed OT^ 

»»d h’mindMBrturod m the waya and thoughts <rf di^ 

' ^ ■' ■ ' ' ‘ - :?i. ■ 

jrf authop might have been left withoat. further 

- edition* of “ Studies in^eient 
, Hi^ry. noT^wJ has been pdid;by l^he editor, Mr. MfifSinitt^ 

■ ,, ! “?T# entirely new evidenee which has. been 

: coUerted f^tho AinstinUan SeM^ ^laon 

^ ™ygeIf,withthih;^coptk>p of a fewrOmarha in aia AnrtPjn di^r;. . 
tawhiph 1 desire toSdraw attention. The first, which «fc* j 
p. Jii, runs as foUh# ; — 

" The th'eo^ of M-. Motgan's ingenioiis disciple, the Bev. Ii- i 
■ (K^larctt aj^ Kurnai), tee all mote or loss founded . On . 

, terms ^df 'relatiotiShi^ are . in nse among the Ana-' ’, 

l-r^ans as te^s of itSdrcss; A isorrespoQdent whose means of • 
ptting hnowli^ arKnsually very imperfect, reports in answer 

i- te a quretion that ci^m rather i^efesses-irf people or whole 

I^^^ns. as the may .he, ctel eaoh other brothers and ; ’ ' 
^tera, or v^tpver ^er tetms snit thph respective ages, and 
. fiprthTj^^^ that throu^out these ©lasses ' 

tte»^diisthere^firil;j^^ hlood rslatidnf ' 

’ * ' t . 1- ■• . ' '* 't 

* V»*K*- i * •• • ' r'*" ‘ > 'i , . 

t^a.-1^ steteteeBt^^ ’ ' 

wh^' wili.be foQzid. ai . 

.. , --^Knrnai: M^lxnmie), while not 

» wmSatguin^ oh which Mr.. Morgan’s whole 
.^ ^Hprofteses 'himself a believer in pahaluan: marrii^ 
CWaPM hapfly. BntMr.Kson’s hypothesis, as sta^ 
work ahere. mentioned, is not quite the same as Mr. ' 
i. ^-l®*^\J®^teO’8;^i«tetmar^ng. (Blasses,’ by the way, . ■ 
(Omstimes hefi^ t^^ but they are -a 

■e l^di. bnt it is not possible to pass. ever- i 
. .. . . igiHHas the 

’td^hci}ie]re,:mcsre ‘f 

.tee .] i '■ ' ■ 
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the astounding statements which I have now quoted have 
.OTsenout^iinero w£mtof acquaintahco with the evidence by 
.Mr, I). Mclennan. But I regret to feel that this belief can 
s^i^y be held, and that these statements must be r^arded 
^ the aapiments of a partisan who desires to fortify some 
j^aon, If this IS the case they may be allowed to fall to the 
ground witltont further concern. 

.-Q marriage status in these tribes 

is oftwj^nds. ^icre IS first, individual marriage, and second 
' ■ ^0 former may be spoken of as Noa marriage! 

' -J"® «‘»'-"ago. In the former, the woS . 

i promised to him as 

a child by her fatlier. In the ordinary course of eveiyday life 
=' . his right to her is paramount, but under the PiraunY practice 
this sole right to her is oVciTuled by the right given to^certain 

otliermenby the Council of Elders of the Tribe Thus although 

. on ordinary occasions the individual riglit of the Noa prevails. 

■ - he IS present, yet on certain other occasions, cspecisilly 

oe^onial ones the group right becomes paramount. ^ . 

■ . question shows it^lf at once in regaid to these two forms 

olmar^e— Which IS the earlier one? Mas the Krauru group 

usurped wme of the rights of the individual Noa, or is the 
rever^ the case. To ask the Dieri this question would 
® some light may lie found to illu- 

' So™ ® f question by taking a general glance over the 
. c stems of Austraban tribes. I have found after gathering 
; data for many years that the various Australian tribes of which 

‘ to^SJS^^ ® ®®™® arranged according 

^ their and especially with reference to 

^Tbe S f relations of the sexes in them. 

^ j ® classification would lie that the Mieri 

- would stand close to the one end of the series, and snch tribes 

- SSni ofNe^ South Wales and the Kumai of 

at the other. The former would be found to have a 
, "^®‘i^®*T“, °f group marriage existing at all times, ' 




, of husband to his wife nnless’ 

^ voluntary act But at the same time there 

; would found r^ occurrences of extensive license, in which 
_ tlie features of tlie rirauni practice can, be distinguished.’ 

* Tn tte times when the Kurnu trite etill wijiinnl if,. 

. • pcou™„« rf the ri-rere 

Iff og^ rnty ammiget lho» who. might ot.herwiie hsre gki>d> marital Sow 
eatabliahed indiridual meniago bring for, file 
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fkibwden these ;:fc^ cxtrein&s would he foimd trilbes. is) wl^l^Ik 
■; laie occasions of; license more iTe<jxient,' pTOdiiiniig'. ' wii^ 

■ seeins to be a .'t^porurj reversion to group marriage, or , tlt^', 
,' . right of the groii^to certain women.* . - 

' Such an exan^ation would lead to the oonjectole that ^ 

\ change in sociai'.(Bganization bas been in the diiection fiooi' 

■ ■ group marriage fb '.individual marriage and not tbe reverse ; in 
' other words, th^ the Krauru is the older form and the Kba the 

; more modern. Miffeover, if an examination is then ma^ of tlm.’ 

■ relationship ternS^, it will be fonnd first, as I have shdwKin § 4,* 
'that they fall inft> a stjt of groups indicating certain individuals . 
who all have tha Same relation to sotoeone person. The BatHie,' 
of these relations is logically dcdiicible from the fundamental " 
law of the division of the community into two intermarrying 
exDgamons cl8sse!|,jBach of whieh constitutes a group organist., 
after i^e Rrauru arraiigemeiit.; a group, that is to say, wherein 

I there is Pirauru marriage lietween certain men and 'womeh, of . 
i ' , one level generaticn, and this group is the group, progenitor of 
the next followng one, and stands in a filial group relation to 
• ' the preceding one.*- . 

. ^ese group relationship-terms in no wise fit with the status 
df individual mani^, they, do so with that- of group 
marriage, as is shov^.by Pirauru groups, which may be found in' ; 
• mitum nxistebce in the Dieri and other, tribes at the present daj, : 
t^n- we' ha^. two Jnd^iendent liir^' of -enquiry .whii^;. 
to^&e eoil^lomon 't^t groap^inaiFriage’'ir8S tbe-ec^.^:- 
shins', <md ^atl^ nn^-vidim.Xl^i^) inanra^ has be^ ;! 
jBfnd'ias enotoaob^ upon: IJie marital.ri^a ■ ol- ' 
.'VITjaf'^e cad^ n^'have -b^n vhicb ha^ led to 
^is ehaDge:.of'SteKita as to mmnrmgeit.is not easy to'-sby ; but it. 
8 open to. strong and probable conjecture that one, and peibaps 
nbt t^e 'a^ve of all {^ncies, has been the rise and 
. ofibe right , to give , away a girl in marriage to 
particular individual of the gtoup which intermarries with 
whi^ she belongs. This is a very common custmn' 
i Austo^ian tribest and murt have been a powerful agent in ' 
l^roduc^ a feeling ownership in the biisband. The furtho 
i^,. would also bring about a. sen^ ' 

Xi^dm^d«p8^jraity ^ regies the wife’s 'diddren. w]»^ 

marriage, uni} which,n9 Mr-Gaaon^ 

-TL. 




, Tribes of Central Audraiia. / / 

' "When a community was gathered together at some one spot. 

■' on ceremonial or festive occasions, group marriage would hOTe 
,;iidl' effect When, however, the community was scattered over 
the tribal country, the tendency would be for the group to break, 
ip into lesser grouj)s and even into coupU^s. Here again would 
. , DP atendency under the impulse of individual liking to the rise 
.' of individual mairiage. 

. Tims one is led to the conclusion that the earlier status of 
■ - 'marriagodn Australian tribes was the cohabitjatito in common 
^ pf a iiumTaer of men of one of the divisions with a number of 
women of the other division, and that there has been a gradual 
, \,,and probably a alow development of individual marri^e To 
.... those who regard the customs and the social organization of 
Y .savages as a representation of the condition Of the early 
ancestors of civilized peoples, the coticlnsi<;n3 which afe thus 
, , readied hy a consideration of the socially lowest-standing 
, AusLialiaii ssivages, must be of great significant as pointing to 
'is '^.fe parftr condition of sodetj still lower in or]^ization than 
oj the t^o exogauMHis divMohs of a community, each living 
a' stete - oif what nty be calM pronuscuity as regards the 
'*■“ " level in a gcnefatioiL”* . 

Even in the tribes herein described there axe traces of such 
absolute promiscuity as in llie occurrences connected with the 
y jus ‘prirneB WKtis \Xvi Kunandaburi and the license permitted 
l|;.' ■ <Mi, some few occasions, by the iheri even beyond their ordinary 
vpjeaetit.. Such occasional occurrence of extreme license on 
.V ceitaia ceremonial occasions points, it inay he thought, to a 
.^y fc^ar geneial praetiQe, and such a practice is indicated by some 
the rdafionship tCTi^ 

If these views prove to be well grounded and become accepted 
by ahthiopologists, . the crmclosions reached by the authors 
■of some standard, wtaks must necessarily he abandoned or 
'modified 

Oiie-of the earlier wo^-ks dealing with society in its primitive 
fttages 'vpilA that of .Kmhhofeu.. In Das JffutterretAi he evidently 
had gob' on the track of some trutlis. He saw dimly and 
as shadows the former existence that social state in which 
deseent ie counted tlirOngh women, and be built thereujion a 
vas^ and grotes(]ue fabric of a primitive " gynocracy.” 

' li^cLepnaa in his able work on “ Primitive Mairiage,’* reached a 

■' still higher point of view, and his horizon being profioriionately 
. enlarged, he' came to the conclusion that the earliest form of 
f,. society was one in which, owing to the scarcity of women, a 
number of men were compelled to many one woman in nnmmn n ■ 

> :''^3^illiD^flgeiierstix>ii to extend from gmndpitniDts to gnndriiiidM. 
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•Sie on this the conclosion that society' eoiniDeiU!i^ 

. "Polyandry” . ^ it seeniis that the foundation 
“ hypothesis is .^'■stfitementa of travellers as to. the' 

. eiistonis of the *^1)01003 and Naiin. i . 

Sir Henry in a . series of remari^hle wor^, thrijsv 

: flood light ui^ithe condition of society in- Ihe^Aiyan 'T " 
r- at the dawn oC^toiy, and connecting with this' the. hiil 
, eyidonse of thfc ;’^mitic race, he leacl^ the (wnduslon t 
society originat^; in " Patriarchy;” ! wherein the fapiily wn 
^oup^ round undtw the authority of the oldl^, joa 

descendarit, whq^;(^nied the right to appropriate to , himsfdf " 
number of wom^^i^us produciE^ “Polygamy.” » v 

' ft is evident t]^ all these wr^rs hdd a certain measipce of ^ 
triith, and froui l^eir individual standpoints the horison appeared . 
such as each desexiflied it But their horizons were not all fhe' 

. same, and beyond i^em still extends tlie great nhteown andi 
silent part d man’s wwial history. It seems to me tl^t it is to 
' the study of the* ^liefs and ..institutions, and th§ myths p! 
savages tolst he must .nOw look for side-l^hte by means of whipl 
he ipay be able more or .less certainto to dise^ th< 

. features of the traebif lying haypnd the ken of history.' . ' 

This mernott proyes' nonclusivBly that in Australis at the 
present day group ^rriage does, exist in a well marked form, 
whidi is eviaeid!y<ibiil7 ^.modified;, staryivgl . of- a etill’ more;, 
oqip^ . V ' 

".rttwly of ttm.^jbaLapdsopialCT^Tnzi^^ ftfd}bAtib& 

Apd CDAtoais to y^d tlib 

idii^ %hi(^ ^l^e b^ upw jthiose aulye^ W tlu 
.y.-dX aad:ibyself have’Jtatbe^ barren of 'results.; .. 


V ‘ ■ . jEgjtenafion o/I^ate'L 

- . SSjtot^-lUftp. of 1^ of Central Australia, show ing approxi- 
niiat^y^t^^^ distribution of the Bieri midU' 

: tribes referred to in the preceding Paper. . 


Anthropolog'kdl Misedlanea. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Aitnual' Report of the Bourau of Ethnology, SMrrasoNfAN 
Trstitotios, 188iV-4, 1884-5. 

The Smithsonian Instiimtion has issued simnTtaneonsly the fifth 
and sixth • Annnal Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, bringing 
the publication up to the year 1885. 

' It is needless to say that' these handsome volumes contain much 
interesting and important matter. American anthropok^ists have 
a wide field, and are not so restricted in means as their English 
brethren ; consequently, their rescapches arc more thorough, and 
their reports are minute and exhaustive. 

In the present volumes we get first, the reports of the director 
with regard to the work of the year, both in the field and in the 
office, with the papers illustrating the work of the explorers. Mr. 
Cyras Thomas and his assistants have been engaged in exploring 
the mounds and other ancient works of the United States, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in so doing have made some very 
interesting discoveries; chief among which maj bo. noticed several 
plates of copper very thin and evenly wrought, upon which are 
impressed, as if by machinery, figures bearing a Btriking resem- 
blance to those fonn'd in the Mexican and central American codices. 
These I'emarkable works of art were found in what is known as 
tile Etowah group of mounds in Northern Geoi^a, in which 
■were also found some of those onrions engraved shells dfiSeribed 
and. fi^pired in tlie second v<dnmo of. the sanae pmhlicatum. Of 
' tbssq copper plates-. Ae director remarks, “ The skill and art mani- 
' fesfed in their mhnufaetnio are far m advance of anything hitherto 
discovered 'apperjEaining to' the mound bnihfers, and raise a serioas ' 
doubt as to thmr aboiig^^nal migiii," whilst the conditions under 
which they ■were fonnd -". dearly indicate that they yrdre placed in 
the mounds when the lat^ were buUt, and not subsequently.” 

The conelusioins at winch Mr. Thomas arrives in consequence 
of these and other discoverieB are . 

1. That different sections were occupied by different mound 

building tribes, in much the same sta^ of coRnre, but 
differing in habits and customs. 

2. That each , tribe adopted several different modes of burial,'’ . 

■ ' depending probably upon the social oondi'tion, position,-' 

.. and occapation of the deceased. 

vojL.xx. 
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Vi tjmuriciu . med ane^. ■ ■ 

_■ s-^. ■., , ■■ : ■ . ■ . * - , 

I '.Thai the ■ou.^toia of r^oirng' the fles'h from the bones 

' £nal hnra^ .prevailed extensively, and the hones of. .we 
common., people were g^athered in heaps promiBOiiOTiB|^,; 
and a e^a^d raised over them. 

' 4. That, althoil.|^;8ome religions ceremcny took place in tihioi 

'' fire plaiyii^..s prominent part, there is no evidence -o 
human .aac^oes. 

5. That, there' i^Bothing to show that the monnd baildersi'lum.' 

. attained a^ higher degree of culture than that of sonte-of, 
the Indiw "tribes at the first arriv^ of Europeans'. 

6. That mounds were erected over the dea^ in several 

.in post Oolnmhian times. . - 

7. That the mmuid building age conid not have contin-qi^^ 

longer than .a thouswd j.ear8, and henceitscommehGe- 
mentprobahly does not antedate the fifth or sixth, centn^,.; 
That nothij^ has bow found, to jnstify the opinion; of ! 
. their great antiquity. - . , . . * 

8.. That all the mounds examinod arc to he attributed to the 
tribes fonnd inhabiting Uua region mid their ancestors: 

The director, whilrt wdorsing the views of Mr> Thomas in most . 
respects, justly points hut, with regard to the seventh proposition, 

. that ah att^pt. to fix the duration or be^nning of inonud . 
bnildihg period, is nni^yisable in the tthtehco of evidence itot yet 
obtained, uid which i^y never be'.fortbcoming.” 

Although Tho|s^ believes . that ^ copper jplates awvo 
' refenn^ toj pore hot wwh of preTf^lnhjbian, Indian* or Mexi-^ 
tian the wihlc bhanng hvidi^ce' of having, be^ done 


yeo^ qmo^ .made by.; Mt: Mmdeleff whilst 

mg a.jnmhlo ta An.sona Wst be noticed. . 

Buug^i|d room in tlm pueblo was' found .“a circular door-. 
..way) made’ of 'a Single skb of sandstone, pierced by a large round 
holA”-; _■ 1 , . 

^is -^yonld^appear .to bear'a close resemblaiice to the CorniSh.. 
Itf en^OxtoI, Imt, as it is not figured, it is impossible to say more. 

, Tbs naipntiye .of .Mh Charles O. Boyoe relating to the Offiemb 
V ' ^h A iqp a, ^ rthie. Cherokee IndisDB with, the Colonial ahd'Eedend^' 
..^Ifbciilgh. containing .much important ,.hiStoiiieaty 
mbps, win hot .greatly .int^j^* 
'as ' il]BStntti,nn the migraUohs 'of 
' .bsat;; the ..paper osSed “X .Mimnitaiii : 




^oellent engravings and coloured plates. The dances 

“ndertaken primarily for 

®V Widely distnbatod instrument the bnll.wwi^,. • 
. v^ich in this case mnst he made only of the wood of a 

^ lightning; the painting ofS b^J 

. white the great plnmed arrow, the talldfg sticks the 

nsod and the songs and incantations, are all of vei?«St 

' ' rp8omfed^“lifc r r* * ^ in tho mythic ftoiy 

‘ frecinent in onr own fairy tales, in which tke 

„ ^p. maj.talp lo i,l4„l Ih, 

IWigions lilfo of the Znni child,” by Mrs TiHv F • 

=■• zS h- rPP*®*“®“W io the papers tSITe 

■Jk 5*® these volumes the paper which will he ,-nii.i 

“0 pwple; m fnllj^^bc>d, 

r ^. »?“ . 

P^»t« of th^ do not seem to bL?S > ’ 
torts.: Their pot^ was very elegaiit, rewmbl^g^t jJm . { ; 





. ^ 






. (teimal forms, sqiuq Being pamtoi 2? gopmetiicel jiaiteipi^;;,, ■■ 


on 



QiaapiCTtl” 'weJjT&nstrated. iTotiing ijti mbdej^ '^o^ 
obmptfiBilile ■with .»?(!; ornamental fring^ maa^ fiom . ^ i 
PeruTitur tomb by Mrl EcapieB, in wbteifc rows .of 

f^f u yia aie reprearantiN^ oft raised roarttoe ' enFrono^ed by^^ 
and terminating !^jftfnngB' of vafioas to^tyyine}^ * ., ^ 

composed of tas^|Mi ;6f varioiis siaes, of fine ailfc^ Tr^/'aii^' 
a rioh iSrimson coli^i Mr. H<fiinee d^vee tJie wmb^nO’ 
oiBamentarfdonfrom^ arttrf fhe T^ver. How far be has pcpyW 

1 •■ an — .»-*• wnll Vba. faVvltt 4yi. Mk^cm - 


w more lar i>nc% g>u.uPMB 4^^ 

tbe generJ'r^ei(>r If MffThortute cam sncceirf in d^pher^ 

" the meaning of ti^stf Maja hieroglypha, he will, render a button' 
to A tTtiByifMm arch^lbgy whieh.may opmpare with the wo^ w, 
Bgfptologisto and nsiadcra of ennerform. / His present cenchisiow 
' are that the Haya^atoracters 'T»« geai^ OB^t of p pettyr ^^ 

.. efstmn, Bxmnac to °3UNit oommhn amonj^ the India:^ of- 
AtDcencft. . .. It': , v: : ■ > ^ ' ■ 

. Undoabtedly the jtij^o Tohrmte ibefore ns .opntaiBjaiB pap™ 

. amoont of p^rmai^ on a ▼arMitypf topwe, and W® ^ra; fj 
etndeht mnch.food i^ thon^t, amd- prohh'hl^ «ot a Ifttle.'dpnw*' , 
veiBfhl ihaitoi^; hilt itjjs in pwinwig ^ 0 «pn of C W|y «>tgtay 
Tratt «0*i$n pitt ite v - A^! BwWlAOT.-.: 

■..' ^X■'. i 

'"A^midatiito will 'he hdld at ' - 
on fipjfaniiiihr ^ .phen pEofeasOr Flower, 
wai.' he BOQceBdcd By the- Presideht-eleot, Sir 
iVegSawk AW- to ^ttdhropohgy, 

■ P^dent'will W30»- tfi® ’^oo-Presidents, Professor ' 

Ooitiumhi™ aad^:l^^ tbe^ Seeretaries, Mr. Hloxam 

HcT^hIs^CS^wisA, i)r. GaMQO» and Mr. Ling Both. Papers , h 
..bez^'^otild he sept p' not^laier than Angnst -6th, addnmei 
t jh pfiagal Hr^cetariae, Biitiah Assoeiathm, 2?- hTKii^v 
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GREAT BEITAIN AND IRELAND. 




-'1' i y"’ .' ' Maroh lira, 1890. '■ ■'"' 

^V;:< ' JoHN’^BeddOB, Esq., M;D., E.RS., President, im, the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

. The following presents were announced, and tlianks voted to 
the respective donors : — 




, V' EoB THB LiBKAET.' 

. ' . • ■ ■*,"'■ ... * 

^rpin/ibe La Fpniinla de BeoonBtltiition de la Taille 

-7^ Cai^idM-Proporiipiis .da. Gorpa de HioiUme Enropeen. 

• Far'l^; 

— ^ — La St4atlpfWgie des Hotie^totes da Jaerdin d’Acclimatatlon. 

. . Par M. TpiiaiBatd. v, . 

— . — Mensaratftm'dea Cranes dbs^^^jl^lm^is; dp la Losers d’aprm 
les registpra' de Broca. ParM. B. Top^iird.,' 

• ' ' ■ ' ■ > ' Dn Mot sqr l^istoire de FAnthropwo^ en 1788. Par M. 
Topinard.- 

V.. — Eaaais de CraniomMric a prt^pos da crane dc Charlotte Cordajr. 

; . Par le Dr. Paul Topinard. 

7 ^ Presentation de qnatre Boshimans vivants. Par M. Tequnard. 
7 ^.' L'AnlihropoIogie de lianee. . Far Le Doetenr P. Tq^ine^ ■ 

“““1.,;^^ . ■ 'k " 
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14^ of Presmi$: 


xivjui the AiiTpoK—I^ OsfUiinentB de Spy ’ et I’StliqdjgC 
la' Tnnisie. BapjioH snr le copoottta dn pii± Bro^ 

Topinwrd. ' /■ 

L’AntliTopmlDgie dans sob nq>poitB avec la Zoblogie. -*'' 

Dr. Paul ^opinaid.. . 

.Proiu the Gebhas GESEitifcoAFT fSb Anthbopologie, IiTifiHn 
TiND Ubgesohtchtb. — Aichiv ffir Anthropwlo^e. 
’Vierteljahrcsheft, J, 2. 

Prom the Beblix Geselbschivt fub Akthbofologie 

DXD ITBGEscHiCH'rE. — Zeitschrift fur Sthnologie. 1889. 

4, 5, ' 

From ttie BorAi Scottirh Geogbafuioai. Socie'fy. — The Sc^tiali 
Geographietd Magazine. 'V’ol. vi, No. 3. 

Prom the Club. — Proceedings of the Berwickshire EaturalistB’ Chib* 

1888. Part 2. . 

hYom the Ixstitbtk; — ^T ransactions of the W^agner Free liutitute 
, of Science of Philadelphia. . "Vol. 2. 

Prom the Society. — Proceedings of the Bojal Geographical Sock^J 
- ■ "Vol. xii. No. 3. 

Journal of the. Society of Arts. Nos. 1945-1946. 

Journal and lYoccediugs of the Royal Society of New South 

Wales. "Fol. xxiii. Part 1. 

— — — Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the Lihrary of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales. Part 1. General Catalogue. 
Bulletin de laSoci6t5 lmp4riale des.Naturalistes de Moboob; 

1889. No. 3. - , 

Prom the PoiTOB.— Nature. Nos. 1061-1062. * , '■ 

Science. Nos.* 369^-369. 

Berne &ientifique. Toin. ilv. No®, 9-^10. 


‘ EXHiBiTioif Two Skulls /rtm a Gave tn Jajkaica. 

By pKOF. W. H. Flowee, C.B., F.RI^., Ac* 

Mb. W. Fawcett, Director of the Botanical Gardens of 
Jamaica, when on a recent visit to this country, brought with 
him two crania belonging to the Kingston Museum, rSiidi he 
has permitted me to exhibit to the meeting of the Ihstiti 
before fliey are returned. The only history which Mr. Fawo 
TOuld give of them is that they were found by. the Hon. Hen 
.Shipley in Pedro BIuflF Cave, Jamaica. It would ’ ' 

d^ireble, if poe^ble^ to have further inf ormatitwi ■> 
l^umstanees: undur which they were found, esp^ 
wKether they yreire 'adsocaa,ted. with other btures ' Ar , 
obj^cte ly whji^' wul J be 'identihed. Ap the 

and o^iir bf 'the twb. a^fe ^tu^y U it r 

■ Usi' s- i ad ‘ 


, _ ii» jpT* 





Pbof. W. H. Flower.— of Two Skulk. 1 H 




r ■ !]^e cranium, of which I shall speak first, is of great interest, 
j as it is undoubtedly that of one of the aborigiiisil races of 
^ America, and therefore in all probability one of the long 
. vanished people who inhabited the island of Jamaica before the 
Furopc^ conquest, and of whom we have such scanty tiiiees 
\ remaining. It is that of a person, probably of the male sc.x 
and beyond middle age, many of tbe teeth having been lost 
■"I during life, and the sagittal and lamt)doidal sutures being 
partially obliterated ; the mafitoid processes, glabella, and supra- 
, orbital ridges are strongly marked. The cranium has been 
artificially deformed during infancy in a very marked degitic, 
according to the fashion most frequent along the whole of the 
west coast of America, i.e., by depression of the frontal region, (h' 

. fronfco-occipitalcompression,withcorresp()uding lateral expansion. 

' This form of deformation is known to have been practised 
; ainon" the inhabibints of the West Indian Islands. In all 
; e.ssential features, the skull is purely American ; indeed I see 
no characters by which it could be distinguished from one of 
': \tibos^, now so abpndant in collections, obtained from the old 
burying grounds on the sea-coast of Peru. The greatest length 
^72 mm., the breadth 15 b., the height (basi-br^matic) 124,, 
S:>;;giv^ a breadth-index of 895, and a height-index of 721 ; but 
A' jtheh dimensions and indices are of course materially modified 
.Jl' ’from the ‘original by the artificial deformation. The face is. 
f|| .,re^rkably characteristic, especially the high orbit (breadth 3.6, 
V* height 37, index 1(128), and the form of the nasal bones, which, 
fe althoi^h not complece, still Aow the form so distinctive of the 
h%h-bridged American nose. The nasal height is 53, breadth 
^viug M index of 491., The basi-nasal length is 93, but 
b^-^veolar length, and consequently the gnathic index, 
|fgsmro%be tnken owing to the loss of the front teeth and absofp- 
the; alveolasr margin, ^e pjdate is broad and rounded, 
but fear Ihehaine cause its dimensions cannot be given. 

.£y The Setmd cranium presents a remarkable contrast, and is 
^eqn^y ch^cteristic of another race which at a later period 
, forip^ the mass of the population of this island, the African negro. 

> It is not stamed the same yellow colour as the other, hut 
,r retains the natnral greyish white of the bone tissue. It is 
■ of a much younger person, not much above 20 years of 
i as, though the basi-cramal suture is closed, aU those of the 
upper surfed of the cranium are open, and the third molars havei 
j.eyidently but recently come into place and are quite unworn. 
:If8 general characters are feminine. The nasals are small and 
.i ilst. The nasal opening is not so wide as in negroes generally, 
nasal index consequently Ipwm, but the inferior ‘margin 
^■-Vcbi^teristically rohnded, and the ' nasal ' s|>me. feebly 
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'■ ■ ’ fmf. Sj^.'h, 

^velopwi, There is; marked ' alveplat prpgnati^^:^v 
, forehead is, sraooUi, with scarcely any snpre-orbi^ ,isid 
glf ^Ha The, length. of the <a»niiiin !s 175 him.^iWh* 

129, index 737; thehci^t (basi-bregm^ip) 133,ffldes7m 
orbital breadth 38, hi^ht 34, index 895,; nasal h^ 
breadth 23, index 489 ; bast nasal length 96 ; b^^ 
length 99; gnathic index 103-1. The cranium presents Jidtina^*. 
of artificial deformation. . ' 


Discdssiox. .. 

* * 

■ Mr. BoxTrEiiiB Posit, referring to a suggestion that one of 
skulls might 1)6 that of a Carib, called attention to the dieti^retloA 
between the Gariha on the one hand and the aboriginal, race dC .- 
. Jamaica and the other large West India .Lslands on the other- ' 
also expressed ,the opinion that the Caribs were not altogeth^' 
extinct in St. Vincmit and one or two of , the other exti^SiK^ 
islands. ■ 


Dr, SyMHBBHirss said that lie wished to corroborate what the '' 
itet speaker bad stated with regard to the Caribs. Theso peoj^e;'.: 
'Variously termed' OalitM, Caraibt, Caripwuut, and by a Spanish 
eorruptidn of tb^ word “ GamilaiUn ” (whence our -ww : 

simply a, branch of the great “ Tupi ” family of Brasil — to whom '■ 
jdiey- were redated aomewhaii as the Northmen, Ostmen or Dimee . - 

. te the.Gothio tribes, who oVeippread jOnrope on the decay pf -thp 
power. .Tho.Carihe were aconfedsm^pf .pir8teh|»id - 
hoatere'resembliBg ’the-l&sai of 'I^t JdAca'dt the 
i ' jlgfply • phig liah , Tti^^ rather 'than &e peaceful ttadereidAAh^W . 

. to'.wjWHu j^amboldt likened them. They had the upSprii^ing 
-'-I ' jlia^ bones, pohited oatby^rofeesor Plowerin tbesknll. behmthe 
V '. meeting, an^not . the depreased nasals which were 'tife 'oommem ; 
property of the Arowaks and the other nnwarlike tribes of Sbnth ' 
Aufefica, with the Mongols of Asia. He could not explain, the 
. hnnsnal sanation with a (female) negro skull, which he wosld 
r,. like to reg^ as that of a primitive nepoid, each as Qnabefages ' 
deecribes as existing in various parts of the American Continent,..' 

' Which acccording to him presents the same mixture of wbita^ hll!^-.' 

' and yellow races es Asia, only the yellow or Mongoloid typetaeMf 
“amin^B. The best account of the Caribs is to b' 

{Marcus, whom association with §, 

1 Spu'th Americim ■ races,' Tin' 


dlca'.yehs'.riwn’hiyd*^ 
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i, IfANNEKs, Cdstoms, Siipbrstitiows, and Ekligtons of Sooth 
. Afmcan Tkibes. 


By Kev. James Macdonald, Ecay, Caithness, N.B, 
{Second Paper.f 

'■' .At the beginniug of the present century there was but little 
known of the Zulu tribes who inhabited the coiist region between 
.r ■' the Tugela and Delagoa Bay. Few Europeans had visited the 
opanbry, and the little intercourse between the natives and men 
of eivtiiaed nations consisted of occasional formal meetings for 
' the purposes of barter. 'I'he natives brought down ivory and 
. skins, and in exchange for these received from the traders such 
atticles of European manufacture as they re»iuired. 

About 1793 llingiswayo, heir to the AbaUitwa chieftainship, 
came as a furtive to tiie Cape Colony. In 1797 and 1799 
. military expeditions were sent against various fnuitier tribes. 
Tlie young chief was not an idle observer of passing events, and 
he seems to have taken the lessons of the cx{)editions deeply to 
■il- heart. He observ<?d that a suiall body of trained men could 
spread confusion and dismay through thousands of untntined 
■ savages, and resolved that, if he ever saw his native land again, 
, he would have a standing array as the leading feature of his 
. . government. 

'■ ' On hearing of his father’s death, Diiigiswayo sumt a message 
' to his tribe that he intended to return and claim his rights. 

ilie message was followed by the news of his approach, and it 
c; announced that he was mounted on an animal of wonderful 
fa^^ngtVheanty, and speed. Tlte Alltel wa had not yet seen a 
itnEh, and of their chiefs return was heightened by 
lis Staking his appearance on the strange animal Eo sooner 
^ estaMish^ in power rium he organised a standing army 
.» (ah tbe European ntodd. 

; In the meantime, Tshaka, the heir of Zulaland, had to flee 
f&r his life from his father’s ire, and sought an asylum with his 
- finsnian, Dingiswayo. Under him he leceived that militaiy 
.-eduq^rion which haa made his name famous. - 

When Tshaka became ruler of Zululaud, he divided the 
s^ngdom into military districts, and placed his soldiers under a 
.?ris8t rigid system of discipline. They could only marry with 
the king's consent, and any duty laid upon them they had to 

'■Dv-infc papiir sfpeazed in tlt0'“Joani. Anthiop. Iwt,” roL xh. No. 
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attempt, -howetCT hopeless its nature might, l^;'^ Tfa^ 'li 
' probably never. been a' more perfect system of ditGipIliie.;^ 
that by which.^ Tshaka ruled his army and kii^om, 
review an order mi^t be given, in the mostnnexj^ted ^ 
which meant death to hnndied& If the regiment hesiia 
dared' to remonstrate, so perfect was the discipline and 
the jealousy that another was ready to cut them down 
warrior returning from battle without his arms was put. ho 4dE 
' without tiiaL A general returning uusuccessfal in the im 
parpose of his e^qmifftion sltared the same fate. WhibeV^ 

. displeased the king waSs immediately executed. Thetradili^a 
courts- practically ceased to exist so far as the will and aefioh 
the .tyrant was concerned. Such was the origin of ttmt militat^' 
organisation with which, for over a quarter of a century, he cen^d:. 
ou a war of extermination against surrounding tribes, and. deva^' 
tated hondrexls of miles of tenitory. Tins it was -which ^vw - 
(x>lour to so many Zulu institutions, and made them such foriaid'^ 
able foes when Lord Chelmsford’s ill-starred expedition was^ 

- crushed wd almost annihilated under the heiglits of IsandhL 
wana. • • v ; 

One illustration of the fidelity demanded *of Zuln soildiens 
■Will suffice Among the bravest generals was one Mapoi^ma. - 
His motherj Godase, and bis Iwothet, Sigwehana, falj naider'the 
-' Mn^s ^pleasur^ and thdr execution, as well as/t^fr of their >. 
immedi^ retainers and attendants, was entrusted td Mapopoiea^ 
Sigwebana Was.a getie^ favouritej^ and got a hint of-jhis danger; 
i]^ediatmy fii^ with 1^ nuither,:lmt ■was .mterceqrted.; li}' 
Esibiothear.'Vdtli'a detachment hf before letadpng the 

A desperate coafiiot ensned,' and Sigwehana inth"a few ' 
. ^dmwers cut tbeir way through and escaped. - Godase returned ■ 
‘ imd iied for safety to an American mission station. Mapopoma 
. reported the matter to the king, and asked for further mders. 
Thfr-kiiswer was laconic, “All must die.” The detachment then 
marched to the mission, and regardless of Mr. Groutefs protest, . 
entered the hmwe and dragged her out. She knew her end- wad'- 
eoine, wd with all her native dignity followed thp: soldi^ ■ 

. without a word,' and at a short distance from the house su^r^ 

■.a eru^ drath'. J^yond this barharil^ could he^ly ;he ’'naj fr^ 
;;>..a;dd ,ii^ do won ler tl rt Tsbafe, in eonstowit 

i ' « > lai ; hf i- m. »H;is'killed<ut’iixwl!^l^ 

i ^ tf\ ^ be 
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ier the" hand of the son she had so carefully reared, and who, 
issi’^e of the king’s generals, was the pride of her old age. 
kpartfrom the military oigaiiisation, the customs of Zululand 
er in no essential from what is common to all the tribes. 
>mens are regarded with the same superstitious dread os they 
farther south. If an owl, buzzard, turkey, or red-breasU'.d 
eagle settles on the roof of a house, it is suj>[X)sed to be sent by 
^ malignant person who has the power of witchcraft, and that \ 
it is the harbinger of evil. I'hc magician is called, and he 
puiihes the place by sacrilice and sprinkling. The eagle 
referred to is sacred, and is never killed, though it carries away • 
large numbers of domestic chickens and often kills young 
lambs and kids. The person killing one would become Imld, 

' and would he pursued by an evil faUt to the end of his days. r 
If a dog jumps on the roof of a house or lifts its leg against the' 
doorpost it is a warning of coming calamity, and a magician is 
'i'. called. In this case tlie ordinary sprinkling is not performed. 

I ■ . lie chews certain roots, and filling Ids mouth with water, spits * 

v'. it about the door, roof, and walls of the hut. This is sufficient 

to avert any evil consequences. If a tree is struck by lightning ; 

' tlie magicians dig it up by the roots and bum it. The ground 

' is sprinkled as in the case of dwellings, hut no sacrifices are c 

'' offered, and there is no dancing. If a Pondo woman sees a 
spotted water-snake when fetching water, it is uncleanncss to 
' her. She drops her water vessel, and returning home, sits j 

down in a corner of the hut with her face in her hands. When !, 

spoken to she makes no sign of having heard. If asked what 
' ■ is the matter she continues in the same attitude, and makes no ' i 

■: reply. It is then known that she has seen the inhlcUa, and the ' 

wit(^ doctor is called. On his arrival he performs mystic rites I 

•'afto .which he purifies not only the woman but the house, 
i(i^tI^fold, and all the surrounding premises. There is no 
but it is customary to kill a beast in honour of the 
dOctoi^B visit.. Divination by lot is never practised among the 
taihes; all revelations hmng made directly to the magicians 
by'tbe spirits in dreams and visions. Dasntos divine by means 
pt dice in many of theii' daily affairs mid regarding' the fortunes 
' of war. Sleep is not forbidden eixcept in connection with 
. inildatory rites when young men are entering on manhood. 

. QwSds ^ mid Lodges.-^l Separate rdi^ous and political 
•- associations , we find little trace except among tlie hill men. The 
jealousy of the nulitaiy organization or caste would prevent the 
eidstence of such among the Zulus, and the domestic life of the 
Mst natives is so completely under control of the magicians, 

1^ Ipn^ a distinct order, that no other lodge or guild can be . . 
to eidst as a separate, institution, Ai^ng the mooBtain 

■g 





v^ilKS iKesfi' ate. cer^oiiies .tiy. whidb .^bnifehs *«» 

. . sectet ^ilds or lodj^ Wonls.^ ' ISie ’membeleP 

';'. lodg^ are liound oever- to" give evidence. «n^ 

. stances, against one another. . The rites of iiiiUahion ^ 

., profoundly secact^'hnt certain horrible custcahs p^ordiH 
tb^e- oceasi.ons have become 3 e;sqwb. One of these cnsl^ 
that; of infuaihg copage, inteUigeiice, and other q^i< 
Whenever an eiidmy who has acted bravely is killed, his liw , 
\riiich is considered the scat of valour ; his ears, whi^ axe oos^ 
sidered the seat of intelligence; the skin, ^ his foreliead, 
is the seat of peraeverarice ; lus testicles, which are the se^'bf ? 
strength, and other merabeis, each of which is supposed to 
'contain some virtaej are cut from his body and liakadvtft.' 
cinders. The ashes are carefully preserved in the horn 
bnll, and being, wimn required, mixed with other ibgredih^t 
into a kind of paste, are administered to the youths , hy ^the .- 
faibal priest as a kind, of bolus. By tikis means the viriit^ 
stretch, valour, and intelligence of the slain are im|)arted ti 
them. • 


InfMjane . — ^In a former paper the rites Of initiation into " 
manhoed'were described, hut consideration oi the ‘HkirespotblitS' 
Titos ui the case of young wpmeh was deferred., Tliese rit^. 

• have such andmpmiant bearing on the. domestic life ff. tip ' 
people, cmd art besides ao pee^jar^ that a BOmewhat detaiie! 

■■ acoopit;i8''nec«5s«t3r. , l am not aware .that ajgr r^Ue i#wcm 
- of thoeereiDoiiies now und^ cphsidereiiion luta. heeiii 

pp^ lhe^acewnte^ by different indiviSii^^^ 
oiiR. mri>a ^ a .satisfactory; conclusion, and fed that he has ' 
jlwurai^ all the essen^ features connected with this period , of 
, a. ymihg womb’s life. . The snhject is moreover a delicate ohe, ' 

■ 'ind hardly smtabje for tbe.pages of any other than a scientifie 
o uriH il: , ^ 

; r When a girl -arriyes at the age of puberty— first 
^%h^.is .k|MedM a thahk-dfferiiig to the aucest^ 
d jiidi invn'l is.iheld .fhr several daya Dancing is eontinite 


epga pd in it. are exhausted ..ra dayw 
' * ’*> leh 
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jdll^et and remain as her attendants till the ceremonies are con- 
^nded. They begin by collecting a quantity of dry grass and 
' -CDVering the floor rffhe hut -with a thick layer of it. They, after 
.'tjiis iadone, occupy the outer or larger portion, and there they sing 
'day wd night, ceasing only when quite overcame with sleep, 
SStd then only for a very short interval. No mairied man may 
'' come hear the dwelling, and should anyone do so he is beaten 
'' ' away by the girls, who attack him must viciously with sticks 
' and stones. During lier seclusion the neophyte must on no 
, account see or address anyman, married or unmarried. She can 
^dress no one, nut even the girls in attendance, except when 
absolutely necessary, and then in a whisper. She docs no. work, 

■ : and: must not converse about any of the ordinary affairs of every 
■ day life. Should she want food or drink she must not call her 
.attendants, bub tapping gently on the wall of the but, attract 
' their attention, and then in a whisper communicate her wislres. 

- She must not anoint her lH)dy with bit as usual, and her hands 
’ and face may not be washed (m any account, liathing is out of 
f.thc question. No bed clothing is allowed, and her gtirments arc 
i ' not changed till she resumes her ordinary mode of life. 

After a few days and when dancing has been discontinued, 

'• , ybiing men and girls congregate in tlie outer apartment of the hut, 

' and begin singing, clapping their hands, and making a grunting 
noise to show their joy. At nigbt-bdl most of the young girls 
who weie the iiitonjane’s attendjuits, leave for their own homes ■ 

. • for the night, to return the following morning. Thereafter the 
oung men and girls, who gathered into the hut in the after- 
, i^Ton, separate into psiirs and sleep together in puris naturalMs, 
for that is strictly onlained by custom. Sexual intercourse is 
allowed, but what is known - as metsha or ukumdshfi is the 
.kpjh' purpose of the novel arrangement. Ukmnctsha may be 
as.pailial intcTcourse. 

'-.iEy<h^-:inan.wliu sleefts thus with a girl has to send to the 
of the intonjane an assegai ; should he have formed an 
ahbluont JW his partner of the night and wish to pay her his 
addresses he sends two assegais. The second assegai is either 
‘ -retamed after a few' days as ■» sign that, his advances are not 
acceptable to the girl’s own father, or it is retained as a pledge 
\ ^ of ' good faith. A breach of this promise, , ^ugh on account of . ' 
other domestic arrangenLents . he may not bo able to many her 
as his hi'st wife (^is father settles that) is highly displeasing to 
ihe jmcestral spirits, and diey punish him in his person and 
bperty till appeased by costly ..sacrifices. The more assegais 
e father receives the gieatcir man he is, and they are shown 
h^pjnde, as evidence of the honour done to bis daughter, and 
in which he IS himself held. 
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After a farther period of seeltision, extending to {d> 
weeks in all, the intonjane comes out of her aT^rtmex 
running as fast m she can, makes- for the nearest ^feam-oir 
■ follow^ by her' attendants She makes tlie first 
then they gambol aud play in the water and on ’thf 
nearly the wholfr ‘day. While they are at the river i&« 
is removed from the hut and burned, to show that itd« 
intonjane is dean and that she may associate with others.'' ■ 
hut is carefully cleaned and smeared over, both floor' and wal 
with fresh cow dung. Towards sunset the girl returns, fdllowdc 
by her companions singing and dancing. On entering the iiii 
she sits in the middle of the floor, and her attendants, staiidiii 
in a circle round her, sing a song peculiar to the Occasion. .Thi 
is the sign for the’ “wise” women to enter and greet the ®ii 
This they do by beating tlm tips of her fingers with little wMida ' 
and pronouncing certain words and forms of congratulatioD. 
She is next conducted outside the hut and asked to lie down tttf 
a mat prepared for her. The oM women form a circle reund'’ 
her, and the men <rf the village stand a few paces apart. One '* ■ 
by one the women kiss, first her cheeks, and after that her , 
WMMW tmeris, lahia, and nymphae. Two of the wisest are ' 
deputed to examine the condition of the Vulva and adjawnt 
parts, and aft^ they have perfoTiued a bb^t surgical operartson ' 
she returns to her nut, now a woman. ' 

The girls who were her attendants are now:- calihd ahd 
e?ann;|^by the, wojnm. Sho^ any of them he.found not te 1^ 
.they nptm the labia and cxy ’te the Vrlib'v ! 

are standing by, “ ih a OAng. _ We are sj^tting upon it.^ . Tit? 

men then ax^nxKih and spit hra in a similar manner. 
The Wbmen thrash her with saplbigs, and each man as he spite 
.says, “ ihrasb on : She is foul.” i^ter being thus insulted and ■ 
beaten, she is dismissed to her home in disgrace. ITie girfa wW 
are pure return to the intonjane, and after much merry-making ■ 
•the party disperse to their respective homes. 

^ If menstruation shoiild cmnmence for the first time while a ' 
is walking, gathering wood, or woricing in the field, she 
rims to the river and ludes herself among the reeds for ’ 
so as riot to be ^en by men. ^e covers her bead carefi 
her ^nknt that th£ n r iut j oot shirie cm it and.shi 
® j ’ ^’3 c on f s EH 'd ■tesiilt faflirii- 
i U I a*'- -■ ■ 
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. ^ys, ,vhen they are not allowed to see or touch cow dung^ t 
; which is in universal use for smearing floom after being swept. * 
\ Should a man touch a woman during the period, his bones % 
become soft, and in future he cannot take part in ws^are or any t 
" Other manly exeicise. 

' Murder. — The relatives of a murdered man are not allowed to > 

, avenge bis deatli, nor may they employ others to do so. Their I 
^rong must be redressed after trial before the {)aramount chief 
. ■ And his council of stata To avoid feud and bloodshed, the 
, respective parties to the case are strictly forbidden to go near “ 
one another’s dwellings till after the case is finally disposed of. f 
The chief, tlirough the oxeentive, takes all the necessary steps h 
/ for O’ full inquiry and the attendance of all necessary witnesses, f 
If the accused is found guilty flie verdict may be iiianslaughter 
or murder. In the former case punishment is invariably by .| 
fine, which goes to the chhif. When once the line is paid the a 

prisoner is free, and takes his place in society as if nothing had ‘‘.f 

happened. The chief makes what compensation he demns right ^ 

to the relatives of the muidered man, often sending only one t 

"o’.v. Should the verdict be premeditated murder, punishment 
i. is onlinarily by fine, lait in this casea man may bc“ eaten up” ; •'? 

V . that is to say, the whole of his property, including his wives and 
(Aildren, may be confiscated, and he himself 1 x 5 deprived of his I 

rights as a tribesman. This reduces him to tlie condition of a | 

jv v wanderer, and is equivalent to expulsion from the territory. | 

The chief may restore his wivesand family after a time, if that is f 

deemed desirable. The weapon used is sent to the relatives of I 

the victim, who, while they retain it, are supposed to be exempt 

■ from any further similar calamity. Among the coast tribes a 

roujderer is not unclean in the ceremonial sense, nor does he # 

nndeigo any process before being re-admitted to society. I am i 

itOV .certain regarding tlie custom in tliis particular among the * 

bill tribes, but have heard it stated tliat he must pass through i 

^ hands ,of the priest. Murder is not a common crime, but - . 

; ■ 'manslairgbter, in village brawls, is a thing of constant occurrence. ; 

.'Doetrine of Sdvls . — Of all the sul^ects connected with savage 
' and sem-savage life in Africa, the doctrine of souls is that 
which it is most dilBcult to understand fully and state clearly. 

■ After years of residence, and daily intercourse with the people, 
now. phases ,of that mysterioos r^on, the spirit world, present 

■’ thejnselves,and the eovredians of one’s earlyand crude conclusions i 
.. have to here-corrected, and often new conclusioDsfonned. Facts 
.'x^rded as fixed and permanent, and accepted as sneh by one 
writer after another, have to be discarded as merely local or 
;;;.^ba], or even sob-tribal. From magicians belonging to the 
li^e tribe statements arc heard differing so '(ridely . that it is -I 



ISO'; A 
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"ititpbssible to veeaii^le^Ai^ azrS oft^ diKdoib fottlee 
a cotomon origin. : magician ge^ hia-' dio^mn|lld 

; directly foim l^aiaiit w^d, arid d^ivehi them in 
riddl^ OT dark If he haa sttfrim^ to einiiiejioelii 

■.. are handed down-hy‘ tradiriiHi, and his shcceasors 
. his sayings as wite their own purposes. .The^ i^dit 
• acoomolate from, one generation to another, and heooihd m it 
' cases a hopeless mam of confiu^ and meaningless 
revelations^ are» however, Uertain ontstanding. ■: 

; accepted by all. Ijo these we must coniine, ouir attentiorii - 

All human bemgs have souls, and these are not suppo^ ■ 
tobc entirely cOTifined to the body. A man’s soul may be spe*^ 
of as occupying the* roof of his hut, and if he chan^ 
residence has s<^ docs ao sA tlie same time. This is, hoyevet 
but a loom and indefinite way. of expressing the beKef ihit 
man's spirit may have influOTce at a distance froin the ^ 
where he is himself at any time. Th^ is a Twedieme in ' 
among magicians which when taken enables a man to inflnen^t 
I another at a distance by simply willing.” In the conrt at Tsolo; 

, l)efore- J. P. Cdinraihg, Esq., an important trial, which turned 
, a good deal on the power of witebcrtdt.' took pl^ a few.Tfii^ 
ago. A.witnesa declared t^t a man, after partaking of ab^a^ 

■ inedidueid^ which -he prodiiced a quantityt oonld influenlae' toy '- ' . 
woman to come sfra^dit tothefiaoe whereto W«sif 

.knew -tor nam«i.hy “.williBg”:tb haive her; ids Syeftt ;W , 
he^.an^ jio oan x^jt Wb^^ oallbd bya 
M mome^ a Toi^ Wcwasn'tojtpwhed 

her tonie,;to him to'an^oW: a : 

' his m^cinie, and toil® ii& up totto' ckmi*.' ^ 

pointed, Mid v^ defined bn the ground that the medicine 
d^- not .act if there wme any present who did not believe in its - 
. virtue, toid.^a ma^trate h^g 'an unbeliever, the experim^ ‘ 

■ could hot sucoeed. After . thid the case proceeded on’ other , 

' . lines. . 


The whole ^irit umrH is one of haze and uncertainty. jNo 
definite of it can be : got from anyohe.- /i. epusi 

J'^i. lft .^ to eitprew of human spirits .an^i 

. mtsden: vmrlcl’ genstaHy' is itsitwizela, from ahluB! 

d€y«riprioh.th*b can ■ 
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oan^s body by the mouth and nostrils with his breath, and can '% 
tidver return'; “ He can never look upon the sun again.” In ■ 

,;^ases of illness, when, one has been in a state of coma or lain \ 

jincouMious for a time, it is said that “his spirit left him, but / 

■that be has returned to life again.” This is not a final leaving . * 

,-,o^ death, only a tempfjrary departure. It is interesting to' note 
•v‘ 'that Africans never speak of a man as dead. Tiie phrase is, t 

“ He is not here,” or, “ He will never look upon the sun again.” i 

This same reluctance to speak of a man as dead is still charac- ^ 

tcnstic of parts of tlie north of ^lutland. During the year and 
' a half I have lived in Caithness, I have not even once heard the ' 

weads “ He is dead,” or “ He died,” from a native of the country, f 

: . The.phrase invariably used is, “ He is taken away,” or, “ Ho was i 

. tja, ken away.”, 

■; . To dreams and -visions Africans attach great importance, but ■; 

t - no theory of their origin, beyond being refeiTed to spirit in- 
. fluence, is given. Sliould a man dream the same dream more ; 

than once he consults the magicians, who profe&s to have much 
; of tlieir own revelations through dreams. They direct him how 
to act, and his superstitious fc*afs arc allayed after lie has com- 
municated his troubles to them, and left his case in their hands. 

■i ■ dreamer sees a d6|)ai'ted relative the magician says • 

oracularly, “ He is hungry.” A bea^t is then killed as a quasi- f 
sacrifice. . The blood is carefully collected and placwl in a ■ 
vessel at the side of the hut farthest from the door. The liver 
is hung up in the hut and must not be eaten until all the flesh 
of the animal has been used. During the night- the spirit is ) 
r^led and refreshed by the food thus provided, and eats or 
“ withdraws” the “ essence ” that goes to feed and sustain spirits. .< 

; -After a speci&id time all may be eaten except the portions tiie ^ 

'logician orders to be burned ; generally bones and fat. 'I 

;.Th©. departed spirit ascends to heaven, and by so doing “goes 
- Tliough tbeie are superstitions about spirits inhabiting 
; H)Ofa of bosses, and other places or objects, the 
/ un^j^ing lt .allis,thatihe spirit at death goes upwards to 
' fihd Epsrii-1%^ - This is clearly shown by their usual form of 
praye^j uriiich. is, “-Ye wbOv.ate dbave„who have gone before, 

^ .ThesOidepmcfod spirifo revisit the world and are interedfod 

'in. all the afi^rs of meit liiey bring prosperity or the reverse 
' acooidHig.as they are revered -wd obeyed or not, and when there 
iaany departure foon custom their displeasure is dreaded as '! 

. piten dread the plagae. 

I once, bought a disused cattle-fold for fuel from a Gealeka, " 
Ifod after carting, it home discovered tliat it bad been, struck by / 
^tniag,.and that I might have had it for the taking. 1 sent , 
or foy ftiedd andi to tease him, explamed that all the evil that 







? WM in thfe timto ,of Jiis fold was tlransf<»riBd to'the ciiin’ 
wood was my nioney ” and that his ancestors wdnld not 
forgive his shallow^ attempt'to deceive th^m for his pwkt" 

In alarm he sent for a htagician, who doctored the donB 
appeased Ihe spii^ts. After that no evil Was to be ap^« 
and the money coeld 'be usedj but had the , doctor deci 

thetransactioncould nnderDOGirciimstances .be legitimatp^'. 

purchase price would be as useless to him as were the dec^ 
posts I had removed. It could neither be us^ by himself 
given to any other native ■ 

Ancestor wor^ip is not only professed by them, but tl^ 
actually regulate their conduct by it. If a man has a narrd#’'’ '- 
escape from accident and -death, he says, “My father^s ' 
saved me,” and he offers a sacrifice of thanksgiving according} 

In cases of sickness, propitratory sacrifices are offered to lempw 
Ihe disple^ure of the ancestors, and secure a return nf 
favour. Should, anyone neglect a national enstom in the con*’.' 
duct of his afikiis, he must offer sacrifice to avert calamity as the' 
consequence of his neglect. WJien offering propitiatory sacrv ' - 
flees the form of prayer used by the priest is : “ Ye who are above. ’’ 
^pt oip offering and remove ottr trouble.’* In freewill offer*, . 
ings, as in escape, from d^ger or at tbe ripenhig of crops, the 
prayer takes the following -fOTm : “ Ye who are above, accept tim 

■ foinl we have provided for yon ; smell our offering now boinini^ , ’ 
and grant ns prosperity and peiica” • . 

; tak&iiw fp^-pf -^the ’J^^toakvoa-y ^ . deadfy ^esdes ..of anakc^. 

' never killed -Igr the UfiftivpS. This, howeveri is 

peculiar to the Zulu^ , Tbe trib^ farther south hmffly ever:^i^r 
to. such trausm^ration, w there anything in thOir practices ■ 
to lead oiue to tiiink that such belie& ever were prevalent amons '• ’ 
them. , 


Animds'have no souls, but they “have a language, though 
no one has ever been able to understand it”' The owners, of 
cattle and horses are constantly in the habit of addressing theni , 
as if they understood every word said, and I have at times 
fancied, so very knowing do they become, that they understo^.'- 
a great deal more than civilized peofde are aj^ to think. . ■ 

«een a home show UBmistakablje signs of pleasure wheir^rjilMj4^i' 
t-sud^e^y ^p his eatotaud walk away when told 

idelese brute. InmiimBteoP~'^“*‘'^^'^^^^ 

" ' iptHr^ ii^rees^ as arnin^ 


" / ■'S' if 

“.vT^.V 111.. 
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' , During the rebellion of 1879, Fmhlonhlo, after the murder '? 
3f Mr. Hamilton Hope, the British Resident, was one day marcjh- I 
ing leisurely across country with his whole army. The forenoon f 
wte hot, and not a cloud could l)e seen in the sky. l*resently -k 
the magicians noticed a peculiarly-shaped cloud on the horizon. . | 
' It rose rapidly in one mass and rolled ujjou itself.” Its move- ’.P 
m^tswere intently watdied till it appi-oached the zenith and 
pa^d over the sun. This was an evil omen, for some un- 
k known cause the spirits wore mortally offended, and had come I 
over the army in shadow at noonday. In grief and sorrow their 
backs were turned upon their, children, and the result of this | 
' would be certain defeat and disaster. Tliere was, however, no ' i 
pnmediate danger. That morning scouts had reported that there f 
‘ : were no troops within many miles of their line of nnindi, and % 

. they oould repair to some sacred place to offer sacrifices and » 

make atonement. Wliile they were discussing which place to >• 
repair to for this purpose, the van of a small column of cavahy 
appeared unexpectedly over a rising ground. Dismay struck 
into every heart. The war minister urged his men tf) form into 
order of battle. No one answered his summons. Ho did his > 

. best to organize an orderly retreat, but in vain ; not a blow was I" 

■ struck, and every man took to his heels, making for the nearest \ 

hiding-place in moiintain .or forest. That anny never re- 
assembled. Black-hearted fear utterly demoralized it. 4 

.v' ' A few years ago something unusual had gone wrong — I do f 
■i ■ not at this moment recollect what it was — at Konke’s great - 

; ; place. The magicians were called, and decided that a black ox i. 

must be shut up for forty-eight hours without food or water, ;i' 
and he released at noon on the second day. The spirits would | 

■ them lead it to the river, where it would drink and put an end 

to the evil which was caused by malignant water demons. f 

i^dsifter the ox must be killed as a sacrifice to the spirit 1 

ueh led R to the water. An animal was duly consecrated for | 

8 purpp^ and shut up in a small fold by itself. At dead of ; 

ighfc a young teacher, ^vho had been trained at Lovedale, and I 

lera. learned to estimate magicians at their proper value, 1 

■ probably out of slieer love of mischief, gave the ox a plentiful 
p supply of water. Atthe appointed time the animal was released, | 

but. instead of hurrying to the river it began to graze quietly d 

beside the fold, nor would it even be driven to the water. | 

Kqnke’a rage overcame his superstition for a moment, and | 

ordering his attendants to “ slay the beast,” he turned to the 5 

chief median and brandishing his assegai, hissed between bis | 

teeth. “ Go from my sight, and if you let me see your face again | 

may forget that you are a doctor.” So ended the sacrifice ; | 

3* ;S 0 history of the, oj. The' animal was Sacred for 
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" flaciifiee, aiid’i30i|dd.'iM}fe'‘be bwing to / 

.. manner in it bad ,.be<3Q slaiii, tbe -:di^^nD^<(^ 3 ib| 
magicians. . That' night, the teacher^ ar^ied :W^ • a 
' secured for himself as much beef as .-he could oe^e 
5. carry. Two. d^ iberhafter his misfdona^ visited 'tlie :a 
and after the examination was regaled with primh beOfj 
onions, and potatoes. On making enquiries he heai 
story as above related. Endless . illustrations and.e:^|Q 
conld be given of thoinftaence which anoestaral or spiiitrWDf 
has upon the whole, domestic, social, and intertrihsd . life ^dl . 
Africa. Tt enters mto the minutest .details of daily wmrkj : 
it influences tlie foreign policy of a whole people. ^It regujates ■ 
family life, and it decides the &te of armies and the destiny i 
nations. . ■ , .. ■ . .; 

Closely Gonneeted with the doctrine of sonls is that of 6th 
spirits than those of men. The' spirits most commonly me#.! , 
with in Afri^n mythology are water or' river spirits, inhabit 
deep pools where there .are strong eddies and under-curimati 
Whether they are all ever seen' now-a-days it is . difficult ' 

. detennme, but they mnst at. one time have either .sliuWii tuupui)p . 
selves willingly,,or been dragged from theijr hiding places 
some powerful mUgictaii, for they , are one and alldescnhed 
They are corresptod to^ thjs .Scottish eoueefttion, e 

, kelpies or fairiee. . They a?e wicked, and malevolentvbeings^ a 
are ciwited. witk^-a good or- genemps, ite^pn.:,.<lWhatei; 
they possess and gzeeddy. ml^ uppa ' aa^oiidi 
(mnisl intfaia thsic.-|9^h«> 

’ poo^B to the.Cr^'l'ytVQn, BniS ajip^j : cajjed- AKiftf^ipp* 


: ip-the fom ef a' small' said ; very ugly mail, .and is es^e 

It ia ' cmtadn'* death to see - ah Xnoanti, and no 
: (me .hat the magieiaits sees them dzeept in dreams^ and>;ia ^at 

■ casp the Tuagicians are considted- and advise and .(iireet what is 

■ to.be done. 

Another fom of m^y be mentioned in passing , arid 
that is a'qnasi-guardian.spiTit attending the chief. He alwayt(,r 
Im an oz which is a special favourite, and which must .nevn'' 
t! be kfllod. By constamt .training and kin dness it ggia into,^ 

. fa^t.cd leaying the other cattle whenever the ohief 
■ Mmsetf with x^ime outside the cattle-fold. ; It i 
heihda))tim the.frbth. genca^y 

' nalas^.n|>^frtmi.;the mediia^;.bBBist;. ...Xhatnntit'^ 

-mmoo are^dlHiaiM .-mad whinnil^d: 

• 
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iFtliiag to do with tbent or to think of them when that con be 
Avoided. When a person is drowned and no good cause can be 
isigTied for the accident, it is said Lliat he was “ called by the 
Ter,’\ which is er][nivalcnt to saying “ the river demons.” Any- 
aae so. called cannot resist the summons, and goes underneath 
obedience to their Will. The magicians when they appear ou 
te scene may prescribe a fornud sacrifice, but the animal is 
' not killed, nor is devotional prayer offered as in the case of 
i sacrifice to dcpiirted sonls. The animal is simply driven into 
the riter wliile the magician says: — “ Wc oiler sacrifice.” An 
^texnative form of this sacrifice is that of throwing handfuls of 
. isem into the water while incantations ant re^n^ated. At other 
■ times the magicians decide ' that the spirit must be pelted with 
. stones. Men then gather on the bank, and throwing stones 
iiiito the water, shout the most abusive epithets at the spirits 
-residing there. But these river spirits are- true demons, and 
must not be thus interfered with except when there are magicians 
present to avert evil. For a similar mason it is necessary, when 
' ' pbont to cross an unknown river, to throw something, though it 
jnay not iKi of value, into llie water, both to avoid immediate 
' , evil and future sickness or death. 

V - Some years ago a number of Gcaleka girls were, on a fine 
, summer day, bathing in' the Bashee. One of them gut beyond 
her depth, and began to struggle in the water and my for help. 
Her companions promptly raised the alarm, and two men 
'S working close by ran down to the water’s edge. She was still 
. ' struggling feebly, but to the onlookers it was a clear case of 
V ' being “ calleA ” by the river, and they made no attempt to save 
.■ her. . Tlie body was recovered by the magicians the same day, 
it was found she had been drowned in less than five feet 
er: All this came to the ears of C. 6. H. Bell, £sq., the 
h Besideiil, and he cited the parties, magicians a;nd all, to 
K bjcfore him- in court. The two men not only admitted 
have waded to the spot where they saw her 
bnt al^ said the water w<^d not be “more than 
dp^.” ' liliiey; had madle no ^ort to save her, as it would 
; bd impropffl wd dalogmous to ihtmere when one is called by 
^ "the river.” Mr.: Ixied to mgue them out of such absurd 

.notions, but to little purpose; and finally came to the conclusion 
“ six months hard ” mi^t he pmre effectual in eradicating 
.saperstition thmi all his phikHJophy, and six months hard it 
accordingly was, 

Xast year a.girl .was drowned in a srnall. stream called tlie 
buhl,- and the body haying lodged under a hank, could neither 
||p,.Been nw recover^ by <^inary means. The relatives were 
id'deapair, iuid having onven an ox to the edga of the water. 



' stood there ^ritbt£ie'B3^cda», >rhp juaye^ s— ® ^iw 'uaoB 
We have bnii^t saer^ca It is &ot. dead vra .pfG 
. blood/ The deaaohe reader lio i^poDse, aad -'finally 
T)avidsoh, near who^ the accident Irappe^ed, rei^^ 

" the -body by dicing. - This be did against the' inosi ^ 

; . remcmstrauee on tbe gronnd that he woold himself b& ^ fakHc 
One other anecdote and we ^all bid farewell :to . -i 
. ^rits. On a ani^ sninmet's day X came to the banh , 
^itsa, ^d fcelhig.hot and wearied, resolved to have a 8tri|q&‘>if 
the clear andcoolwiaterto refresh myself after a long ride. :Zm^ 

. my intention kncw»' to my groom who accompanied me, hntdif 
■ stmngly objected that them were dangetoos water sadakes ih it^^ 
Ibitsa. 1 pointed out to hink that water snakes do not bke^ 
this did not satisfy him; tlie shakes of this partichlar-iive: 
'differed from others. I asked him if he oonld ^bow mSr Vtdfc 
grave of anyone who had been bitten by water snak^ 
be could notdo, so. I called him a woman or smne' anefi in-;. - 
sulting epitliet, and told him to attend to the horses as dbected.-; 

' Matters now looked aerions, and standing sthiight before \rahi 
he said with' the greatest awe mid solemnity: — The tertith. 
master, thereia a Tikolosk therCj and if you go in yod DriU bo-. . 
called, and what am 1 to say to the inkosikase (i,&i the- lady) 

; when I go-home for allowing yon- to go into the, ‘river I"*.-:, 

my swim while .my servant stood -m mn-fe tenor ph tba-i ^l r^ v 
-. hilt hi^ the Ti^oSh been ah home that .d^, .riieas 
woo^tney^ have, been Written y; 

be h^ ahenl^bed 

;^i^pgb&i!es of tifae .rwf^^ there am found, yai^. inteeya&J e»&^' 
.-pi^'hmps of {onaSi atones. -. -IriLveilers they pass cast'- a small/ 
Stone on these, and -wfih uncovered head say, “.^.'ftvmns” - 
ii&,- cahrn,. “grant* na strength' and . prosperity.” 0® be^hg ' 
neahtoned as to the origin and meaning of these sivivane,- thoy . y 
. profeto utter ignorance, and say it was always so among thjsir 
• ■■neojple;- It is probable that the - prayer originally was to }; 
; great s{^t -or -the soul of tlm hist chief of some powerful trih^. 

' hut whether 'Spirits reside in. the oairiiB or not, no one can .t 
Certain it is that they hear the prayer of their. chUdzen ifl 
Observe the customs of theit conatzy. .Another mdyh 
* }g gcK^ ioirtnne on a journey is, ip wooded edit^ 
piies.|n;iho forjteiof -trees by the, midside, 'and'' flfey 
;gritas.'id.bi>;.'.khote. ' . 

iy ■; 1 

■wSp.ipsj^'^ naiifiifethijdR' i ' m 

“ i 
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fears and fadings, and if these differ in every par- 
{CRIBS’ from onr 'Conceptions of religious feelings and devotions, 
not make the fact less real or less significant 
Fhere is ho periodical process of porging or driving away 
iite, and (ndinaty people, without the presence and aid of 
jagMsansdare not interfere with any spirits, however malignant 
eii^ destmetive to life and property they may become, ^tter 
n. locality, and take up one’s quarters at a distance, than do 
<* anyUiing calculated to enrage demons and evil i^irits whidi 
: may have taken up Ltieir. abode in the vi(‘.inity of human habita- 
..;lt|ons.; It is true that every man’s life is guarded by tiie spirits 
ancestors, but this docs not protect him either from. 

. deiBf^s, OIF wiaanls and witches. Uis' life is not bound up with 
..iany object as totem or fetish, but lie carries charms or articles 
. -nf Omamenf that have been chamred by the magician, and these 
; afford a measure of protection. A man can obtain charms to 
' /■,_ make, him successful in predatory expeditions ; to obtain the; 

• favour of his chief ; the favour of women, and even the death of 
ap eneiny or rival. In this latter ca.se the ehanus cannot be got 

• trofii recognized magicians, they must be obtained from those 
V wild piactice the illegal art and capital crime of witchcraft, and , 

when discovery follows, lx)th parties are condemned as equally 
guilty. 'The most commonly used charm is a necklet of cow-tail 
hair, twisted and knotted with specially prepared bits of wood. 
Illach chann must be “ doctored ” for a special purpose, and is 
; uself^s for any other than the one it was intended for. 

■ In the war of 1846 (?) the magicians gave the soldiers, as a 
■ '.Hchann against English bullets, the blue flower of a species of 

, j^ododendron. Those who carried this talisman rushed forward 
columns of infantry without a shadow of fear or hesita- 
tilW,aBd only when men began to Inte the dust in all dinxitions 
l^e. df the delusion break upon the army, and panic 

hdre-is'a’cQeipiQ, lingering in odd corners, hut whether it 
'Hj^UBOTffl^ji bavq not been able to determine. 

^ ori^pnallyit took the form 

f^'SahetitMjicai human sacrifioc, when in a very remote past 
. ' Soothhm Bjtottt . trib^ discontinqed the praetica . What 
.'I^ ^toiJm al^litimt of huiimn'Sacrihoe it ^ impossible to deter- 
'imiae, .4Hiid cd^j^ure is in t^l 'such- cases unsatisfactory. . It bas 
Vheeh that dedimation W war and disease so ihinnea 

' .out 4be.'popal^on, that haman life became too valuable to be' 
destroy^ • 'sudh awful frequency as sacrifices in time of 
War and 'distxess demanded, and that an. alternative:. form .pi 
'was ad(^)ted The custom referred to. is - 

gi^t loss. etdamiky tno^lb ' 

" ■ . ■' V''-n '2 ” 





Sliiar' 

4'!<'d)tti;eKs(-the ^ise^^’-v^te '‘smell wfe’^ t^e pefwii \* 
stchcd the p^Sta& ./in^xisd of atlopttog't^&I^tW: 

DietiBi^ Stilts .tb^-^e osnse of the 'evi]:'‘i$'e,4<H 
o^'or lrap;- '‘Si^-hs^tmiis&beidl^ 

. 3sd;.flfHi noot ^ .■iA erti^l; ' The !}e^ most. he eate 
i^:ihe;sich-in3a‘;:t^i.te the iirst to taste' and ' 

STo potijon. must 'W;jFeiaoyed ,U> another durelting.'oos, 
hones he '^ven tOr^e dc^iUS is nsimUy done. 
r 'eaiefu%.,«ellected»=hod as'caarSfoUy burned' to 
' sJeo possihle for the a persan'is “ smelt datf 

' huigtcian,tio oader aih ox to -be substituted'’ ftMT the 'not 
tnea^ in the way id>ove desoiibed. I^iis is .the only ain 
to the idea of a scapegoat of which l-haye heard; and th&pf 
hir from comnum. ''d' am not aware of one animal pv^' 
.'sabstituted for one. more Valimbl^ or diffienlt to proovre: ' 

- vWhen samihces are offered to the spints' of a 'lant 
dr. to the ' Sjmit land generally, as in' the case of deatl 
ightnin^ tM idea is fhat the whole. of the animal .ea^rtfioi 
#Eed ttp,as w^4ia.the pprtiOiis of. hone and fait 
niaoner at ^Eoe0ilam!ritr"AS. foUews }3rThh;desh is 
sipidl jnto^hp h^g wantai^ smid ^ pltoed Sh , ai 


note ndthdiaar"^-^ ;.'f-ieMi 


■nsti^te 




^.aiagF'^mj 

: «fidth^«|d^aniinai <dh>wed to'W^ on . 

t is . zmmedidt^ 

and eaten ov ,'^ 

d Ixthnsjbeing Arown into the fire as the i 
1 4n^:thhotb" is done the ;aniniah if ' joK 

* m^^ispit^ and dimnedin thb.'nahi 

5ar:tbe-;j!ioi^ee ’ of astronomy ' id., 
“"‘*^'^;^'!»»-'d8d;though we. 

gjphBI^«.,,of.eei4^-;.wOi^^ '“ 
of 

. .. •- - . . *,- 

^ascm-c 

■'^(wrji'ag^' j^r'se; 
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■ sod that they will thus always continiic, unless some 

be^tri^ -^^rophe should set the whole ou fire, or in sojiie 
0ithei’'w4y “ disperse everything.” 
i,Xhe earth' is an extended plane, and may Imj round-shaped 
fe the snn and mbon, probably is so, but no one can tell, 
^ inen haye never been to the edge to walk rf>und the circle 
ltd i look over. If anyone did so he would become giddy by 
lod^ng down into the chasm, and fall into the abvss. A hole, 
if it. were only deep enough, would go tlircnigti the cartlr,’ 
; ■ and anyone falling into it would fall through into empty space. 

, :^e sun, when he sots, goes through the sea, and, having gone 
V round undenreath us, comes up on the other side. The moon 
gradually wastes away and dies, and the new moon is a true 
. new moon, and no reapjiearaTice of an old worn-out orb that 
has done previous scrvica The particles wasted from the old 
inoon are lost, and do not go to build up the new, but how the 
young moon grows, or from what substance, “ men do not know, 

^ and the spirits liave never told.” Eclipses foretell great evilsi 
bat it- IS: not known what they are, and nothing caiAte done to 
. avert them. It is sometimes said that an eclipse is a si^pi that 
,th^ world is coming to an end, but this is inconsistent with 
the uidversal belief in tlie_ stability of tlie physical universe, 
and may be an idea which” has filtered into the native mind 
. through the influence of Euro])ean thought in other but allied 
. directions. 

Thunder is caus^ by a very laige mythical bird clapping its 
wings, and lightning is its excrement when purged. When 
lightning rtrikw any object, such as a dwelling, cattle-fold, or 
tre^ the birf itself has descended, and again reascends in an 
Invisible mist. Its descent is for the purpose of laying its 

destroyed hy the magicians, they are 
breed more thunder birda The e^, like t* - 


vrest indicates that there is to be no more 
pr^ientr-r-thia .is simply the general resfolt of oh-, 
nSinaiiox^iflrtthn eart is to he bail. When an extremity 
seems to rest mi a pool qr stream, no one will bathe at the spot, 
ft^^re wnmep idlowed to fhteh water from it while the rainbow’ 
rsopjpo^ to toiimiutlmie, which is a varying period. “Shonld 
ny^m gP to.the spot th^ wooW find there a large basin, and 
t . rt van lneShti, virbich wOnld- swallow them in a heap”’ 

conthkusd _ uuiid is caused by evil people, wizqrtls. and 
kke& These It is tbe.bnsiness of the magicians to dis^er 
^pose. Sain is under the <mtrol of the professional nun 
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' doctors. Wlicni AOt. zsiii falls after tho usual - 

doctor may accuse 'anyone of “stuj^ng.tihe rain by 
posterior to the cloada” ; ■ ’ 

Earthquakes portoul frightful wars, in which all l^dwn' ^:^ 
are to be involved. The origin and course of the w^ eauia 
. foretold, and nothing, can lie done to avert the oo^ 

. calamity. During the present century earthquakes ha'W bee 
. almost unknown in Sbntli-East Africa, and the accounts of 
, are aliwrat purely niytliicai * 

' ■ Origvn of deaik . — Man came from the never-dying Sw^^xidi'. 
but bow, no one can tell, and after be had been a long .while jui' 
a certain places the chameleon was sent with a message to say*, 
that men were not to die, and immediately left Upon its enwd.' 
The MuIo—h, 8[)ecies of lizard — overheard the instructions givesa' ’ 
to the chameleon, and resolved to avenge an old grudge ' 
discrediting the. rival and favourite that had been entrust' 
with so important a oommission. Being swift of foot,tbe Ntt*’'*’ ' 
waited till the messenger was well on' his way^ and - thf^ 
travelling by another route, arrived while the chambleoB' wtts 
still strolling in the marshca The inossage he then ddivisred • . 
was that theSudiwa had ^id men were to .die as all animals . - 
die. When the accredited messenger appeared to defiVeiv 
Iris coD^iSsion, he was met with insult and seorri. To 'Mai.', 
man said :— * Go, felse one, we have uhready heard 
the great. Sudiwa from the Ntulo, and many meri 
. Thaa-'was the chameleon disgraced, and thte V ■' 

WlKcn .m^ die tlm body is dissolved and 

T^era is «» fotiM' Or general vssinr^tiQp possible; arid' , , 

liot aftiw ^e body htt become amzdgarnated with the eak^'^ln 
■ ^niw if is buried." ITie d^d may, however, be raised after 
btoial by wuards arid witches; but such reanimated 'bodies do 
not Teappeaar:amo^ their former associates, nor do they tMte , 
i any interest in ordinary human affairs. They wuder. partially - ' 
be^t of thw senses, in forests and swamps, and inliabit damp 
arid disriia] eaves. This explains the custom of watching all 
graves, and why the grave of the chief must be tratched^arid 
; guarded n%ht and day for years. ’ ' . . 

■ eudoms . — Sneezing is a sign of good Iricky 

^,s&dio£hinb. .- Stepping over- another is highly ' ■ 

f of it waTfall in bafctlo should 

nriw If a trasban stops 'pvar h^ 

iri^ar'VUhi^' 
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^ coinpqsLDg a man’s dwelling or steading — by prescribed paths, 
aiid must not enter the fold among the cattle, nor in any way y 

interfere with their milking or feeding. Wizards and witehes s 
I' may bewitch from a foot-print, or from tlie impress of the I 
:■ body in' sitting or lying u])on the ground. To this there is 
‘ not mucli importance attached, but finger nails and hair when 
' (jut must be carefully kei)t and buried 5 

Should anyone, supposed to be an enenjy, be near when a 
i - Tnaii has occasion to retire, he will travel a long way from his j 
i house to some secluded and hidden spot. It is always customary 
f, to observe a practice resembling the Leviticsd enactment | 
^ reApecting the pointed stake. ... 

Uneven numbers arc unlucky, and on special missions from a i 

; obi“f odd numbers of councillora arc never sent Evil spirits ^ 
* ho\'er about the unmated meralwr of the party. Tliese take the ^ 
fQim of baboons, wild cats or owls, and when any such 
; : creatuYes appear away from their usual haunts, it is a sure sign f;‘ 

' of evil in the air. Elephants are greatly revered but not sacred. ^ 
‘ “ When, a hunter hurls his 8i)ear at one he accompanies it with 

■: the words ‘ paxd(m me i- 

i. If a man is in hiding for a crime he defies dctecjtiou by J 
' ' ■ chewing the leaves of a plant known locally as the %mfingv}an£, | 
and charms carried about by a man stealing, prevents his being | 
i ' caught, even ii seen by many persons. Africans never spit in a 
. strange house. The spitter would be accused of l)ewitching } 
' the place. In a man’s own house saliva must be carefully 
swept away or obliterated to prevent wizards getting hold of it i 
to mix with their medicines. | 

Men and women never mention their own names if anyone ^ 
^ can be got to do it, but they do not absolutely refuse when 
] it cannot be avoided. Wives never mention the names of theii- ^ 
jmhftTirig nor daughters and sons-in-law tlrat of their parente- ‘ 

’ Children may mention their parents’ names. The chief 
• i^'Bi^'sr'Sipj^en o£ by his-name. Either his title or his fathers 
Wariably uM* The (shiefs ntune is usually changed 

o!B‘'arovipg at manhood, .and a warrior's name is often ch^ged ^ 

v' after doing deeds of Valour, and one less or inore descriirtive of 
■ l^voiy adopted. Nanaes of common objects axe changed by \ 
tribes and foF .various reMons. Should a chiefs name be the 
. . same as a coiatoou objecst the,.hame is. changed. “ One chief 
was called Aeza^w^—^the snn“and in that tribe the name of the ^ 
snn was changed to Gitla, and so remains to tliis day, tbougli 
. I^ga died more than a hundred years ago."* . 

Daring' wax a wife will often take her sleeping mat and place 

‘Brownlee.. ....... * /WA. ; 

• ■ . - . • • , ' ' . ' , ■-■I 
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it against the door of her hut.' If the shadow^ (shc^iire’ 

, and clear her husband is alive and wfell, bitt if not, ‘‘he'* 
never look u^n the sun again.” A warrior who twi^^ii 
of the hair of the common rat with his own has all the '^'flif 
of avoiding the enemy’s spear that the rat has of avoictin 
object hurled at it, and this causes rat hair to " 
demand when war is expected. , 

At the end of tlm year all the men of certain tribes proiS 
a strong emetic which they swallow, and cases have been 
in which the magicians ordered the men to make ’ ‘ 
to the s(M and sw^ow quantities of salt water for this pnrpt 
No special reason is given for the custom except that it “ e3 
aw^ all the evil humours of the body.” Before the war' of;: 
1377 , warriors were directed to make a pilgrimage to the s& 
side for this piirpMe in order to make them strong and valoreil 
f against the English, who had their strength in war thromdi ' 
having come “ out of the sea in their ships.” ■ -.r 

In some cases of illness the relatives, instead of calltQg.h 
‘ magician, drive all the cattle Op to the sick man’s dooR* A- 
. relative then in a loud voico.shouta to the ancestOTs to say wbatis 

the cau.se of illness, and indicate a remedy. The first beast than 

mkes water is selected as a sacrifice, but before being slaogh^ 
tered It 18 probed sharply with an assegai, and if it bellbwr it 
IS the right one. A large gash is then made id its mde-into: 

. »hich » man inserts his hand, and laying hold of the afeddiaim^- 
ao^; tears It away and breaks its walls. Some fat is ekteaa 
and whik the jbeast :ia dyin^ • After it is 

nght front shoulder is detached and taken into tbe - trh 
a is bitulM <m enihem and given to the sick man #fth' 

ii^icmsl mgredients. This remedy is supposed to be most 
efficacious m many instances. , 

f two euphorbia trees 

near the door of the Irat, but I am unable to say why this is 
done. An nnmam^ woman on the seventh day after -the 
wlnmencement of the monthly period takes a handful of asheS ... 

' “"St be milked 

her by Imr brother, and porridge made with the new milk, of wbxij 

S"® 0“ same day that she must eat the 

• -. Chastity m mamed woinen can hardly be said to esdst : 

' ‘ ■ • clrasfci^ has a vidne* 

^ is preyed Iff the ehRs and ‘ 
i^whieh the hatemS'of great men; are rnwided ”1 * * 
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Am ieunneh. Mrs. Sutton writing from Bacalaiid in August last 
ays, “ Ten days ago a woman belonging to a closely guarded 
. tarem and who had been found guilty of adultery, was put to 
death and her body left to be devoured by dogs or vultures.” 

' • , Tn time of war the body of the first enemy killed is mutOated 
. and a powder made as described in connection witl» initiatory 
' rites for admission into guilds. Tliis the war doctor mbs into 
• S’Small incision made in the forehead of each warrior, to iiriuse 
... strength and cnurage for the conflict. When peace is prof- 

■ claimed it IS usually ratified by an exchange of large presents 
; of oxen, as many as one hundred being often sent by one chief 

' i-nl 

^ -lAji- uaa«,suiJViia« 

As I write, one minor custom after another recuM to my 
mind, but a great number of these cerfunonious usages of daily 
. . life are of little significance and of hardly any value exc(q)t for 
' ■ purposes of comparison, as no reason is ever assigned for them 
, . exfiept tbaf. most convenient of all reasons, “our people have 
always done so.” 

•A very curious custom is okserved by messengers sent by' 
y chii^R when on a long journey. It is customaiy to honour such 
>: by. killing a sheep or goat' where they halt for the night. ‘ The 
. bladders are all given to the messenger, and these on bis return 
, he forms into a kind of coronet which he wears for many 
™b»*hs. , The laiger the number of bladders the greater man 
■V / he is. The head-dress has an unusual appearance, and is 
, suggestive, if not of much feasting, at least of much slaughter. 
X. sJ^did have been mentioned el^where that women are as 
. often magicians as men.- 

l " {^ore cpndnding this very partml sketch of African customs, 
^ rpfer to a few facts not included in Mr. Frazer’s 
-pj^ii^dnk and to which I have adhared as closely as I conveni- 
large field of aits find manufactures has not 

■ , mfr has any referaoce been made to the 

placc'i^ames and paintings; by the tribes 
by ab .advanfia^.wave erf conquest from 


in, ife 8^^ honk, “Boers and 

g6itoraIly;-<-‘“The most prominent 
; i, pf JEtaato is 'etevedion . to th^ chiefs. Un- 

Ifiyfiilto leas cif blctod and money to 

l^pe^and^^^s country; hevU^eleSs, it is a virtue in them. 

bund, tout hbl^ . toddy tpgeth^. , . . Another 
Hf^k^ble feature m t^ir hd^itdity to equals and snpurioim; 

.an is this carried that food may almost be 

, Anyofib passu^ hy af 



' ^^^^ssiuSyiSTfi 

a sheep, which wh * ®>essenger was rfi^ ®ifiat’ 

cases J as the Presented 

^ to visit to the ewif "1)2^ is ■ 

' the foiiowing Iflndav ^ 

■ J^oa, but then it wL we waited ‘ 

i ‘^'«e the old chief Join ^ ^ 'Siting for 

men to do us fionoiir ij^Ppeared with two t^* appointed - ^ 

5 “‘“S'di^'r 'f “p®S t IS* - 

f *1 ,s)QQ gfc l oift qf JU- *1. ^ ^ha.t 2 i 6 wiiA ^8u fflV'Gn tn^ »■■« 

Speaking of Mothpj2*!if® benefit of ‘rf 

boot airead/ quoted “ ‘*®^ter Jfr ^‘**^*^ Mfesian^ i / . 

ymethh4^“^^o deceptive pow^f^ifl^J^iaS. : 
vrbwh the^coa^ ^ ^aropeana >— ..il! 

16 not a virtne thS the e^^owtet 

wouid expect to find ^ ^bo tnoST^^ ?»«' » ie»lioa 

P^^wph I havel^^d S^*^’' ^ «« SS 


All the tllbnsa T»A ^ Q ftfllplfr lim ft-f|<| 1^ ■ j , 

acquainted ^hen fi^T^ ^ Judging: “■ ™ 

^«i i'S" 8»^2 To'“®^ ; 

wSure 3 *^ 01 ^®''^- ' • 

«»d fire ^2 woc^ ■ 

ifiecea dif 


tod til 

mJL. _* . ' 
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Uiei great difqx'rsion on the plain of Shinar. Ho haa wandered 
, nither and thither over the face of the continent, and has been 
joroly tri«jd in the stni^le for existence, but he has never 
^ lax^ hold of his stock-in-trade if he has not been able to add to 

■ ^ '^foniiake a fire, smelt iron, whittle a bow and feather an arrow, 
'.to char and dig out a tree trunk for a canoe, to make a net for 

j*_t»ild, beast, and fish, these seem to sum up his accomplishments, 

. if to them, we add one other, tho skill to brew. Brew he must, 
and brew he does, and this it is which cheers liis otherwise d ull 
. and common-place life. When galled by the fettera of custom 

■ 'and tho fear of goblins, ghosts, and evil spirits, he can, sitting 
. beside bis chiefs beer tub, defy them one and ^1, and he can 
■ ,,eyen declare his willingness to meet an Tucanti in single combat. 

. ^t hid elation and fr^om of spiiit is, alas ! short-lived. On 

the raorro^ he must, in sackcloth and aslics, invoke the aid of 
the magician, and do penance for his too daiiiig departure from 
; mistom and his defiance of those whose power over liis whole 
- llieis infinita < 

, At oiie time a great portion of Sonth-east Africa was occupied 
by EuGhmen. They were wandering and homeless savages, 

, . but they have left bjehuid them a record of occu[>ation which 
' . has. hitherto defied the ravages of time. On the rocky sides 
, of their cave dwellings they were in the habit of making 
” . rude paintings of men and animals. The pigments used were 
■ - white, terra-cotta, and dark brown, verging on black. Several 
. of these cave paintings 1 have seen and examined minutely, and 
. ia every case found the colours, when washed and cleaned, as 
... fresh and perfect as when left by the primitive aitist. When 
the- late Sir Bartle Frere was Governor at the Cape, he spent a 
dwrt time as my guest at Elythswood. I mentioned to him 
? flMstence of a “ Boshman's cave " in the neighbourhood, and 
jadturwa]^ inspected it together. He was greatly interested 
rhat hai,8aw> ■ Sabsequently a* well-known American lady 
Hlythswood, abd ^ my request made csieful and 
ludfe4^ca;of 'Sill the'paiBiaiigs m the cave. These I sent 
, ^W-Bai^li^[exp,-a^d he; either gifted or lent them to some 
. in l«iiidon, .but whieh I am not certain ; South Kensing- 

T';ain not.aware that any other really able aitist 
.^8 had ^ epfe^nity of eemng and copying any of them. 

/[His^ is a cuiwus theory current among s number of South 
tribes 'x^pidii^- their own origin as separate peoples. 
Universal, tnidirion points to the north, as their original home, 
iUiA how tb|^ Wandmnd away from it is seldom explained, and 
tgipfe^ 'entire ignoraBce ^ to the causes which led to a 

Of-taoBl^aBd-lMMne. Tim riudition referred, to aoeonDta' 
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^ 3 T»e greatcbief wfawe peoj^le occupied th^ . 6 f^ 

of Afnca, and whose Bdme was Uhlanga, iiad a iaw torbM " 
befote. a certain age on of dirtst 

^Bg ago, " 80 Iraig that all memory of their exploite i' 
Uhlanga sent a j^eat army, the greatest ever mrater^d 
time, on an expedition towards the south. This i 
was to be absent a - long time, and was to conquer 
to the farthest sea, was accompanied by nismbers Oi 
women as cooks.' ^ After an absence, of three years, during ia 
^ army met and destroyed a very great number of tS< 

1®^ advance. The soldiers thra ' 

ttemsd^ np to rest and enjoyment, and only after the 
grown fat earing captured cattle, did they think ' 
and their children. After the march porthwards'was contfca 

^ were 

fhis caused consternation and terror among all ranks and fb 
fear Id punishment and death, the whole armf reb^ite 

snftiml in ® divid^ the companies between them, and 
^ Pl»^it of agriculture. They nev^ had Ah 

dingp their wives and children, nor did any ilf cfaenr 
to them old home Uhlanga thought that iris amy had^fWlied 

and never again sent an expediti^ to that ^ ' 

The resemblance of this tradition to the weSSbwa ' 

the time it Z 

>^«*g .Bykaftl K»Im ,S2».I,» 

arts known only to white men.. “agio and dtei 

_Tnniing.from tradition and legend to the dailv 

Mieam we fmd thst the appar^tly easy md Sm]£ 

: d tins entew into aH Wagons. 
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Je.tedaBiTe pro^rty of, Uie chief, the “ wife” being the shorter 
« ^two. dojJtor eats a piece off each stick, and proceeds 
tft kjndle firehy fnctaon in the usual manner. After lie has 
fal^n^ fire, he hands it to his attendant, who gets everythinir 
fidy for ^ttmg ou the pot. The sticks are handed back to 
! chief by . the doctor— po other hand must touch tlicm— and 
Iftt away ■ again required for a similar puriwse. lliey are 
as saiaed, and no one, except tbii chief’s peisonai 
S^v^t, may go to the side of the hut where they are kept A 
^id i>ot is used for the preparation of the feast, and no other 

from the “husband and 
j sacrifice is over, tfie (ire is carefully 

istogumhed, and the pot placed along with the sticks where 
reaiams untouched till sacred fire is again kindled’ This 
enstom is not now universal; it prolwbly was so at one time 
^ It 18 highly unproper to kindle a fire in certain circiiinstanTOS. 
-There IS a Icjpnd that when Unsha arrived in what is now 
. ^atal having lieen preceded by a division of his army under 
bJS, el^ son, he saw smoke rising as from a newly-kindled 
^ to enquire whose doing it was, and, lieing told 

' Iu8 sou had kindled it, he sent for him and addressed him 
From this day you are no longer heir to the chieftain- 
ship of my people. Your firet act on entering the enemy’s 
country WM to make a fire. That shows you will destroy my 
■ Hi 8 second son was appointed heir, and he, in tun. 

' .1 result of a foolish’ 

Whim, that tlie first milk from every cow that calved was to 
te brought to him., 'The verdict in his case was: — “You. rob 
: the calves. When you are old you will suck bloiid ” The 
son was appointed heir, and became bis fathei’s successor 
hW a mau has been dain in war, the doctor visits the 
, prepares meihciiie, .which he mixes with fat. and 

lof' an. exceedingly ;bitter. treer—sneezewood. . This 

his hands,' .and . blows tbe smoke over the 
^l“Wed. iijen^ .The smoke ikivea away the 

m.frdm .weuir. and no further calaiaity bai.pena 
^h a m^ed wdmaii dies, the hw bitter herbs 

4 g^rbatl f^.sev©rjd.daya toning the cattle, returning Jhome’ 
ter, .When, a husband-dies, the widow, goes away from 
nne,.and mphins oo the open, plain or mountain for ten days 
re^etive of the condition of the weather. It he falls in’ 
twle, she secludes hmedlf ten days in her hut. > 

„ Among, cer^n of the mountain tribes there is a curibns 
fstpm regarding an, enemy who falls after displaying core 
ta ferevery., Tb^ immediately .out out his he^ and eat 
MBf ie SBiQKified to giye. them bin cou^e and krengtiti in 
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i battle. The man who slays such an euemy is. *t '^the^ ■■ 

J • the ■war, called before his chief, and gets from tbs ibaI'di!)CT6t'.- 

4: a medicine which he chews with his food. The third ^y. sl^r- 

I this he must wash his body in running water,' andi at the 
f of ten days, may return to bis wives and children. . • 

T Women are "at timesf forbidden to cat flesh fnwn "the few, 

'f,' of any animal. Ox tongue is at all times forbidden' to woiBij 
f ; A newly-made bride may not eat the flesh of hul^ nor may-^ 

I? eat flesh from the ribs of any animal. During laenstrimtiBn 
women may not taste milk ; if they did the cattle would 
^ The lungs, neck, and .breast parts are eaten by boys anly. yrbfle. 

4 men ait! forbidden certain portions of the entrails. The heaffi of - 

f the household never quite finishes what he has ctn his plate, 

the eldest son is the only ene 'who is allowed to 'l^e what iS 
left and lick the plate. : . ' . . ' 4! 

At pubhc entertainments, if a man of inferior rank- is 
appointed by the host to wait upon guests of tribal standing,' 
they will not_ accept food at his hands. The ■ usual custom at, 
large gatherings is to appoint one from among the guests to aieii. 
as master of ccremoniesi as regards his tribesmen. I once got . . 
into a curious difficulty through neglect of the coirect .etiquette,; 

At a church opening at Sooiejnrille, about one thousand p^sons ■ 
were present, rejjresejiting sax' dr ei^t distinct tribe& A man ' 
was appoint^ to wait upon a party of Poiidoniise, whom tl^ 
regard^ as not only of inferior' rank, hut 'an upstart frocr. 
another tribe who wished to 'he recognized u a suhcdtditi^ 
■chief. ' JTot a man would taste the. food .pitoviws^ and^ h^ 

! afier profxise apologies' imd ' explapstions; tend^ed in the mo 
public' tnanner, could their wts^h ’be appeased. The error wfas, 
excused on the ground of '- my “ ignorance of custom,” and after 
that, good fat beef did the rest, and aU dispersed in great good. 
humour. ■' -> 


There is among the Sacas a curious custom in connection 
with courtship aud .marriage. A young man first tells some of 
his friends that he admires a certain girl, and after a stated 


: period he speaks to her and says he would like to JVmdzy aej 

cany her off. If she is agreeable to this twala she mentidna' h 
day, and he then carries her off by stealth to his pare 
Whether his . parents like it or not they cannot pqss 
I . ' the ' sahetion ■ of custom, refuse to . receive • W 
iK^ajhs.at their 'tili^ for three days i^er 

' . guardianidhp-' . ‘ 

•• iDn l!!re.|iihiid day!-«he^,.M .totoined to:h^'fid|i^«, 

■ .the', .dd.toy-'^.pattf&i." jf'-fe >!m ' ita, 
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. .‘fethferrefose the cattle and retnm them, the aflair takes end. I 
■V. The young people are not. in any way consulted regarding: their f 
■.-•fedin^ in the matter, nor does it ever occur to an African that | 
this sWuld be done under any circumstances. S" 

The men of the Pondomise tribe have an extiaondinary 
; ';nietht^ of dressing their hair. The framework of the head 3 
■ dress is formed by placing a small ring of grass on the croira of ‘ h 
.. . the h^. The hair is then well mblied.into the gra^ with fat, 

.• and securely sewn with thread made from the sinews <rf an ox. 

Jt ia then greased and dressed every day, and the circlet rises t 
i' y^ith the growth of the hair till it attains an. elevation of several ■;!: 

. inches above the head. It is never removed till colonies are 'f 

formed under its dense mass, and when these become nnmenms, 'I 
' the roan whose head gear was the pride of his life, appears witli | 

■ clean-shaven pate. 

. I’o the Enreipean who studies native manners, nothing is 
more Tuarvellons than the force of custom and the power | 
exercised by magicians Their predictions may fail, thieves rf 
: may go unpunished, rain may not fall, patients may .<he, but f 

the magicians remain a sacred order, and every failore is 
; explained away, and the fetters of custom remain unbroken. % 

There are a Sew shrewd men who value the whole genus of 
^ • iSaagicians at their true worth, and who, from motives of policy t 

' rather than faith, observe the ancient customs. Such was my ,% 

old neighbour, the Gcaleka cliief, Segidi. A conservative '/■' 

lieyond most in all matters of traditional usages, he was fully | 

iilive to more modem methods of conducting his business. -f 

While his war doctor was in a trance waiting for communica- t 

'i ■ lions from the- spirit world regarding the success of an | 

. : expedition, Segidi’s spies travelled tlie whole length of the | 

; envy’s country and brought him back an accurate report of 
he^prpteble strength of the opposing force and tlieir tactics in s 
ho Aguu, while liberally rewarding his tribal priests i 

OX oft evil and upholding tlie traditions, be came tome 

, :Wi^thTi^ of his sonsto send them to school at Blythswood, I' 

nhete t^y iemained for years, to return carrying -with them | 

' ■ fhat which heyec can b^.assimilated with .ihe old life, he ■ they ■■ 
professed ChtistTans or heathens. f- 

NativB Afiicads have great attaubment to their children, and I 
; ;^;b^tow imich care on their training. The heir of the house is 
( :lus father’s constant companioi]. Erom earhest years he is ■!. 
instructed in all the traditions of his family, and ■ the history of 
^ tribe: He. is educated in the theory and practice of law, 

. -and leams to recite songs commemorative of deeds of valour. | 
latred.of traditional enemies' is instilled- into his mind lirom the '' 

i dnwn of intelligence, and he, grows op with all the 
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of rancour cherished by those who were first, wrong^,' by 
people he is taught to hate. ]3nplieity, falaebotMi, .arid 
are among the virtues instilled ‘into his uiind^by Uiosc wht^' j htti i 
charge of his education. . 

JEven in his sleep the African roust observe Ihe 
A man nuwt nevw deep on the right hand- side of the, b^ 
he occupies the same, bed with one of his wives. He roust- 
touch her with his right hand; if he did he would havhVj»o;; 
.strength in war, and would surely be slain. v« - J 

The newly-anived traveller gets a bit of fat with whi^ to 
anoint bis weary limbs. He sits in a particular place at “ 

and has a servant set apart to wait upon him. If a man of ndto 
a sheep or ox is killed in his honour, and tlie whole 'csrtoss' 
presented to him. He returns the left foreleg to the e birf or 
head man, and the remainder he keeps for himself and h 
attendants. All the years I spent in Africa, I never slept at a 
chief s village without having a whole sheep presented to me 
J have, however, in turn presented a good many to distinguishe* 
visitors at the Mission. . 


It is dilllciilt to exhaust the customs and small ceremonial 
usagra of a savage people. .Custom regulates the whole of a 
m^s actions — his bathing, washing, cutting his hair, eating, 
dnnkihg, and fasting, from his cradle to his grave be is 
slave of ancient usage. In his life there is nothing feee. nothing , 
or^nal, nothing spontaneous; no progress towards a hi^r and' - -" 
better life, and no attempt to improve his eonditma. 
roo^y, or spiritually. • • 

Th^ papers have already exceeded iheif. intend^ 
ai^ ,,all reference to sotasl gathwjngs must be maiM, Wd ■ 
^ must .also the customs in building houses, irrigating land'; ■ 
breamg up new. ground for cultivation, marking and omar i 
raentiug cattle, tlie reception of strangers and foreigners 
the currency before the introduction of beads# button^brass. 
wire, and finally corns, the daily routine of village lifia! ; 
Ti^uiatioBs for keeping the peace -among a multiplicity,/ 
wives; there and many other facts are all worthy of stud 
and histeman, as are also such dusk 
as mrlnd cutting timber while the crops are greeh,' ncrir 
ebsem'-apee',- probably oriffloaUvr a wise 
’ tf - dif od . i vptoQu] 3 tiinlM' 

y ii ■ 
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March 25th. 1890. 

Hyde Clabk^ Esq., Viee-President, in, the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed 
: . V ^^e :^ecfion of the following gentlemen was announced 

ftofessor J wm Cdbnow. M.D., of 3. George Street, Hanover 

Dr. WiLBEKFORGE SMITH, of 14, Stratford Place, W. 

Tlie following i)resents were announced, and tlianTfn^ voted to 
the respective donore 


Fob tub Libraby. 

Prom the AuTHmt.— Essays of an Americanist. By Daniel G. 
JBnnton, A.M., M.J). 

Note sar I’homicide par flagellation. Par le Dr. Barret. 

Note 8ur nne statue anei-mne dn dieu Civa, provenaftt des 
rumea de Kampheng.Phot, Siam. Par lo Dr. K-T. Hamv 

^ E le 

From the S^itii.sosias Instiidtion.— l»roceediiig8 of the United 
Btales National Museiira. Vols. x, xi. 

Bulletin of the United States National Museum. Nos 33-37 
From the GaotooicAL and Natural History Subvey or Canada—' 
w.:. « (New Series.) Vol. hi, Parts 1. 2. 

' Of State foe the Colohjbs; — 

. ■bw; pf the Colony of New Zealand for the year 1^. , 

-,_SB _s- AtanEBT,— Bulletin International de I’Acaddmie d® 

^ 'Scimces d,e Cracorie. 1890. No. 2. 

From^^ Society.— J ournal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1947^ 

^^^iceedWof the Idterivy and Philosophical So^iy of 

LiveipooJ. Vols. xh-xliii. ^ ^ 

Arhiva Societa|ii Stiinfifice fi Liteiare din Jasi. 1896 
■ .Wo. 4. . . . 

the Editor.— N ature, Nob. 106.9, 1064. 

^ ' Science. , Nos. 370-371, " I- ' : ~ . 

— Revue Sefentifique. T<nii. ?lv. Noe. 11, 12. 
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I 3%« OliD BhitiSH “ PiBCXlfiN ” Or “ HoENPiPE ” avd its ajinitius.^ • 

I By B^KT Bamoub, Esq., M.A., F.Z.k . . 

* • \ ' . ■ 
fwITH KUTB8 II ASK in.] 


The piimitive wind instmment known by the name of “ Rbcom, , 
Pibgom, or Piccorn," now obsolete, has been but raiely de-soribed, 
and still more rarely figured, as ai>eciniens of it are now . ' 
extremely scarce. There is evidence of its considerable antiquity 
in Great Britain, and iqost authorities regard it as. of piire}y> 
indigenous origin. Sir John, Hawkins* says that the “Horn-‘ 
pipe ” was invented , in this country, jand Fetis* mentions - . 
Angelsea as its place of origin. A comparison, however, of , y 
' this interesting instrument with others of a similar primitive 
nature, seems to afford considerable evidence that its presence., 
in great Britain was due to its transmission westwa^s over ■' 
Europe from the East. . ' 

The Pibcom is identical with the ‘‘Hornpipe” of some. 
authors, the dance known by the latter name l^iig, withoiit' 
doubt, derived from the instrument which was formerly usually ' 
employed in its accompaniment An analogous case of the . " 
name of a dance being derived from a musical instruments pccuib 
in the word “ jig,” derived through the French “ ^gue " from the 
Geraftan *■ geige,” a fiddle.*. ’ V .- 

^mewhat similarly the term “ Musette,*' ori^^alty mes^ag ■ ' 
a “little pipe” or sm^ Cornemuse of special fohn, came by an ‘ 
ordinary ellipsis of langoago to be applied to a piece of music 
written in the style of bagpipe music.* j . 

' The Pibcom is by some writers called “ Compipe," or “ Come- 
pipe,” but all tliese are merely varieties of the same word ; jnb, \ 
; in Welsh ; piai>, Gaelic ; pipa, Swedish ; pipeau, French ; p/«/e 
Gennau; and jnpe in English, being all modifications of **:' ’ 
same ; and similarly com is allied to Kipm, comu, and come, ' 
and refers to the use of hom for some part at least ' 

instrumeut.* • ' 


* “ of Miuic," 1W6. 

*■ “ Histom genSnle de h HugiqiU!,” 187^ toI. ir, p. 280. 'i 

a Kinnuioe, ed. by 3 . B. laimlay, Bulp So^'t^iKsiJ 

lUU> 1465*^ ' ■ . '’f ’'ij 

“Bymebliijd bit gan >hei« . ■ ’ ■.) . '■ 

4®^ **»dc.'Wliat hi waiiB ; . ; 

'' Hi8aid'hi'neie&'liarp<ii«," ' 

^ .tod wnp afawi w t.*, V ■ . 

* Stjaiwy ^' ' "'V ' ' 7 ' 
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There are varioos mentions of the Hornpipe hr the older t 
writersL . | 

Spenser' gives us the following passage— , _ % 


“ Before them jodc a histie tabrare, I 

&i's: V to the many a hom-pypo f Ijyrd, I 

^ • yo^^^to they- danneen eche one with hi« mayd ' 5 

, -- ®®® those folks make such jovysannee, 

C ' IMe my heart after the pype to dannoe.” 

Ben Jonson, in the “Sad Shepherd;’® too— I 


“ , to awabe f 

^ The nimble bom-pipe, ajid fcb^ tiiitbiunnct’* 

And earlier still. Chaucer in his translation, the “ Bomaunt of C 
the Kose” — * ; 

. .Tityrddehehe ■ 

Diseordaimt ever fro armonye, s 

And distoned from meludio, 

ContruTe he wulde, and foule fiivle, j. 

With homepipcs of Coruewaiie/’ f 


Some writers assert that Chaucer wrote Coni-pipes as his f 
^ translation of the “ Chalemcaux ” or “estives” of the original A 

(written in the year 1260), but Sir John Stainer* points out that - 

probably “ Chalemeaux.” like the Latin form calamus, means a I 
reed, and does not Itere refer to cornstalks. f 

It is true that pipes made ot cornstalks arc mentioned very t 

frequently, and appear to have been used very largely liy v 

pastoral people. Such primitive instruments may doubtless be % 
considered as the origin of all pipes with boating reeds, and to I 
have suggested the higher forms, of which the pibcorn, and ^ 
i_ many other instruments to which I shall presently refer are 
examples. t 

, , A, rough and primitive pipe made of a small reed or green | 
qojmstall^ closed by a node at the upper end, aud with a small 
. Sitop slit off, but remaining attached by one end to, form a 4 
vibrating tongue, is one of the simplest, and probably one of the 1 

' ' earliest invented of wind instruments. To this class of simple > 

litoral instruments we must probably refer the origin of all t 
, ■ instruments of the clarinet order, with single or l>eating reeds. f 

, ™ap“er the oboe, shawm, or waits, should be refeiTcd s 

to. a similar simple instrument of reed or cornstalk, in which the I 
mouth end is not slit to a vihrating tongue, but pinched together } 

thus forming a rough “ double reed,” on the oboe principle.® 4 

Shepheard’a CUender,” Slay, line S2. } 

; * Pi 259, of GKifoid’g edition, 181.6. % 

* Alliiie edition, lines 4246-4250. ^ 

♦ “nictiona^ of Musieal Terms,” p. 228. - - ’ 

; .* B-^auiiiannC'Historyof Music”) «aysthatthe»8e'halliiiey”iBderiyedfrom if 

^ si 
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speaks .of-tiie twe of a simple com pipe — 

“Ti^re, tapatolae lecnbtins sub tegminc iagi 
SilTesteem teimi mnsam medilaris aTena.” 

So Chauc^ also-r 

“An^ many a pipe and liltyng home, 

- And pipes made of greii^ eome 
.'Ae have idmse little llcrdegroomes 
^Ihat kepip beastes in the bioonics.” 

Spenser® mentions oaten pipes many times — 

“I Mvre Calhf^ with Ifusus moe, 

Soone as thy oaten pypc began to sounde, , 
Thar may lutes ami tambmina Jargon^” 

■ ■ I . - - , , ■ 

“Ende ditties, tnnde to shepheardes oateuTeede.’.’ 


smd* ' 


Shakespeare has this line-^ ^ . 

“ And sh^herds pipe on oaten stiaurg/* ' • , ' . ' 

Wlien a Taip^er reed is substituted for the slender cornstalk a 
superior instrument can be made ; with a ^movable montJj- 
piecc, cut from a smaller reed, slit to fonn a vibrating tongue, of 
the simplest kind as before, and with finger holes more or less 
careiully tuned to a scale. In this statfe there are several 
modern representatives, as, for example, the “Arybool,” and 
“ ^mmarah ” of the Aralw in Egypt, which have double pipes, 
while others consist of a single pipe only. 

The instTuments of the “ Hornpipe" class are but divbt 
improvements upon this simple and early form. In his work 
upon the “Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, ® Carl Engel figures a Welsh “ Pibcom," lent to the 
Museum by C. Wynne Finch, Esq.,said to be of theearly eighteenth 
centery. It is described as made of horn, measuring about 18 
inches in length, and having seven finger holes (only six appear 
in the figure so probably the seventh is a thumb hole placed at 
the back) At one end is an expanding and slightly curved 
bell-mouth ot horn, the outer edge of which is serraied; at the* 

Poai-anteuf the lower Ehine. where it is known , 

hy/oythg m the spimg, of green reede or the aott bwk , 

““ -mlmUmey regieter oC 

House of pgfflo,” Book ni,liiirek%- 13 ^’ ' ■ '"^ v' ' V./; 

" lidender,’- Jniw.lBie 57. 
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^het end is a wide mouthpiece or air chamber, adso of Eom, 
which conceals- and protects the delicate reed. Thja reed is 
deecrilied as resembling that of the hauilm/. Staineri^ .too, 
' deseribes the hornpipe as an instrument “ of tho, shawm or waits 
■cJiaracter,” that is, having an oboe reed. Ttiis form is probably 
-a comparatively late variety of the instrument. 

. Another specimen of the Pibetirn from Angelsea, and, as I 
rjclteve, one of an earlier tj^H?, is iigurtid and described by the 
Hon. Dailies Karrington in the “ Areheologia ” for 17f9. 1 give 
reduced copies of his figures (Figa 7, 8, 9, PL II). This instrument 
in general cliaracter veiy closely i-esenibhvs that figured by 
Engel ; the pijie is proportionately longer and narrower, and is 
.of rred, with six finger holes in fi^t and a small thumb hole at 
the liack. The bell-mouth of horn is exactly similar to that in 
Mr. Wynne Finch’s example, even to the serrated edge, and the 
mouth-piece of horn bears the same resemblance to its fellow in 
the other. 

The chief difference between the two specimens is seen in the 
reed, which is not on the oboe principle, but on the’ darmet 
piiuciple. It is a “beating” reeilj forinwl by slitting the small 
reed-j>iece from above downwards, leaving the lower end eA the 
vibrating tongue, thus formed, fixed, after the fashion of the 
cornstalk or Arab reed pipes, mentioned above. I think that 
this is the original form of the reed of this inatrummit for 
reasons which I shall presently explain. 

- With regard to the distribution of Ihis insfrument; it was, 
ho doubt, at one time widely distributed, but we have mention 

it only o«5urring in Wales, Gomw^, Lancashire, South 
SeoUtod, Ireland, and also in Drittany. It was ei^cially 
; faV^ red by ^e rustics in the Island of Angelsea-^Daines 
s. S&friBgtea hating obtaint^ his specimen thence, where he 
:heard the iiutruraent played upon. He mentions that it was 
then scarcely used in any other part of North Wales except the 
.Island of Angelsea, whoro Mr. Wynn, of Penhcscedd, gave an 
anhd^ prize for the heat performer. He adds, "The tone, 
^emisidering the materials of wliich the Pibcom is composed, is 
really tolerable, and reBeI^b^es an indifferent hautboy. ” 

Edward Jones* mentions a Welsh instrument of allied form : 

“ a sort of pipe used in some parts of South Wales, called 
wmiepR (from eond^, a diminutive of corn), which has a 
concealed reed on the same principle as the pibgom, and the 
, mouth-piece screws off in order to introduce the reed ; in other 
respects this instrument is made like a common clarinet” This 

i "IKctionarj of Mnsical Temts,” art. “Hornpipe.” 

* “Mnai^ and Poetical' Selicka of the Welsh Bard^” 1794^ quoted hy 
BageL 
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Bamogtoa'i piWa, ^ 

Ihavo not sne^^ in finding any original mentidn -vt-Ssk' 
occurrence of the hornpipe in CornwaU, though Sir J«Li. 

t wTo list- Some writer^- assert . 

tJiat the word compipe IS equivalent to “Cornwall” pipe, but 

^^¥7™P«>babla It has occurred ‘ to . 

po^bly Chaucer IS n»pnsible for the introduction of Cdto- 
waU into lists of localities in which the pibcom has occurred 
from the “.Komaunt of the Eose,” quoted alSS 
n..e word Comewajle appears as his version of “ ComonaiUe.” 

U mi<rhJ ’'^itl«®t«^«roncctotheor£iS 

It might well 1» supposed that Chaucer referred to CornwaU 
whereas the original. CWwifZe, no doubt refers to the disS 
in the south-west of Bnttany of that name. Sir John Stainei- 

“e that he^uite 

Coniw Jns a dTstlirr' I • “‘her hanj 
yoriiwan is a distnot to which one would turn in seeking fnr 

instances of tlie survival of a Keltic instrument, and it I ■ 

matt^ for surp^ that tJiere should be no record^ insta^L 

!»n^ » fom., and Lnnnt »y 

-Buried inrtmnnM^pjS 

in the year 154& we find tfL *^«and, which was written - 

(«n paga ^ ^ ' 


“HbmcsI U 
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;Stoekhom lent by Mr. J. Gordon Smith, and quotes, the 
following passiige from Allan Eamsey in “ The Gentle 
.Shepherd,” published in the year 1725 — 

**When T begin to tune my steel and bom, 

Wi’ a’ her face she shaws a cauldrife !ieom . . . 

' . . . 1 Flocks, -wauder where ye like, I diuna care. 

I'll bre^ my reed, and neier whistle mair ! " 

The various forms mentioned ap[)e.ar to be the principal 
varieties of the “ hornpipe,” which have lasted on in tiie face of 
edthpetition from superior instruments, practically till the 
present time. The instruments of this class are closely allied 
to the bagpipes, as is especially evidenced in the more primitive 
varieties of tlie latter instrument, such as may .still be met with 
in - the East and also in the more remote regions of Europe. 
In dealing therefore with the pibcom class frequent mention 
must necessarily be made of the liagi^ipes. > 

It seems very probable that the nse of a large mouth-piece, or 
“ wind-chamber ” so to apeak, covering the itieds and protecting 
them from injury, indicated the transition from pipes with 
uncovered reeds to those which are sounded through, and partly 
by means of a flexible bag, the skin lieing substituted for the 
gourd or horn when a oxmtinuous blast was deemed advan- 
tageous. A continuous blast <a.n with practice be given, in 
pcrroi-ming upon some instruments, by inhaling with' the 
nostrils and Idowing with the mouth into the instrument 
simultaneously, after the manner of using the chemist’s blow- 
pipe. 

The Bhotauese are described by Turner* as being able to 
sustain prolonged blasts upon the hautboy in this manner ; so, 
too, the Brahmins of India in performing upon their bncciiium 
' ^ells in their religious ceremonies ; but this laborious method 
has been generally rendered unnecessary by the use of the skin 
air-reservoir of the bagpipes. Tlie gourd or horn mouth-piece 
'Covering -.the reeds may have been originally adopted primarily 
' a to the delicate reeds, as we use a cap for eoveriug 

ibe'vibratihg teed of the clarinets, and a secondary use may 
Itave been found in jrerforating the cover, so that this could be 
used las a mouth-piece, apd the reed sounded without being 
iakeu between the bps. 

. Tlie use of a gourd as a combined mouth-piece and reed- 
protector is very common in Sonthem Asia and Eastern Europe, 
and in some districts the same instroment may be met with in 
two forms, differing only in being furnished in the one case 
with a gourd mouth-piece, and in the other case with a flexible 

> .» Emboaay to Tibet,” 1733, p. 137. 
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skin Bag, the remainder being exactly similar, as will be seen 
from some of the following descriptions : — 

If we look to the Bast the number reed ihstmmeh# oh 
the primitive oboe and clarinet types is very considerable, and 
it is unlikely that instraments whose chief parts; ate derived 
from reeds (eaiarrms) should have been invented in any eonhfry 
other than one in which these materials occur in abundance ; 
and I will now pass on and describe some Eastern forms Vriii<i 
if not identical with our British pibcom, at least resemble it ih" 
such detail as. to leave little doubt of the derivation of .Ibis 
instrument from the East. I have already mentioned the Arab 
reed pipes, arghocl and nummarah^ (the latter being figured at 
Fig. 10, PI. Ill), as being examples of extremely primitive clarinet) 
forms roughly m^e from reeds, with small inserted reed month-' 
pieces, each slit to a vibrating tongue. In some, the tongue is 
formed by a slit from below upwards ; in others, from above 
downwards, so that the free end of the tongue points towards ■ 
the player, as is the case in the pibcom mentioned by Daiues 
Barrington (v. Fig. 9). Occasionally a tin. beU-mouth is addfedjtb 
these instruments, when a single pipe is used, instead of the 
double pipes, though' the horn bell-mouth appears to occur 
now-a-days only in the bagpipes form mentioned bdow. A 
gourd mouth-piece moreover does not seem to be used TOth 
these Arab pipes. These appear to be survivals from” ah* earlier 
stage than that of which the pibcom is a repre^aitative.'- ' » 

Tunmg to the Greek Archipelago we find kherh hh ihstmmcht . 
which in appearance and character is almost the. counterpart of 
the Welsh pibcom. Amongst severci^je^ interesting specimens 
from the Grecian Archipelago, recentl^hh|mted to the mnsenm 
at Oxford by J. Theodore Bent, Esq., were'Two musical instra- 
ments which seem to throw great light upon the trae origin of 
the pibeon^ and the arrival, in fact, of these specimens, led me 
to write this paper. 

The first of these (Figs. 1-4, PL 11) conrists ^entiaUy of a 
cimnter composed of two reed pipes of eqnsd length, .eaeh furnished 
with five finger holes, the two pipes being toned approximately 
to unison. These are fixed in a' channel formed of the half of u 
section of laiger reed split longitudinally. The upper ends of .. 
the pipes are fixed into a solid ,'cap perforated noth two hbJ^f ■ 
comKsponding with the cavities of the pipes. Into these Spies , 
amve ^ fitted the two sanding reeds, protected bywetn^,!' 
channel of lai^ reed, which faces the opposite way to the 
cfaannm m which lie the two pipes (F^ 3), . - . , • ■ 

The. two sounding reeds are slit frmn below upwards to 
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vibrating tongues on the simplest “ clarinet ” principle (Fig. 4), 
each having a fine thread tied round it in order to restrict the 
play of the tongue. Over the upper part of the instrument and 
concealing the sounding reeds, is fitt^ a small gourd, which is 
perforated at the top to admit air, and so serve as a mouth-piece 
(Kgs. 1 and 2), forming an air chamber of moderate size. At the 
opposite end of the chanter is fitted a bell-mouth, made from 
the small end of at cow’s horn, the outer edge of which is 
serrated. This instrument was obtained in the island of Tenos. 
Its resemblance to the pibcom is verj* striking, especially to the 
variety described by Daines Barrington (Fig. 7), which I consider 
the early form of this instrument. In both these the ehantAr 
is of reed; the sounding reed is of the simplest kind, and on 
the clarinet or single reed principle, protected by an air 
chamber ; the bell-mouth is identical in the two forms, made of 
cow’s horn with the outer edge serrated. The chief differences 
are r the single pipe of the pibeorn and the double pipes of the 
other; the different number of finger holes; the substitution, in 
the pibcom of the hom mouth-piece instead of the gourd. In 
Mr. Wynne Finch’s pibcom* further differences occur in the 
“oboe” reed and the chanter made of horn, differences which 
were no doubt adopted as improvements upon the older form. 

, These differences, however, do not amount to much, as they 
’ are rather what one would expect to find, as resulting from the 

t , migration northwards. The use of double pipes, as in the 
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Tenos form, implies the pre-existence of a single piped form, of 
which, no doubt, the pibcdrn is a survival, just as we find the 
single piped form (Fig. 11) of Arab reed pipes existing in Egypt 
side ]3y side with the double pipes (Fig. 10, PI. III). 

The substitution of horn for gourd in a country where gourds 
are uncommon is but natural, the substitute most readily sug- 
gesting itself being the re-duplication of the bell-mouth of horn 
fit the opposite end of the iu-striunent. The serrated edge of 
the horn bell-mouth is the less likely to have been independently 
invented in the two regions from the fact of its not, apparently, 
serving any use/nl purpose. Tliis, too, may perhaps be said of 
the bell-mouth itself, which, from the rou^ maimer in which 
it is fitted, can have but very slight effect in increasing the 
power of the instniment. ' 

The second specimen from the Greek Archipelago, which 
bears upon the subject of this paper, is figured at Fig. 5. This 
specimen illustrates how the Greek "hornpipe” is converted 
.into a " bagpipes ” by the mere substitution of the skin of a kid 
for the genid mouA-pieee. The vibrating reeds are concealed 
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I>y diis skia bag, whiA is intflated tbrongh a smafi ; 

iftoiMii-pieee. There are two reed pipes as in the last specimen, 
blit wbile one has the usual five-finger holes, the other, the 
drone, is perforated;^ but a Single hole. The horn bell-mouth 
with serrated edge is similar to the other specimen. Tlie 
tongues of the sounding reeds are slit from above downwards, 
as in the Barrington pibcoru. . 

This form of bagpipes is closely allied to the Arabian . 
zougg&rah^ which so to speak, the bagpipe version of tihe . , 
common Arab reed pipes, sumindraA Mentioned above.- 3^it 
consists of two reed pipes? tuned to unison, each with fopr 
finger holes; eadi pipe terminates in a curved bell-mouth of 
ho^* The reeds are sounded through a* goat-skin b^ or 
reservoir, with a simple wood mouth-piede. ' ■ 

Further Eastward^ in Persia, is a kind of b^pipes, ««i ; 

. amiamh* which bears a close resemblance to the form just 
described ficom the Greek; Archipelago. In this there are tw» 
reed pipe> lying parallet in a spljt bamboo, each having mx 
finger holes* and a reservoir of sheepskin inflated through a 
wooden mouth-piece. The vibrating reeds are protected' by h, 
projecting semi-cylindrical piece of bamboo, facing backwaj^, .. 
exactly as in the Greek Island apecimens. The chanter has no 
bell-mouth of horn in the specimen described and figured 
Ouseley,* and this constitutes the only important ^difierence* ' 
between this and the Greek and Arab forms* ' ■ ' 

• In India the variety of instruments bd^bnging: to; G^misftle 
class is very great. The toomeri or twiW* and thepocH^ or >■ 
are primitive forms and probably very ancaent hnea i -Botib dire 
especially used by the Sampuris or siu^e-chaarmere of Hindustan. * 
The OTa<^ood» and pajHiTtaaem are other slight yarieties, 'httt the 
pro|mr nomenclature of these instruments is somewbat uneertain 
at present* .The, poo»^‘ has the ancient name -of , 

and appears td have he^ blown in afident tim^ by Ihe 
nostnls. It— in its modem form-^-conskts of single or dbnble - 
reed tubes, “with e%ht finger holes ; the vibrating reeds are of 
the usual type, and sounded through a covering , mouth-^piew 
made, in one variety, of a dried pumpkin {Curet/^Ua lagenanel), , 




t 
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* Stainer, “Mnsfe of the Bible," p. 119. 

' ^ Metal pqpteaare sometimes substituted. 

BVom this it would seem that the bora b^-moutb waa ap|die^ to ,■ 

pi^ onpin^;, and that the pibcora therefore is prolnddy the iwjepsentfliiire of 
the earlier ataim before the doable *• hornpipes," 'such aa ihe Greek spemmeU'. ' - 

« Onseley “ Travels in the East," toL 1 , M. XXin, STIga. 9, la, ll, and p.,»4St 
Hgi ->-rjreed, pipe, etc., rad atitbmuA hag stade. of an. tm^te '^e^pddu. ;;Abo 
ealled act oiabeit or aei bieiy. 

‘ Op. etf., i, PI. XXBl. • '-'i ' ■ 

■ T^oie, ‘‘;ShortEotieetof fiinau Mn»<jat.Insbunieitbi?*''Gtlcii^’’]tB7?*. 
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; ; aiid ia anotber of leather,' thus illustrating well the transition 
to the bagpipes- 

- The toemeti, said to he more common in the Deckan than in 
Bengal, is very similar to the above. The number of finger 
■ holes Varies, there being sometimes the same number on both 
pipes or several (usually seven) on the chanting pipe, and only 
three ox fom on the drone An instrument of this class is 
showur at Mg, 12, having two reed pipes, each with four finger 
^ holes, and fitted to a gourd wind-chamber with wax fixing. 
, - The sounding re^ resemble those of the Greek bagpipes, Arab 
pipes, &c., and the pipes with their reeds, when the gourd is 
removed (Fig. 13), bear a striking resemblance to the zummarah 
of Egypt (Fig. 10), the latter, however, being bound t(^ther 
witii twine, while wax is employed for this purpose in the 
Hindoo instrume nt. 

.pother Hindoo instrument is figured at Fig. 14 (H. Ill), Here, 
again, we have the two pipes, fitted with wax into a very large 
gourd reservoir, having a peculiar forward spur continued 
beyond the mouth-piece. The pipes are short and thick (Mg. 15), 
the chanter having five finger holes, the drone only three. The 
sounding reeds are precisely as in the last specimen. The 
resemblance to the Greek “homiape” (Figs. 1, 2, PI. II) in this 
' specimen greatly increased by the presence of a curved bell- 
mouth of cow’s horn, the method of fixing being precisely the 
same in the two specimens. 

In most of these Hindoo double pipes one pipe is used as a 
drone, and usually some of the holes in this are temporarily 
stopped with wax, as may be seen in Fig. 15, according to the 
drone note required, occasioning a momentary pause in the tune. 
Jn the Arab (^hool the alteration in the drone note is effected 
by^having this pipe composed of a number of detachable joints. 
r!^l»bly in most primitive double pipes, particularly those in 
V wMcb:^e ehantef has more than four finger holes, some such 
; nmthpd as t^t of the Hindoios of stopping the holes of the 
Hhrone, m asr both hands must be used in order to cover 
more' thmi. four holes upon the chanter. Bagpipes of the 
primitive form am to be’m^ iHth in India, as for example the 
faurfi OT fourri‘ • 

It Is unnecess^ to multiply instances and describe the 
numerous other vmieties belonging to this classy the types I 
haw mentioned are sufficient for my purpose. The object of 
thm paper has Been to prove the unpi^abihty of the Pibcom 
bemg a strictly indigenous instrnment in Great Britain, and the 
great probabilily of its having, like so many instnimente which 

> ■: ‘ ' “ Chistoms of the 

^ ^ Sfeamer/^Mo^of p.130. 
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have been brought ta perfection iii WestoMi 
derived from the "East, wherp we may vwieti^ of 

instrument still surviving and in common use: 

I will very briefly rtjcall the main points of iny paper. The 
Hbcom and other closely allied British instruments, belong to 
a large family of reed pipes, whose natural and original home 
is in rile East, and , whose sounding reeds are of the simplest 
kind, and, at\ least in the early fonns, on the “clarinet” 
principle. 

Very early stages in the development of this class still survive, 
as, ay., the Arab, single and double pipes of the zitmmdrah 
and arghod type, the single form being necessarily the eariier 
of riie two kinda As a protection to the delicate a 
or cover was added, and l^ perforating this a secondary use^fri® 
found for it as a month-piece, through which the r^eds ootid bb 
sounded. The curved horn hell-mouth, though not uhrirersa!, 
obcurs eertaitiy in India, Arabia, and the Greek Arehipda ^ ; 
and in the latter locality the outer edge of the horn is serrated, 
a character which persists in the Hbeem. : - " 

This horn bell-month was added first to the single reed,Ti|*i 
. and the Kbcom is a representative of . this stage/ while bid Arab 
zouggdrah represeittts the early combination of ti this 

diaracter, e^h retaining its bell-mouthi whereae Gri^k and. 
Hindoo fhompipes ”,iBustrate;riie later Stage with .a'sih^e' 
bell-mouth fpr both pipes. The b^igj^ea^aife dlpsel^ ti . 

the “ hornpipes,” the gitod .nU)d]t^iedB;i^v^^ r^ab^d^ ; 
a stin hag, for Snstaititi bltifol Mfevtiae/briigfe^ad^ 

East, and were derived from the doiiole rred pip®* ^th simple 
clarinet reeds, the substitution of oboe reeds in the higher 
forms' being a modem improvement, paralleled by tlie Pibcon. 
described and figured by EugeL Both hornpipes, and bagpipes 
had formerly a far more general distribution in Europe, the 
result of a gradual migration westwards, but were gradually 
ousted by the rapid improvement in musical instruments in 
Western , Europe, surviving only in the more remote regions, 
among pastoral .{Hrople, as, for example, in Brittany the 
Piieern (?) and Bignou or Camemise (bagpipes, lit., hom-pipe), 
in Wales the A'Jcorn and (bagpipes) in Scotland th^ 

>^ach-kom and Scotch bagpipes. , It' would seem as thoutii 
these insriruments had been brought to the British Islands vfith 
the>G^ticinmiigratioB,and that. the;y have survived partieul^ly 
in those TCgions: kt whfoh the Oeltie blood has held, its own.; 
The bagjap^ .have, tended generally to survive the hoxn ^peb as , 
,.^.1 1 ju!i;the SuBfb^ ■ V ,• 

Svb eltaiiiet 
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A ropgli scheme jaay help to illustrate the affinities of this 
:^»np of Srislinments,.as they are suggested by a study, of the 
Sjururvals— 

, ^ , Prototype. 

’ , ' Or deE^r reed -with Ttbratiiig tongue.) 

; 1 ' ' . ' 

‘ ' Sini^e reed jnpe erttk morable sounding reed ' 

{e.y.f Arab pipe). 


^ Double pipes. 
(Ar^ool.) 


Double pipes. 
(Zummsrab:) 


Single pipo'rotbreed- 
oorer and born bell' 
mouth. 
f (Kbcorn.) 


Persiaa bagpipes 
(nei ambinah). 


- (Hindoo Magoodt, 
«c., types with 
horn bell-moatk.) 


DouUe {Mpes with 
single beU-month. 
(Greek hornjnpe.) 


(6^reek bagpipes.) 


Double ba^npes 
form with two 
horn bell mouths 
(Arab 

zonggar^). 


Mqilanatwnr of Plates II and III. 

Platb II. 

Fig. 1. Double “ hoiupipe ” from the Grecian Arc-hipelago, 
obtained by J. Theodore Dent, Esq., at Dio Maria 
Village, Tenos. 

,, 2. Side .view of same. 

„ 3. Upper portion of same with gonrd mouth-piece removed 

shewing position of sounffiug reeds. 

„ 4. One of the sounding reeds removed. 

„ 5. Bagpipes, from the Grecian Arcliipelago, obtained by 

J. Theo&re Bent, Esq. 

„ 6. One of the sounding re^s removed. , 

„ 7. Ihbcom from' tJte Island of Angelsea, described and 

figured by the Hon. Daines Barrington (copied from 
the “ Archeologia ” for 1779). 

„ 8. Bach view of the pipe, with end pieces removed, 

showing roed in sUn. 

„ 9, Sounding reed of same. 
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£ Plate III. 

r. ■' 

” ’*■ ®’”'^ “‘“°'™s “Mding ree* 

„ 14. ^doo “hornpipe,” with double pipes, and Wgounl 

.oSoT' ‘‘f Indian ^stitute, 

,, 1^* with gourd and horn l)ell-inouth removed front 
view, showing sounding reeds in situ. 

read the MloMag ^ to « 

ne Ikobst^pjoblb »/ ««d Soorum c«Mmd 

By Heptob MacLeah, Es^:, a j , ♦ ■ ^ 

ear^y^til^s ^h^ndJlr ascertained that, in 

were not found even LTJ “ CO^“try, and that such 

peoples, however haSw^ reSrri^ ■ 

forefathers cor^SS^;/^^ « legendaiy ^tary of their ' 
beliefs, of thdr3j^S^;;« ‘*1 and 

well when surh ^ unbounded credulity. It is 

tie M^ri,” by Mr. Joli 

Other t)eonles are haoori » wno says. — The histones of 

and stone, or upon other iSordT^’^^e wood ; 

this state of advancement and ♦». ®“t reached 

the highest knowledge in 

transmitted orally. ’ ®“ preserved in memory , 

..il“h“ life iwp«U ■ 

held his sa(ia knoidSdge in sii^h mythology,, and; he . , ' 

those not,of hiff own divni^ it to 

own peoide. was ta incn* **^*''” junior biancli^ of'^hik 

*«> he tabwd ^ to ^ 



- irdmd. md ScotMnd (ms^ 15S 

-t^V 8 long period of the early and infant 

^ dl tribes and confederacies of tribes, their history, 

'i garnished by fancy and imagination, is transmitted oral 
tradition; and as tribes and peoples intermix, amalgamate, or 
' conqner one another, so do also their dialects, traditions, and 
'snperstitions blend. Undoubtedly, in the fanofif, dim past, the 
.. more cultured nations exerted, by intercourse, a civilising 
1 influence on those which were more backward. I^ypt and the 
'Western Asiatic nations promoted the advancement of Greece 
and Italy, while Greece and Italy introduced their culture to 
peoples further west. 

As regards the British Isles, wc derive some information from 
Greek and Itoman writers, and- as the Eomans effected the 
' conquest of Britain and its colonisation, more especially Britain 

; south of the firths of Fortli and Clyde, our knowledge donse- 

quently of Britain to the south of these firths, durmg Boman 
■' . occupation, is more circumstantial th&n of North Britain; and 
as for Ireland, it never came under their sway, so that we know , 
even less of it from them directly than of North Britain. Had 
the legendaiy history of Ireland been written by the first 
Christian missionaries who had settled there, then we might 
have had a record such as White’s “Ancient History of the 
J, Maori”; but, nevertheless, we can stUl, by study and research, 

I ac<][uire good notions of it from ecclesiastical and bardic records 
in which it is intermixed and confused with Biblical and 
\ classical lore. 

Although the first peopling of Britain would take place across 
-% ■ the narrowed passage by sea between it and the Continent, yet* 
~^v'' as mankind had multiplied . and improved in navigation, 
Ireland and South-west Britain were sure to be invaded from 
_ the south-west of Europe, from the west of Spain and France, 

- and no doubt successive Iberian colonies took and retained 
possession of Ireland, before the Kelts made their appearance in 
the udand. Before Christianity had been introduced, as in the 
; case nf New Zealand, the story of its wars, invasions, and 
colonisations would be handed down orally, and perhaps other- 
wise, by bards and druids through maity succeeding generations. 
Whatever the primitive legends of the heathen Irish were, Irish 
ecclesiastics, versed .in 'Greek, Latin, and Biblical learning, 
attempted to explain them by the history given in the works of 
Greek and Boman authors and in the Bible. The careful and 
V persevering student, by comparison of old Irish legendary 
history with the wonderful disco veiies made, in recent years, in 
/ Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, and Babylonia, may arrive at con- 
. siderably probable results with respect to old Irish legendary" 
history. Miu ia the oldest fonu by which the nanae Eirittn, 
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the liaine by which the island is known at present to Ae Gaelh: 
speakers of Ireland and Scotland, is found in old Gaelic or Iriali. 
records. It is clearly a cfuitiaction or wearing away of the 
name Hibernia, though somewhat less so than York from 
Kboiacum. The Welsh name is Iwerddon, which is a lit^e . 
closer to the original name. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, at p. 8 of his “ Iberian and Belgian In- 
fluence in Britain,” in referring to the names of islands, states ^ 

“ The meaning of the words can very well he made out ; it refers 
to the roundness or circular form, or selt^ntained, round ioir 
enclosure, which marks an island. This is the reason for whicli 
names of allied meaning are represented on the coins, as sim, 
moon, vase, or i>ot, whicih are round, as was the ship- in its 
primitive shape. The fish was regarded as round, and other 
animals found on island coins are the crab and tortoise. 
Island is the same idea' or root as mountain, and hence the 
names for islands and for mountains are the same. As rivers 
flow frem inounlains, so are they of the same nomenclature 
differentiated. Thus my first suggestion of the names of 
Britannia ,and Hibernia was so far accurate ; but island is not 
derived from river, but from mountain, and river from moun- 

Thenfollowsalist^of ewnpaied names afe.p.'.9, mwhidjMi®.' 
name Britannia is Compared with the? river name Bnidann^ and 
Jt/ibei:nia with the mountain name Hebron and the river naraq 
Uebrua . . . ^ . > ; ■ 

The genitive of Srin is.-.iws»» and the dative Bri/nn, Ih 
'^Middle Irish .fria passed iiito Bin and the genitive into 


At pp. 5, 7, of Kelly's edition of Dr. Lynch's “ Cambrensis 
Eversus,” it is related of Lacghaire," son of NjaU, that " He 
defeated the Lagenians and received the Boromean tribute ; but 
they rose against him, once more, and having gained a victory, 
compelled him tb swear by the moon- and the winds, that he 
would never more demand that odious tribute. In violation of 
his oath he marched against them, but was killed by lightning 
near Caissi, in Ui Faelain, between the two mountains, and \ 
Alba, acccHrdihg to. the ambiguous prophecy tliat he would.,'hn' 
slain between Eire and Alba, the. Irish names of lrelafi^;;ai^‘ 
Seodand, AJi. 45^^;. • ■ 

;.lt appeaiSrH)eje{aro, .from this statement, that .in- 
cental^ Wo roc^mdains in. Irol^ were. named i^re 
and Wit Jgyde 
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_ districts in Scotland were also so named. Tn Ireland there is 
1^1 Erne and Ireland’s Eye; in Gaelic Loch Einu and Inis 
■ IKreann. Richard of Cirencester relates that “ The Lucafli were 
situated where the river Ibemns flows into the ocean,” and he 
mentions, the rbcjrnii who lived in the south. 

In Scotland is Auldearn {Allt-eireann, Rivulet of Eiraann), a 
parish ■containing a village of its own name in the county of 
Nairn ; the river Eindhorn is called, in Gaelic, Abhainn Eirne, 
the river Eirne, a river of the counties of' Inverness, Nairn, and 
Murray, which rises in the Mmuidleadh hills between Stiath- 
dcarn and btrathcrrick. There are StraOuiam, loch liar-n, and 
■the river Earn in Perthshire. 

■ ■ Ranblus is also another old name for Ireland, which has too 
its CiOHnterpart in Scotland, in Ranff, the name of a town and 
■county in the north-east of Scotland, and still called, in the 
'XDoderh Gaelic of Scotland, Jtainbh. The old form of the name 
■of the town of Banif is •' banb,” so wiitten in a grant made to 
the moiiMtery of Deir by King David I, of Scotland, and 
reedided in the Book of Deir. This name would sbem to be 
totemical ; for it is, very nearly in form, the same as “ lianhh, 
a. pig,” .and the corresponding cognate word in Welsh is 
“ Eanw.”. Both A’irs and were, according to the Irish 

le^nd, queens of the tribes of Danann, and Eire appears to 
have been a frequent woman’s name in Ireland in olden times. 
Dr. Joyce Stales in his '‘Irish Names of Places,” that ‘‘there 
are, for instance, two places in Antrim called Carnearny, in each 
of whicdi a woman named fore must have been buried, for the 
Eour Masters write the name Cdm-Kreann, Eire’s monumental 
mound.” (Joyce’s “ Irish Names of Places,” First Series, p. 109.) 

. Keating tells us, in bis “ History of Ireland," that the third 
the etrder of time was Inis-Ealga, which he explains as 
; tiAeanihg: “ Ifobte Island.” O’Reilly’s Dictionary gives “ Ealg, 

, Ite pl4 name ..for Ireland; noble, excellent;” 

‘^Gs^ic Hictionary” gives " Eiigheadh, 
Invel^g a. sowing; faJtow-gi-onnd ; a fltst ploughing 

of la^tiiat i^!udtea- a s^nd to prepare it for, seed:” ITie 
iueauii[g, "no^i^” assigned both by O’Reilly and Keating, seems 
to be fanciful, and I twuid Iwirndined to explmn the word by 
the .Ba^ue champ, phuhe cuitivee that is, a cultivated 
field or’ plain, apd ihe .^banic Gaelic word Eilgheadh, field 
cultivation. Consonant with this view^ Inis Ealga would 
signify island of cultivated fields or plains, which contrasts 
with its oldest recorded uaipe,' ” Island of the woods.” Inis 
Ealga has its counterpart in Glnjoelg in the conyty of Invenicss 
in Scotland. In Gaelic the. name is Gleann-EUg, that la, Glen 
.Gleoelg gives^ fi'ame to.a paiisb on &e' wesl^eoast of . 

"'it', 
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Inverness-shire. The coast, except in the bay of Glenelg, 
within the sea-]och.s, is generally high and rocky, ^e viUage 
of Glenelg is situated in level and amble ground at the hottont 
of one of the valleys in the parish called Gleninore. The naipe, 
Fodhla, would -seem to correspond with tliat of tha ancient' 
Irish jKJople Vjxliae mentioned by Ptolemy. Muieinis (I%’8 
Island) would appear to be a translation of JBanbhai made 
the Kelts when they first settled in the island. Inis Fum -Jia 
another name very i^qucntly occurring in old Gaelic' tales and' 
I>oeins. / I ' 

Fdl denotes “king,” and FaU is the genitive. Inis-fAil 
therefore signifies King’s Island. The stone on which the kingn- 
of Ireland were crowned has a strange fictitious history which 
has been tikiisferreil to the stone on which the ancient kings of.' 
Scotland were crowned. Scntch historians maintained that the. 
stone carried away by Edward 1, which was the coronation stone 
of Scotland, was the Lia Fail. Irish historians deny this, and 
maintain that the stone is still in Ireland. Dr. Skene, who. has 
examined the Scotch coronation stone, comes to tlie conclnsiou 
that it is a piece ot Scotch old red sandstone. So it 'cannot 
have come from Ireland ; but the word Lia, Fail means King’s 
Stone, and would apply to any stpitc which, was used as a seat 
for a king when being crowned. Muicinis, Pig’s Island, is -safd 
to have h^ a name given to,. the island by the Childzen.<Qf 
Milidh, Uiat is, by the first Kelts who arrived in it When they, 
came, accoiding to,' Irish legeudaiy history,- to tito. .month 
Inhber' Shind, which is call^ -the'.hnrbow. ^tLoch.' 
now, the tribes ot.De Danann,^^ /^eir Sxidd^ assCnibled^to' 
meet them there, and' they joactised . drmdism, that is, sorcery 
on'thein, so that island appeared to. them , in the forin of a 
pig, so that, consequently, they named Ireland, Muicinis, that 
is. Pig’s Island. Erom this legendaiy explanation, it may be 
inferred that a pig was the Dedannian totem or mythological 
name fw Ireland ; .that ianibh, a pig, is a pre-Keltic word, and. 
that &om it is derived ^niha, one of tlie Dedannian names for 
Ireland. A^n it may be reasonably nssumed that Muicinis, . 
Pig’s Island, is a Keltic translaticm of Banbba, which .has thf 
same signifieatioQ. ■ - , ■ .. ' > ’ 

Old iTieh l^end tells ns that Eire, Eodhlsv and Bahhhf 
three Dcddnhian quenpS,..i!rho resnec^vely gave, their .piii 
the island.: i— « ttt- - • » . 


toe island King’s Isiwd/was aiito .a'naiae. ffyeitt.;; 

it .by tW Dedanmaas.. " ■ ‘ -v ;;; ■ , , ; ; ' ' 'I . , 
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/But that both have their root in an older Turanian dialect than 
any of the Basque dialects. It would ap[>ear so?uewhab 
probable that the following Gaelic words compared with 
Basque words have a pre- Aryan origin, and that both they and 
the Basque words compared with them are to be traced to 
Turanian dialects belonging to very ancient times which Mr. 
Hyde Clarke calls the Iberian Epoch ; — Gaelic, Adharc, a horn, 

■ Basque, A(bir ; G., Arrach, likeness, spectre ; B., Aran, appear- 
artee ; G., Aithre, a beast of the cow kind ; B., A rthalde, a dock ; 
Ei'/ieh, rise ; B., Eraik, raise ; G., Earba, a loe ; B., ErU, a hare ; 
G., Ainte, kidneys ; B., Erran, kidney ; G., Eos, an inseparable 
negative prefix; B., Ez, no, not, also used as a prefix; G., As, 
liiilk’; B.,*i&?i«. milk; G., Ge, night; B.. Gai, night; G., Call, 
y Ihss-; B., fro/, to lose ; G., Gara^, a warming or heating; B., 
Gar, flame ; G.,- CShlion, entrails of a goose ; B., Odjel, liver ; 
Gihelmin, gall; G., Corraeh, steep; B., Gora, high; G., Carraig, 
a rock ;. B., Hdrroca, a stone or rock ; G., Oil, death ; B., Hd, 
death ; Gf., Ed or Eul, cattle ; B., Idi, an ox ; G., lasad, a loan ; 
B., Jesan, to lK>rrow ; G., Geo, mi.sb, denotes smoke in the Gaelic 
of the -Outer Hebrides; B., Khe, smoke; G., Arr, a stag or 
hind ; R, Oren, a stag ; G., Airghir, a cow calf ; B., Orax, a male 
calf; G., Sod»hal, a barn; B., Salxii, a. barn; G., Tamh, rest, 
repose ; B., l%ai, stop, repo.se ; G., Aime, a sloe ; B., Arhari, a 
plum; G., Arthrach, a ship, wherry, or boat; Arran, an oar, 
(Jaelic is here used not restrictively, as meaning the Scotch 
dialect of the language, but for this tongue in general, com- 
prehending old and modem Irish, Scotch, Gaelic, and Manks, 
written and spoken. 

It may . be said that the oldest native Gaelic stories which 
tittat of the first peopling of Ireland, are mingled with the 
BiWe stmes of Adam, Noah, and the flood, along with a 
. .^pmtldiitg of, ancient Greek and Koman legend. Now this is 
to be expected from the conversion of the natives to 
G^istiamity. lire first peopling of the island, is traced to Spain, 
which m (»lli^ in old G^ic Easpdin, a modification of tlie 
-Tatin Hispania/' from which it comes. The Irish foreign, 
geographies names are nlostly borroived firom the l.<atin, as was 
to be expected, as it. was the learned language of Christianity, 
and *the la ng n ag e in which all Irish theological books and 
biographim rf sainte were written till 'modern times. At an 
early period of .Irish Christianity, nevertheless, glosses to 
theological books and poems were written in the native tongue, 
ttmtold foreign geographital names shonld be snperseded 
>y Latin ones was to be'cxiwcted, in fact, could not be others 
. rise. ■ Still we trace in this legendary history something that 

essentially native; and comparing the old written 

- sr 2 . . 
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with the simple tales and l)allad3 collected among the'G^i©;, . 
speaking ^Kiasantiy of Ireland and Scotland, we find fre<jueirtli 
in some of the variants “ An lar ma Dkeots” (the Sottth-waBi; 
taking the place of Jlaspain (Spain), Grdig (Greece), • 
(Africa), and so forth. One tale respecting the first 
the island is that three fishennen were «h-iven by a high’W^I; 
from Spain, against their will, to Ireland; were pleaMd'1ii?ith 
the appearance of the island, and returned for their wiirfes ■ t»)i 
Spain, and after having ctmie laujk to Ireland, the idood was'^it 
to them at Tuaigh Inhhir (the ancieiit name of the BaJiri atj- 
Coleraine), so that they were drowned. Their namee were Ca^,. ’ , 
I.aighne, and Luasad. Another tale recounts that CCasairi. tl^, , ’ 
daughter of Bioth, the son of Noe, came into it before''ii]l^''' , 
fiood. Bioth, Fionntain, and Tjadhra, with their wivps Ce^sair, 
Barrann, and Balbha made a ship, took. fifty maidenis with tliei«,' \} 
and went to sea. At the end of seven years and h quarier bh. ► ; 
s»ai they took horhour at Dun nam-barc, in the district of Con'd ' 
Dhuibhne (probably Diinnamark near Bantry). Ai^Ididhranh, i .. 
in the county of Wexford, is so called from Ladhrar; StiAih , 
Beaiha (now SliSve Beagh, near the town of MoiMigiiM)- froiJh, ■, 
Bioth; Fearl Moftntain (Fiohhtan's grave), oVer'iTultuinne, a • 
hill rising over Loch Derg, from Fionntan ; Caite Ceasrach; in 
Connan;^t, from CeasOir. All these speak of freiSnd httii^ 
peopled from the weirt by persons who ainived by sea’ fioiB* -.the ' 
soutb-west Aliodnfan is a. -frO(ineQt old Irishn^Xlndm©.’'^)*. 
OetMftir .kiiit I.^b)ra.wdt[rd semn dot tb’be 

Fair-hair,' and .dnmb "or gSJemt wnQOEiati.' ' OtepS-I^f^e 

tuid Luasad wonld alto seesqi to be inexplicable by aid Of. 
^Gaelic. ■ . ’ ' 

Several conquestsoflrelandarerelatedbylegendarychrohiclere ■ 
and bards. The first is that of FartholiSn. Fartholon is said to , ' 
have bton the son of Sera, the son of Snr, the son of Esrh; the 
.soil of Firaimiut, the soii of Fatbachta, the son of M^^g, the 
of Jafeth, and cainc to take it after it had been a desert rinee~ r 
hundred. years after the fiood. Partholdn is said to hsve^'otit'.^ 
from Mi<j^ Greece, that be went through the Torrian ^ 

Sicily,' And with' the right hand to Spain tiB he reached Irit 
la two mqntha and a half he took harbour id Inbbior 

Mu^ Dealgiiaid Was the Aame'c 
imfe ;. ihdina^ his. thrto^ aens wmo .^qgbrdidhe^' 1^ 

'■ firat at . lids Seumher 

PitGijDliSn. hs 
'Wilkie' iltafi’ wafili^ 
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■The route of tliis' people from Greece to the west of Ireland 
1^11;. conresponds. with old Iljerian movements. How far.tlie 
fltory.is wholly or partially fiction is entirely another question. 
Some of the chroniclers speak of another conquest of Ireland 
Jm^oto Partholoii; that is, the conquest of Ciwial (pronounce 
iteekal), the son of Nel, the son of Garbh, the son of Uthmhoir, 
I'^om Sliabh Ugbmhoir, and Lot Luaimlmeach was his mother. 
They lived two hundred years by fishing and fowling till they 
n»et with Fartbolon in Imlaud, and the battle of Magh lotha 
(plain of ,com) was fought between them, in which Ciocal fell, 
qnd in which the Fomorians were destroyed by I’artholdn. It 
related that Ciocal and his {leople took harbonr in Inbhior 
lloinhnaun,. now^ the Pay of Malahide, in .the county of Dublin. 

We are t(dd' that the second conquest of Ireland was effected 
by Neimhidh and his sons. His descent, like tliat of Partholon, 
is traced to Mag(^, arid “ .-ill the colonists who took Ireland 
aftm* the flood descend from the children o[ Magog.” Tlie Irish 
hardie. historians inform us that Neimhidh journeyed, when he 
was coming into Irehind from Scythia, on the narrow sea which 
is coming from the ocean that is called Marc Euxlnum ; that be 
gave his right liand to the Kiffeaii mountains till he came 
into tire northern ociean, and his left lumd to Europe till he 
came to Ireland. The name of Neimhidh’s ^vjfo was Macba, and 
Ard Maeha (Armagh) is said to have been so named from her. 
Macha is one of several namea for the Koyston crow, which was 
the emblem of the Irish goddess of wav, and several other re- 
nowned ancient Irishwomen were so called. All the other ancient 
recorded conquests of Ireland were made from the south-west, 
but Nftjmhidh and his tribe come from Asia by the, north of 
Eurojx! to the island. Neimhidh, the genitive of which is 
ij^pitnhipdh.. ,The Nemctatae were, according to I’tolemy, a 
el Hispania Tarraconensts, and Neinetobriga was a city 
^ tl^. s^e p^ of Hispenia, accordiiig to Ute same autltority. 

town of,Ganl, and the Nemeth were a people 
wq^ pf the J^iuii. . The yat^ione8, Triboeci, 
.Sinid.^c^tc^ teUs . ns, wcae of German origin, and he 

says that t|ye resembled ^le Gauls in .person 

mihI w^drn^,.biit\tl:ie (^ulb of Tacitns form a stroing contrast 
tp those of ,Iivy, ,\. i . 

. It is certainly very probable that the Neinetatae of Simiii, 
tjie Nemetes <rf Germany, and the Irish childnui of Neimhidh 
.belong to a .eomnioii original stock. In Dr. O’Donovan’s 
aapple^pent to .'.p’Beilly's. “ Irish DicticnaTy,^ JV;riniA«adA is 
;‘a poet, “a lavirful a chief, a noble,” “ a king or bishopj” 

^(a. i^ui^aa, carpenter, or armtlt” iherq. is considerable 
probalality til^t ,tbe original meaning oif the >yord(was Miaa. 
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Tliere is the word Tieimheadh, a cow, wbicb seems to have 
relation to the other word than- that of a-^ hOmcmjBBi, It . is 
evidently like many other words found in Gadicr^f ;pr&-;Aiyi 
orijiin. Cow, in t)ie Chinese of Nankin and l*ekih, is Nin,iai 
in tliat of Shan^ai is Nietn In Gyami it is Nen, ny^ ;!: 
Gyarung Nye-nye; in- Burman (written) Nwa, (annkftwV 
iiwan; languages ra the frontier of China and !I%ibet. . 

Nou-Aijan Ljmguages of India and High Asia,” W. W, Hmitsr, 
p. 1 13.) Like tlie -tribe of Partbolon before them, the ehUdieh’ ‘ 
of Neushidh, wearo told, had fierce wars' with the FjOtHoirahs. 
a name in the original simplifying sea^farers, whom the old l^adi . 
chroniiciers designate “sea. rove^ of the race (d Cam who fared , 
from Africa.” The' ehildfen 'of Neimbidh wait many - 

first, but ultimately the Fomiorians were victoaious' and exacted^ ’! 
heavy tribute from the childr^ of Neimjiidh. ,^V. i 

The Firbolgs were the next people who hOixed and '.colmiKed 
Ireland after the childrou of Neimliidh. Their five chie^, 
Slainghe, Gann, Seanghann, Geanaim,.and Bughraidh^' who aie 
traced in descent to Neimhidh, divided Ireland into .five . 
provinces, wbeiCof they were ..respectively chiefs; and royfil, 
government with, them. Thi^ were, nccording to Iriidi-. 
bardic historians, descended fronr a. portion of the children -of 
Neimhidh; "u^o fied froni the oj^iession (A the Foraoriaiis -to - 
Greece. • ,■ 7 ■ ■ 

The -Grei^ saj^ected. them 4o gr^ ty]^ 3 ^;,fd|re^A:t^^ ^to 
dig.th^g^^’, iaiiio tWearth^^^i^ .oi'lhaito : 

to plaHt qiktbeim^.iamG&jn^brd^. to^idodace 
Ibeke. Ibey * leikdved tO'. escapO ^beom • tbia ;«^jearieni' 
’aeo^ng to hh anhieBi Irish manosoript; stole the fleet of the 
Vhi^ of; GteOce, atid Came back in it to Ireland. They crossed 
th^ 86 % the old bards inform ns, reached Spain, and thence 
arrived in Irdand. , 

... Irish historical writers. have endeavoured to identify. the. . 
Fir-bblgs with the Belgm ; hnt at pt 276 of his " Cehic ’Britain/” - 
Profeswr Bhys says of the Beig®:— “Neither the people nof its - 
namef jbiad anything whatoyer to do with the Irish Fir-fafdg ~ 
neverthel^, the. l^ned profeesor aasigns no reason, fhr .tis 
I strong: amei^n, X-he legmid of the “ hags of leather^’ ia^b 
on tho assumption that hotg.m, Fir- ^Au^,vi identical in me 
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Ens-fors i» the name of a waterfall in the island of Islay, 
and of another in the island of Mull — two islands in the 
Hebrides. The first part of this name, Eas, means a waterfall 
iu Gaetie, and the second, fora, the same in Norse ; and so it is 
^ .'With Pirliolg. So > bohj meant man or men in the language 
spoken by the Firbolgs, and was not understood (mrrectly by 
the Keltic conquerors. At p. 8 of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s" Notes on 
the Ligurians, Aquitanians, and liclgians,” he says: — “The 
general name of Ilelgi^n, like that of Ligurian, is recognisable. 
It is man as in other cases.” And farther on, iu the same page, 
he states : — “ The Belgians in no gcnci'al respect . diflered ffom 
the inhabitants of pre-Keltic Ganl Tlie distinetioii drawn by 
Qesar is consequent on the occupation of midland Gaul by the 
Aryan invaders, thus sundering the northern Iberians or 
Belgians from the southern Iberians or Aquitanians, as also 
froin the Ugurians.” 

. “We find, also, that the district was settled with Iberian 
cities, and tliat this occupation extended to these shores of the 
North Sea, if not further, and even to the amber deposits.” 
That the Firbolgs were the same people as Hie Belga;, before' the 
latter had l)een intermingled with the Kelts, tliere would seem 
10 be liardly any doubt 

The Firbolgs consisted, in fact, of three septs — the Fir-bolgs 
the Fir*I)omhnanus, and the Gaileuus. Domhnann is the geni- 
tive of a Gaelic name of which the nominative was probably 
Domhan, and cognate with Dainnii. At p. 12 of his “I’he 
Iberian and Belgian Infiuence and Epochs in Britain," he 
enumerates the Hamnii in Britain and Hibernia as tribes whose 
name was derived from a prehistoric, name for man. The name 
. of this sept of the Firbolgs is preserved in the old Irish nanias, 
JnlAior Ihmknann (river-mouth of Hamnii), now the Bay of 
Malahide, in the county of Dublin, and lomts IhrnJmann, e.quiva- 
Tient. to /of ras.Dpmkncmn promontciy of the Hamnii), 

"Hem ihe. h^ny of ' JEiris; coqnty Mayo. There are Gaelic words 
'whieh>p)p^r to bo aliied to this name, such' as damh, a people, 
tribe, -or- family ;- dtamdii relationship; daimk6etdi,'9k r^Live, 
friend, or assodato ; die, a man. 

The Hamdonii or llaitimii.of North Britaia,. according to Hr. 
'. Skene in his “ Celtic Seotlahd," extended firom the Sclgovm and 
: Novantee, sourii of them -as far north us the River Tay, soalh 
of the firths of forth and Clyde; tlmy possessed tlie iiuxlerii 
counties of Ayr, Lanark, and Renfrew, and noitli of them the 
county of Hnmharton, and the western half of the peninsula of 
Fife! The Iiiah HanbiiL were, in all likelihood, an offshoot of 
.these. ■ 

When' the Romans built the. wall between the firths of forth 

. . I z ' ; 
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and CIyde.it pas^d through -the territories of the 
and divided them into two parts, one of which within AhpSyr.^” ' 
was subjected to the Boman Government, and the otl^ was ' 
beyond Boman Britain. The historian speaks, of. ‘the :]tnhek‘ 
without the wall as grouped into two nations— Ihe. Galedohn.:, '.. 
and 'the MsRalse. Tlie Caledonii included 4tie northern tTihes iif- ■' 
which the CaledOnii were the leading tribe, arid the 
, those extending from the Caledonii to the walL A damnan - % 
his life of St. Colnniba, meutiohs the Mseabe, whom he desigi-' ■ I 
nates Miathi or Miati, \fith whom the Albanic Scots were at 
war, and who were defeated hi battle by. the latter in 596.* 

The name Mseatse, Miathi or Miati, very probaldy agnifii^; 

, like numerous other pre-Aiyan names' of tribes, tnen. Mi^ ' " 
denotes man in Finnikh j in Tiberian, Mi ; in Serpa and Murtniii^ ' . ' 
languages in Nepal, Mi, signifies man, as it does in Bhdtani, in' 
north-east Bengal, arid in .Mithan Na^ on the eastern frontier’’ 1*- 
- of Bengal. (“ Nori-Aryan langnages of India and 'Rigb= 
Asia," by W. W. Hunter, p. 139.) 

The fifth conquest of Ireland was that of the Twdka -^ :,' *■ 
or Hedannian tribes, who are said to have come frbm . 

, ' Achaia in Greece, where, being skilled ,m sorcery, they exercised ' 
it on enemies of. Greece, who had come in- a great fleet from 
Syria., .^e ^rian Beopip consulted a druid of their' own* by ■ . 
whose dilwtibuAitm druidisiri of thevHedsriniaiis was thwaiiedi, ' 
and ,ibe!"resrilt was Hiat *'tite S^'ristn6.'.were vistoriQQS 'oybi^ the 
G^]^'|!' .[When the Ikid«lririia»s';nbfi^ed 'peoj^^^ , i.; 

,, pre^litig;' over the they- 'throti^ ' >• 

r . qrit. ef Gii^det ao^'.^^ did 'rib£\ stop 'until thejr 

rnaek^ NcHT^ay,. Of the .COObt^ .of fJie F&ir ’< LoMann-mm;- 
where .t^;pe6^Ie vfehiioriipd thriih ftn* thof great acquaintance 
with scieiftee arid .with ririirierbus arts^ He who was chief over 
them then wns Nadaiqlia ‘A5igwdlanlh (Nuadha of the Silyet- V 
hand; of the lafce of Neimhidb. .ITiey obtained four cities-for 
leaching flle youn^ people of Norway in them. After having . ' 

been for a length of time there, they went to Alban (Scotland), 

, and were* for seven years at Bolhor and at lardatMr, ' 

. which they to. Ireland, They landed in the north df;:, 

. Ireland^ fought with the Firhoigs, arid gained tiie 
' %rith .oyw ip[ieiri,'iri which iStuadha of the ft 

,* l»^lnb^.ai-. . :;Tbirty y^Ts'^erea^^^ 

^ 'bptweeri’ the Heditoriians and the^ 

feii arid J 
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\vitlr the Ttiatha Dea. Gillaeaoroaii, in a poem quoted by 
Ool"ah, also identifies the/ children of Neiinhidli with the 
Tuatha I>d Danann. As/ the Ihiatha Dea and Tuatha-De 
Danann are both identified with the Nemedians, it would seem 
that 2^7t«rm' stands for anotlier people united to the Tuath Dea, 
and. that this people was the h'ir Domhntuiri, one of the, septs 
dfv the Firbolgs. The liavenna Geographer gives Ban-i^i for 
I*toleroy^s Damnonii, which differs but -little from Danann, in 
Tuatha De Danann. Tlie Tuidiha De Danann lived, bardic 
cbrohiclcrs tell us, seven years at f)ohhor and larddbhar, 
jn the north of Alban, before they went to Ireland, from 
which it may be inferred that the Damnii of Ireland were a 
branch of the Damnonii or Dannoni of North Britain, and that 
they and the Nemedians became one people. Dobhor signifies 
water, and also a boundary. As the Damnonii had the Kiver 
Tay to the north of. them, and as their territory included the 
basins of the Forth and Clyde, Dolkcnr seems likely to have been 
the p)rtion of their Uinitory boi-dering on the Tay and lardMbhn- 
(west ^ater or boundary), that portion of it bordering on the 
rivers Forth and Clyde. The towns enumerated by Ftoleray 
in the temtory of the Damnonii were six in number — three 
soutli of the firths — Colania, Coria, and Yandogara ; and three 
to the nordi of them — Alauna, Lindum, atid Victoria. They 
appear to have been in advance of the tribes north and south- 
west of them in culture, which gives foundation to the knowledge 
of'Hiis and scietuies aseribtid by the old Irish baidic eliroiuclers 
to the Tuatha De Danann. 

- The names of three of the Irisli provinces— Leinster, Ulster, 
anti Connaught are in the original Gaelic, Laighin, Ulaidh, 
Connacht; which names are not territorial, but signify the 
' p^yple of these respective provinces. Laighin is a nominative 
^Ir^al; tiie ^nitivc plural of which is Laigh^^an, wliich may very 
•^frt^bly be,*a$ jn the case of sio many- other Gaelic substantives, 
■iW noihhm^Ve singular. . In :racatding eveni® relating, to the 
'lageniaxi.s or people of I..einetK, Web write;®, use Daig/mibh, the 
dative oLplanp; otherwise the locative of L^ghin for- l>einster. 
This name oonsidcraUe tesemblance to Ligyes and liigurcs ; 

whieh names -are i^yen aS'Sl^ifying man, at.p. 3 of Mr. Hyde 
CJarke's “ JJot-es on ' ftc . Ligurians, Aqnitonians, and Belgians.” 
Ulaidh is. a pldi»I wbstantiye denoting a people, and like 
. Laighin, is riot' territorial ; the genitive plural is Uladh,. which 
was probably also die nominative singular. “In Ulster" 
was written in the. original. Gaelic, in UltaiJA, that is^ in 
UltfHuana ‘ , 

. Connaughit is,,iD the original Gaelic, Connackt, a modification 
^ don»-iacldj which denotes ehiMten' or. desceudapta of Com; 
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Imt the old Tiame of the province, as given by Ftoferay-: wns 
Nagnatai. This seems to be a name given to a-pi^K^tic 
people by Kelts or (laek. The na would appear t©^;W ’4, 
Iraguicnt of the nominative plural of the old Gaelic arti(dbj‘ai^.' 
the second i»aTt, gmlhai, is apparently cognate with' 
jnanner, fashion, or custom ; gnathaeh, eontiiiual ; 
vcinacular tongne. Jn Albaiiic Gaelic 'there is the eompeo^d 
word OndlA-vaAmnnitryaignifying native people; and Hagoatft ' 
was applied by. the Gaels to the people who preceded iheoi-ih 
the occupation of Connaught. . , 

Ihe first part of the name Munster, Jfua, is a contaractioai of 
Mumltan, the genitive of Mumka. The mk ib silent boftlria . 
iiiodcrn Albanic and Irish Gaelic. It was anciently MttinA. . 
fliis name bears a strong resemblance' to the Akkadian 
to dwell, plain, country; and the last syllable, ma, to. thfe.; 
hinmc ma, laud. “ Tlie Esths,” says Dr. Isaac Taylor, in bit 
“htruscaij Eesearches,” p.' 342, “call themselves the. 

‘ I)eopIe, their country Mor^rahwast the land of tjbe 


auu the name of their chief citj^ JKevel, is a corruptioti ‘i 

wa-In, the place of the p<H)pW' Among the Broken tribei of 
Ke|>al, eartli is' mMi in - Darhi ; mato iii Denwir ; thoH- ifi 
Kuswar ; and mdiiiu Tharu. (W. W Himter's “The NdniAiy^ 
Langu^ea of India and High Asia.” p. 118.) There ia -^i . 
{^oimd for infenii^ that all these names are cognate, and 
Muster was, irt ancient times, colonised by an AltiuO pedpfe 
. Ilhob^»dii has evidently become the modern l 

• r® of county Antrim.. Ait r 

® songs, tales, tod. 

Scottish Highlands. ,.B. m Gaelic, undergoes 
the. vowel iiifiection, trtneh wdinary GtoUc gtdihina«i«n» -esU 
wpiration, and yrhen this hi^ipteim b takes the : V;;.V’In 

hmnerous words- as^rated b is vocalised, and aoctdEefii tiie aottnd 
01 oo; again, g -aspirated is a sonant spimnt;., In th» efeer in . 
OTn^uenw of, thfiSe efianges, the name becohies iMtOi It S. 

Eboracum inetomorphotod isdd ’ : 
York. The first syEable, Rho, is the eqi ' ’ ' ' 
very, and the rest of the nadic, Ixw^, api 
tbeG^efc v<»b ae4ii»i4»; “i dwell," and- to- e 
innabitaktsl 'RfaQb<^dU. 7 tbeD. laiaitt 
nstoK men.toiBepf^ theGbidels drdW Clae 

The. Vodii^eSt m- the nmtli^ partof' eoc 

’ issfiitfia^ ■ 

, related ^ 
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ti'ibe name vliicb is seen in the tribe names of the Vod and 
, Wotiaks, and in the town-name of Biida in Hungary. Another 
-Median tribe name, that of the Matiani, as well as the national 
. . name of the Mc(|es, contains the common Ugric tribe name; mat, 
SWliicli is the precise equivalent of tlie Turkic ordu (horde), and 
i jneans “ tent.” 

^Jfodhla is probably equivalent to Vod-la, the place of the 
' Vod or Vodii. One <rf Uie seven l*ictish , divisions of Nortli -.i 
' Britain was h'odla or Fotla, to which the Dalriadic Scots, or 
Gaels, prefixed aih, next or other ; so Athfliothla signifies the 
other Vodhia. It is.recorde<l in tl»e Annals of Ulster that in the 
year 739 Tolarcan mac' Orostan Rex. Athfhothla was drowned 
hy Aengus, and the same event is mentioned, at the same date, 

' ■ in the Annals of Tighej-nach. This Tolarcan was a Pictish sub- 
- king. Atbfhothla has been conOacted into Athol, which is now 
' .a district in Perthshire. 

The r.ncani were a tiibe in the south of Ireland whose name '] 

'■ “ , corresponds to that of the Lugi who dwelt in Eastern Ross and 
East Sutherland. In the region of Arraean and jdurinah, Lu 
. ’denote man, in Burman, and. in Sak, Ludn is an obsolete « 

. Gaelic word for son, andiwum means lad, champion, &c. Tlic 
on. of these words shows them to be diminutives which point to ' 
a primary word signifying man. 

j The Vcnicone'!i occupi^ the present counties of Forfar and . “ 
' .. Kincardine, and the Venienii, a name that differs but slightly, ? 
Inhabited tlie county of Donegal in Ireland. 

In the region of Siam and Tenaaserim, khoiu means wi«a in | 

Siamese; kun, in Abom; kun, khun, in Kamti; and Khon, in I 

'■ Laos: .(“ The Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia,” ^ 
' . . jx' J 39. W. W. Hunter.) ; 

' ; ; The wnntry of the Vaeqim^ comprehended Murray, Strath- * 
’ j^enoctu and Atholi- Tbo second syllable of the name 1 
in Gaelie, and .contir varies but slightly 
^^iii kami' 'and' knmi in.Kdmi and Knud, two hmgaa^ in 
'' Arrwum ; ■ ' . - ■ 

The: Smertas'W^ idtuat^ .tp thh west of the Lngi and dwelt 
. ' about. Lq^ Sbdii. , .Tbe: S pf tMs iwane shems-. to be prosthetic, 
mid thename w:{Hdd; appear '|6 lie 'properly Mertia It is now 
. dseentained that t{i0 aaeient-.Medes were l^raniaua Accordiqg 
, ' ibo Canon Taylor, ,in his jStrascan Researches,” p. 78 : — Many 
the Median tribe' namqB are of tlie Finnic type. /Thus, the 
' .iiame of the Mardi, one iff the Median trib^, contains the 
V^iaiact^risdtt Finn gloss 'war< or wwrf, .‘m.en(’- which ixjcnis in 
' . the nam^ of a very large zHunber of Finnic tribes, such as the 
.. Mb^win and the Komi-murt.” Smertsc or Mertse, theref(»e. 
demotes men. . In the Suuwar langnage,. Nepal, Murd'sigtiUies 
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maij. Mvir mi '-muirtann deiiote wobw>, and Iflmini i»ea»$. a 

trotjp or company, iia Oaelia ; 

Tie Ceroaes and occupied the noith-w^ of^" 

shire and the sbiith-^est of Invem^-silra Th0 pait&.h 
wese two Gertf and Creo, ate i^viousiy ciiogdato ,wii| 

Kara, “ man, in : Mon or Talain, one 'of the lanEmaiaes ln£*i 
lenas^rirn ; Gear nifsam oflfepring in Gaelic, ^he Cain^^ - 
probably extended from the Sound of Skye to Assynt, and'^h ' 
<.omavji inlialriftti Caithness. The two first syllaWes’ tof 
names, Caro and correspond to Karu ; “ man," in Moh am 

to W “mn” in Kuri,.in Central India; CWeigiiifiee ' 
“ man," m Gaehc. ■ ' - , ' ■ fH5« 

^ Ta^di, Taezalm, or Ttucaloi, inhabited the present ooanty'^.« 

: Aberdeenshire. The terminations, a/» and ofoi, in the vaiied £b?nw ' 

• "«««. c^8P08<J to «te, ^ man,” in the languag^ Irhk : 

, and Badagi of Southern India. Ta^, or 

<.(^nate with the old Gaelic word Tas,a“ dwelling,’', and so Taxa-V 
loi means tlie rahabi^ men," or inhabitante of the district. 

Ihe Gad«ui • apj^ar to have ticcwpied Oowal ; that ' is. m : 

J^“h l^ne; and the .OWS-i', 
inhabited the . oounty of Northumberland, knd probpWy^^ 

^ and Berwick. , Canon TpylcJ. , tella ,, 

, largely into the, ancmpt Sibeiawi hnbi(».;«sineB" • . and that "the 
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.A gre^t miiribiur of names of Irian Ovei -Kings of Ireland 
appear iii tUe lists before Ugainc the Great;, particularly, 
h Uam b Fodhla and his seven Iriain successors. Again evidence 
is atfprde'd by the partition of -Ireland between the two 
Itiari iirotbeis, Cfearmna and Sobhairche, a tradition which is 
supported by ih(*numental evidence, the palaces of both, in 
pp^ite ends of the island, yet known by their . names, and 
1 ! designated tlm oldest buildings in Ireland. Dnn-Chmrmna, 

■ '■ Fort gif Oearmiia, was situated on'the Old Head of Kii>sale, in 
> Gourcy’s country, in the county of Cork. I>un Sohhairce, T>ni»- 
.'sSVeriek, Sobhairce’s fort, is an isolated rock, whereon there are 
some fragments of the ruins of a castle, near the centre of a 
. little bay, tbi-ee mdos east of the Giant’s Causeway, in the county 
■■ • of Antrim. 

' ; The Irian palace of Kmania was the most e.^tensive of it.? 
hind in Ireland. It was built, according to the researches of 
Irish scholars, 305 years before tlie Christian’ era, and destroyful 
: in a,d;322. The Irish Nennius informs us, and on this point 
there is rea^n to think that he is reliable, that the Iriaus were 
I ' nbt brothers of the Heremdhians and Ileberians, but Piets at 
, Cruithne. The Irian Ollamh Fodhla, and also the six Irian 
■ kings who succeeded him, are in this work called . the seven 
^ Cruithniiui kings that ruled over Ireland. It appears, in fact, 
'■ that the Iriaiis and Cruithnians are identical, and that they 
reigned in Tara before the Heremonian8,but were thence expelled, 
and maintained themselves chiefly in Ulster, in the palace of 
Emania (Gaelic EamHain, This word also denotes double, and 
as Eamhain had an outer and' an inner wrall, so it is very likely 
> thbt'the palahe was so called f^oI^^ the number of the walls). 

■ Nbrinius speaks of a great colony of Piets in Ireland, which 

rgro 4ar-, a long, time in Sri, and acquired great power there, 

weK ^ven out by Heremon, except some tribes 
^ of Breagh). . .The old 

lilj^ Btbg is a. genitive plural; 

d tli^' bf 'Sk Fanchea 'aiui Colombkille,” Sliabk 
. Biegarum p<^ts 

* to', u '■ 'Eiiagh; then; ' -eignifies the 

, HJoiintaiii'.of 'Bibgi&n^ .“doji’s Iiish Names of 

":Place8,‘^.Eiir8ttS«i%^^4th iS'ese Biuga ot Btegians, 

then.^weru^Keto^w Irianaj and' w-tiie- Gaelic- epon of Uie 

Brig^leS. of title tBonth of Irelab^^^ Breogan, and. as they 
^ dt^ig^ted BreOj^n. tfab des^dants of Breogan, they 
likely,,*' kin^dred people -to thej Bregians, and -therefoTe 
'Miriam or PictoB:, . Tjhe Brigantes .uf Britain would seem to' have 
iriyed their 'name 'fioni a pie-^Keltifi people, and Originally 
tin‘to the Irish Brigantea . 
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-At an early period fbe letter p was wanting* ia 'G^lie» Attd 
m loan wor(k from other languages, c .hard, equivalent % 

Bntannia was convert^ into hiid«in, 

“f Jl!® ‘"“*** Jhrydyn by the 'I^ 'ani^ 

Keltic Britons of tlffi north. Pietland, »r Ketavia was nainer 
CrutOiiK TW^.by the Scots or Gaels, in which 
Ranged into. Gmiihia and Tuatk, means north • W OrvdMk 

Many of the ^ 

ritain rettled among their Irian kinsmen in Ireland, and also* 
among the ^ael^ or Scots, and hence comes the epiniTin 
Cru^hne and Cmithnigb, angl, Criuthnans, wliich «Sit» 

The imme l^H, which Koman writers misunderstood- aiii' 

mV««a ,1 peoples own name for them8elves..whateW’ir' 

PeS“ln for tlm^^ : 

380 - ^ the'Picts and Septs,'* nt^r . 

Sd W if the name Piet; occum, whid 

woHjd at fir^have C substituted for P, as. in the cam a 
^na^m for /V.ydyM: "and quhen Iber contme td eild Gavele 
send him m yat Ohntre yat now is ekllit lrUn<i e 
yakande, bot of a certain of Gewiclasi ye qohilk he ^sbovt^^d ■ 
xnhabyt yat land, and. ciOIit it efri^ 

fd * ®®^ . app«Wtly cp^ate with - and tl 
latter pwple w^ no- ^b^.akin fpriaer SiSSeS 

Th^ were seempgiy a Tnramah peoplfe ® 

“CbroSfer^?;g^1^^'‘KS’-^ 32|^Slcen4:., 

^elaaed by % aKn' i*iiid,ife<»n-;liat they 
pbwesBion' 
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■ uplike^tbe names of ancient Scottish or Irish kings; none of the 
latter ever begins with 1* or hardly ends with the same letter. 
At Pi 5 , of Skene’s “ Chronicles of the Scots and Piets” — the 
Pictisb Cltronicle — there occur pant, ur{)aiitr uip, uruij>, and at 
p. 6, Vipoig Briide com^ hdore the names on the list on p. 5 
iwehty-:«even times, and it is probable that it meansschief king. 
At p. 7 this passage throws light on the meaning of ur in 

' urpant, &c.: “Ila Di-est, id est, Drest filiiis Gyrom id est, Diest 
filius Wdrost, V.annia conr(^naveriint, Drest tilius Girom soliis 
y annis regnavit” So from this passage it appears that Da 
ih-est, “ Two Drests,” Drest, son of Gyrom, and Drest, sou of 
"lydrost, reigned together five years, and that Drest, son of 
Girom, reigned alone five years. Jlie 7)a (two) here explains 
«r in. the names urpant, urgjint, mgnith, urfecir, ureal, &c., 
which evidently signifies two ; thus urpant is preceded by pant, 
nrgant by'gant, urgnith by gnith, uifecir by fecir, ureal by cal. 
j&c. ; so Idee Da.Drest (two Drests), nr therefore denotes two of 

■ the name that follows jt. In Geoigian Ori denotes two ; in 
Chinese, Nankin, Urh (ar) ; in Chinese, Pekin, Urh; in Gyami, 
Chinese frontier, A’r. (W. W. Hunter’s " The Non- Aryan .Lan- 

'gnagespf India and High Asia,” p.34.) In Stoke’s “Goidelica,” 
3nd ed., pp. 106-121, the author examines the Gaelic entries in 
the IBook of Deir (from the Abbey of Deir in IBucban, Aberdeen- 
shire). Pet or pett. occurs five times in the names of gifts of 
land or town lands made to the abbey at different times. Pet 
is usually followed by a Gaelic attributive. It is related in the 
first entry that Bede the Piet, who was Grand Steward of 
Buchan at the time, gave to St Columba and his pupil Drostan, 
apn of Cosgrach, the town of Deir, in freedom for ever from 
'0rand Steward and pliieftain. He also gave them in offering 
. ^ra, .(EJHoeh in t^at to Clock pette mic GamaU (Stone of the 
: v^,(pi.St^ of pette of son of Garnat). 

^ 120, " Goidelica,” fancifully, and v^ 
to identify it. witii: the. IdUh Ga^ic'word 
...^ jfofliion of fo(^.. It appears, to mp to he, 

. Reform Pit in modera. 

top^apty. . i^'Blftter^s "Directory of .Smtlpi^ for 1862,” 

AlitAyrf^ P'nall lTP ■ * ITilSca TnirctiMnaMx-ciYixinn 

3 ; Foi&rabite, 10 ; Bntheiiand, 2; Rass-shiie; 2 ; none in Argyll- 
slWte, I)ambartonshire, Stirlingshire; Caithness, Orkney, Shet- 
land ; 1 in Haddingtonshire, the only one south of the firths 
of Forth and Clyde. . - 

, With prf or petU now Pit, aometiipes, jn a few ins tan ce^ , yet, 
iBef, a townland,. hamlet, or village, correspond Hraon J^adda; 
l^p Mandala, in Central India.; £ota;iV|^fi pt. 
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Sputhera India; all denoting villagfe. <Hanter’8 ifou- 
Aryan Lai^^>es.o{ India and High Asia,^ p, 163() ■ • . . I 

The following npmea of towris which would- a'^m. to Iwt • 
TOgnate >With prf ocpur in Hyde Clarkfe'a "liesearehss 
hutonc and Protohistoric Comparative Pliiloloffy'^’ n 
“ l*aita, Pitii, Pntu. in Peru; Paufca, in New Granaii; l^to, iu 
Mexico ; Peto. in Yucatan ; Bata, in India, S. ; Beda. in Mewpo- - 
tamia ; Pida,in Ponfcus; Eboda, Padua, in Palestine; PifcanfeinV., 
Mysia; Patara, ii» Lycia.” > . 

The won! {,8 signifying a portion of land/occtm in ' 

i f In Stoke's “ Goidelica,” p. Ill, in andxti^ 
from the B«)k of Pair, there is the plaeerhaine -Dah^i men-- 
toned and lour dabhach»(canaaiaeA) free from all bjirthdiis ■ 
, Probably Dabaei la the old Gaelic plural of PabacL ■ 

The modem Qaclic spelling is daft^, to distinguiab it frmn’ 
^hae^ a vat. In SliaVs “ Gaelic Dictionary " it iasaid tto be a ' 
farm that keeps sixty cows”; bttt in McL. and J>?sw«r’s;‘‘a fanAv 
of extent sufficient to pasture a^jprtain number.of cows/TOwiae 

Hebrides tlie number , 328 i( iSS .. 
stood. At p 117, « Goidelica,” Mr. Whitley StokM eiWmeWlv^ > 
^uines that avat, is a liquid measure applied taland; 

as pint, pottle, and gallon are in Ireland. . The^last are fixed " 
iquid measures, but a vat was never such, for vafo are and 
always have of various sizea Dabhoch ia an oth^piid ./ 
2? att^bntive, and aoroetimes coiitrapt^ 
into Hiere are Davochbeg (i^tleDkvd^lK ai 

Dayocbfin^CWhijfe Davoch), in Sutherla^^ 
to^beakin ia Georgian Data . » a va w 
'S’ India and High'4Bi8i»’Vil€3fr^ 

Twbo, Yucalani to ji: 


Ta&^ik ^ Tabeo; :a*a»a*4;aiid. 

(Syde Slsffk^sf 
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plw%, suffixed iH the uaiues of the three provinces, Ulster, 

.. Leinster, and Monster, of which the first syllables are con- 
traction^ of the tlaelic names. Nevertheless, Scandinavian 
place-names' are sparse in Ireland ; the Scandinavian placc- 
natiras in the islanrl of Islay alone exceed in nninbenall that are 
Mentioned in Joyce’s “ Irish Names of Places.” The amount of 
wrds borrowed from English is very large in modern written 
amd spoken Irish Gaelic as well as Allanic or Scottish Gaelic; 
hot the Manks Eible contains n much greater number of 
. ' EnghSh loan words than either the Irish or Scutch Gaelic 
/ISWeL 

' ■ 'It May be therefore assumed that the Kelts, after having 

■ sneceeded in obtaining settlements in Ireland, would Ijorrow 
. considerably from the dialects of those tribes who had been 
; " settlfid thei'C before them ; and the dominant tribes among those 
_• were, no doubt, Iberian and Turanian. Now numerous old 

■ Gaelic words, and many are stiH living, bear a very strong 
resemblance to non- Aryan words found in the languages of the 

Jr hill tribes of India knd High Asia, of Atrica, and of Mexico and 
: Oentral America. Here foBow some of them ; “ Belllaine." This 
wwd occurs in Cormac’s “ Glossary,” allowed by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes to be Old Irish, but written in Middle Irish orthography. 

• ' It is still a living word in a slightly altered form ; in Scotch 
Gaelic OidMie BhealUainn is the last liight of April, and jMlha 
BeaMtainn is the first day of May ; Belltavae is a genitive which 
ij .seems to point Ui .Belltan as the nominative. The word is 
; preserved in l»wland Scotch as Belten. The first syllable Bell 
i evklently si^ifies Sim, and the second part, toine, would appear 
to he the genitive of tan, time, now only used in the adverbial 
j^raae an tan, the time or whim. Belitaine then denotes sun’s 
^BB.or conrsO, and Miadan, now Bliadh'na, a year, is derivwl 
xi^^the same'.sdnree, and means sun's time or course.- The 
Bela ia Dhineril and -Kocoh; -N.K Eengkl ; arid in 
'CSkMitiia Geptral India. (Hnptei^s “The Non-' 
Laaign^g^ of - and P^h Asia,'' p. 158.) 

(Tsy) to the natoe for water, -in Kami, . 

Kupii, and-;,M3n, (tjhd, Ifi^^CaiTon and Garty; names of 

rivers nfSceitilaml^ Cbfrteilkmd th the pver names Gdrra .in So 
{. (Kol), K(d (Sik^iliaira), 'Bhtiiitiiy, and' Mtmdala, and in TTraon 
'Khar, Oentra) In^a (jM, p. 150)'. Gaelic CaoeHan, a streamlet, 

■ setans related to the river names, Oanca in New Granada, and 
. Caiens in Asia Minor. G., Sum, rain ; the river Shannon is* 
aoMed Smos in Pfaletny, and Sionann in modem Irish ; New" 
Granada, Sinu ; India, i^nus ; Sicily, Asinarus (Hyde Clhrka's 
‘^BescArehes,. i!feci.,’’.p. 49). It has b^n shown by Mr. 'V^Thitligr 
M^te.that-jSbineia not derived from Seguana, the andent^tlaiBe 
toauai.'' & V’' 
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of the river, hut from Sena, tlie name of one of itB' 

Cottud in Old Gaelic, a mountain, likely related 
millstone; “Cotopaxi and Cotocha' iksnador, Cd^a-^^l^x 
(Hyde Clarke’s “ Eesearchcs in Prehistoric and 
Comjmrative Philology,” Ac., p. 51.) . 

Gaelic, 2mn, water. Tanais, ancient name of 
Kussia. Tinua, the ancient name of the !l^ne, misapj^Eied 
the Tay hy I’tolemy. ' - ■ ■ : • ^ ‘ 

Gaelic words are here compared with some of thd' . . ■ 

words and their cognates in Major Conderis list in his paper -oif; 

“ The Early liaccs of Western' Asia,” “ Journal oi£;'the 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,- 
pp. 30-51. Gael., Aehadh, a plain,' a field ; Hittiteij“i|[|ier;'^ .j " 
EtrUvSean, ager, “ field ” ; -Ijapp, Aker, “ field.” An, good, npU?.' 
Hit., An, “ god ” ; Hit.^ Gu. G-., (hiih, voice, word ; G.; .Gapi»r-- 
enclosure (O’Davonm’s “Old Irish Glossary.”) Hit, 

“ enclosure ” ; G., Cui a chamjuon, a hero, a waniior ; ^ 

a dog, but it seems to be r^her a honiopyiD 'than'-;fhat"ld^ 
former is merely a figurative use trf it, far;in &; bdllf^-tlddii 
recounts a fight between the great ITltonian ^erp, Cu-iBhtt1iroii;V' 
and the Norse warrior king, Gfirhh-Mae 8ta/im, (^HShniaiBU/iiif'', 
bis reply to the Norse king says, “ I also give' the , word' 
another king, Ac.” Animal names become- iden’s namw/ 
such as Sithach, a wolf, Pa^aii (Eillan), a little or yonng 
kkmvach, a fox, Ac.; but. am not used to signij^f.ebtdnp 
chiefs „of ' tribes or. teriitdries; thus (7«^i7o^«aaMiii;'ehaTfit 
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. lordy noble'; Hit., Tnr, chief ; G., jf if, 'a bridle; diaire Ofsants in 
i. nome cf the West Ili^iiunu. tales- for steed ; fofA, a iilly,. Asia 
V Minor words, Gariai^ Ala, “horse”; Hungarian, to. 

■ The Gaels, oldest written fotnt Gddd, pi. Goidil, are supposed 
»y some writers to have preceded thp Cymry in Britain, and to 
jaye .been pre^d westwards by these into Ireland; There i.s 
■; -every reason, however, to admit that the first Kelts nf»yn> into 

Drff'.ilin AI*mnQ t.KATIQV'fVMirAcf -nnac><M;MkKrv#'c«r«v«vv* J 'DmvfAvvk. 

, ^uu vf ajiaux aiiiA lArjCalZl^ DHL 

- that as they extended themselves to the west of Gaul awl Spain, 

' and had acquired a knowled^ni of navif^tion from the Jheriarisl 
' iwhowere subdued hy them, tliey found it easier and preferabla- 
fo make their, way to Western Britaini and to Ireland, where 
^ their Keltic kinsmen in IMtain bad not yet entirely conquered- 
; the non-Aryan iiibabitante, of Weslerii Britoin, and bad not 
vrossed' the sea to Ireland, Irish legendary ' history brings 
them from Sjiain ; but it is more probaWe that they came from 
^ the north-west of Keltic Gaol. , Tte Venoti, Occoediug to. Ctesar, 
were a sea-faring ^ople, well skilled in navigation, and were in' 

' the habit of making voyages iiito Britain. Now oiie of 
the liames.hy which, the Hish Kelts called themselves., beam a 
nfiar reseoiblftnce to Veneti. Tbei» is a difference in quantity 
betwemi the first syllables^ but the proveotioo of V, equivalent 
of W, into F, may account for, ih as also in the case of Gw in 
GmywM or Gwyndvd, North Wales. There hardly need be any 
grounds for hesitating, although a little contrary to rule, that 
these names are cognate. -'- • 

Connected this old name, Fine, are Fidne^ a * funner, 
ploughman, or champion”; A’exnne, the celebrated militia of 
Ireland ; Fiann, q soldier of the andenfc Irish militia (O’-Reilly’s 
“ Irish-lSnglish rHctionary.,”)^ ■ Feinn is the Highland .name for 
tIte Aame warrior8,8nd -on the t^esand haHads which related 


last, 


:tMSW%pep(^ JaiiuaiylGQi 

from 

. cantained . it* 


is^ 'king^w!ar^^^«|->i^ 
Hie .fights^ .of a 
■ died 19 Xa.bL**--. ,i .. 

. ' One of the bid Irish 
.bfthe most-howearfcdbraiu 


OT Oi^iiL Ok* 
it^Q . of' irelaiitd iwiib 

ie^mony the - epopypa 


» Irmaod, Kfce t^ Hqxons tb Britain fri qid the Brite qs> 
ribdta 





« i »p» snail nTBjEma 

tn J^e Ijbet M^m/siantn^ yn Ime 35, Mye- "J^taaid 

4o Sc()tail*/ iSfeefe, and itf Ss^ 87 

Jjrip ScfniDf JHatML-W 

Uie ^ifav^s (rf JU^er and Enem appear, and tihew flong 
ei Emeftand 8dBa.'of-KrAm-'‘»Te WlA'ni’l^hVkA^ nn 1 ‘-— _1 l!. ' 


r» * A •* •'W-. uy%ixtm»tiu Wl. XTURSaSOr 

Sa/ce-s “A^ym9.far?toar^p.35.fcl^,A^diJwa^^^ 
iakl\i are taauslftte^. eiil^r (jitet) ; .gad certiaioly eirjm hna^ % 
st^ng leBcmblance^^ to ;^ - >as. i« lat^ writings. 

H Saycg telis 1 U in to 

TheHjttitM pi'14, tbi^»‘to cdmnun 'Assyrian title of tifao 
d^nct m which IJatosc^ stood, : Gar-etori^ is best ^plained 

^ ^**“”***^’* informs ug, at jTlS, thht 
the Amorit^ were a tall and handsome people^ depicted with 
white sfcms, hto x,0dtoh^ hair.’' Tliey vein ovideaitly 

^esanaorace as^tha amaen* of ‘ Africa, who aw nhw 

reprinted by the 'Kabylesj 'f wfeb awfpnnddadaigp^mimW 

stTetch: eastwards fronj 
• S*’®*®*®” Say^.fttfth^ stotes : “ :Eh6» dear white 
w S® hair, dud ttQ stathre 


ItTTT'-'TTWT-f 
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jelaDS ft tbe G^L .Tbe At Milesitis is derived 

,■; ft^the Latia mjUes,'wU^ki, a so^or. and the Gaelic luilidk, a 
lievd, :£a a loan ward from thiiliaiha ahiurce. > Sooti^a aaifeie which 
: Jtas caaa^ SO ' much both in Irish jeh^ Scotlish 

. . hi^toiy. Was iit^ borrow^ ihe Irish wamois,ih Bntain^ by 
'."the l{oiaan$> a^nst whom. they were fighting, aiid -ih aL poaple 
of cenferi^ tilteTeaftcr, re-hbtrew^ by the Gaels iutA* thmr.own 
llanguage from the latm. ' In ifyDavoren’s “ Glossary” occurs ,' 
*'Gc».th no Smth, i that is, Seaih or Se^k deshbtee, 

■ : warrior, or soldii^. ' So, theroftwoi the Irish warriors in. Britain . 

; designated themsd^' jSSwiEAf, "warriore," which the Bomans ' 
. . modified inte Seori, and nataei Ire^nd, Scoria. It app^rs, then^ 
y^ry name by which, ^ba ixieb ..Kelt cal.led luuiself; from . 
ti^ to last in; ir#iuidC .aiid after pessn^ from Ireland to Kortih 
' Britain, iheeitk whrrior fir saldicr. The lA, in Gaelic, genjeintlly 
’ nri^OHOced like 'h ih:'£hglis^ 'bTit ift ..1ii^y districts, both is 
Ireland arid Seotkaod^likey wr It is liktdy tbnt 

' ' wlmn the'Sbotet;<ic Gaete, eohri^ with' the Komans, in . 

. Britain for -thd^fi^' timh; in ^ .year 360, th was. then d 
^ mhteiai^irate, andthen th^r..hh]3^'Sc0i&twoQld be .pronounced . 

. £M-ki, which ' became, in the Bbinan raOuth whence the 
Bomiui name Seoria for them heuntry, Ireiaud, 

'When the' Irish Kelt^, or Gaels, had fullysubdaed and had 
ecHiaderably blended their, blood with tlm pre-Kelric roces,^- 
.V - they began to invade Britain about the year 360, ajk Snbse- 
quest* to this period, when the Btnnans were tottering «hi their 
' legs; and had ^ last to withdraw from Britaih, they jdauted 

■■ vkp ' M lA/« AMV« fa * e^WoC’a 

VVV^VAUoo M& T? tnatu. VI OolM/Yi eij' ^ U> 

' ' * * ihuy pfire their own name then ’allied thein- 

t t£e -j^td^of ^oith' Britain’ tigiuast the Britons, and 
'v-S^rish mf GaditTfoedeny in,’, ’ 

'hthm .4initrim4iihmady#' ua»]nd''<^da|rM 

-VS* . T -'.r.* ■ i-n _S . ‘ 
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efEccts of mixtare r^es. Professor Hnxlcy, a former presideiit, 
and- Dr. Deddoe, the pcesent one, had shown: there -was a OooMniioBS 
element in the 'races of thM,e islands, and that there g^at - 

eTi«lence8 of Telationship omd identily tbronghout the pojinlatsaiis 
Dr. Beddoe was inclined to. recognise the basis resulting, from' the - ‘ 
anterior population as Iberian, adopting the Boman ' 

Under all (ironinstances the Celts wonld be regarded as a later add. 
introsWe population, and of this their langnages gave testimony on . 
their decline. , Hero philology came in, and -l^rofessor John Bh^s,' : 

. lift. HacLean, andbihers bad shown in Geltiii elements eVid<d^’ . 
of an Iberian phiTology-nnd mythology.’. The Iberian antecedents. 
were farther illnstrated'by the statement of the historian Bede as to ■ ‘ 
female saccessipu among the Piets, eJcpIaaned by the doctrini^ of 
exogamy promnlgated ly Mr. MacXil^np^. The Iberian popd^lations ' 
here as elsewhere in ^1^'ufM!: used many languages and when a sole' 
language as Celtic eame in cmntact the polyglot condition was swept '' 
away. T/ie spread of great dominant langoages ' in east and 
west .marked great' historical and anthropological epochs. HencO . . . 
we find ' Celtic widely adopted m tbase islands,' and by people ckf .;^ 
di£ertn(txaoes. It did not neeessaiily follow tbat.aay great ineaeiokt ; 
of Celts took place, l^e the inVasioil of Italy by the GanlS. Qa ^ 
other hand, tM Iberian popidhiions tcbnld sb'dw a w«ak affinity for 
the Celtic languages. Ihey accepted Ijatin and ahtuidoned itj they v 
accepted JBnglish and - DanorBnglisli^ ' And in. Scotland tiiis ' is . 
readily sebn, for B Bi^l^h>BpeakiBg; oeiiiQtiy less by the ’ , 

influx of .the .thao.by .tho abaiiid.ou^ibat bf and ’ 

Celtic Xfl i| toT be 

moTO readdy uid«amk^^ 

the'Dapes imdflBi^ij^ 

tDatei^».'j|i^'B'!wigiii’,8 hi[^'’'Hij^’dptol8Bed'D’ 

membetr ^ tbh teddteni iteBbolI IBce Ilf. ^acli^'hitd .Dr, M^cli eiil, 
men 'With the oldT liteAay Daelic, bdt haVing 
the '|]iit|^ adnmtitee bf to^owlcdgv of .the Spoken langnage. 

Dr. MacHcill,- hi adknthrledghig h vote of fhanks for nndsF.' ' 
tskii^.t6 xedd the pa]^ of hia friend, Mr. MacLean, spoke of the 
gratitude due from .HjgbIandei«''like himself to the labours .of the 
memhete ot the AjvAroj^ogical lusiitote, who bad written on the 
' JrTCr-OciinjC nlsd'OCiwIGpCllGu e^the histoiyof the fintish racea 
'hadjietaonally Conoid. .the vblames of their' Journal,.” of. the nth 
'vhltbte 0'’amocisna','''wi^ historietd dceteh'ep whiob, ;Oia'' 

' oecteKte; he had;nhdbrtel^ to supply.. J In tbepase ^ dii$edlt'jii^ 

.'Oii which* tbb 'roho^faed htetohans, were eithecr . 

W 'iaiwi ' niMdV^ 
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principles already illustrated by tbeir Chairman, was to greatly 
extend the bonnds of their knowledge of those e^ly ages of the 
ancient peoples in these islands. Indeed the dear gains already 
' made would hll an ample volume. Mr. MaoLean’s paper, in ite 
discussion of the ancient terms which indicate the close connection 
that existed in early times between Albin and Erin, would largely 
help to a definite conclusion respecting the origins of thosoniuch- 
disenssed peoples, the Ficts and Scots. 


ExiTiBlTioir of a Skull dredged on the MangSE^ES Sfilf 
^ Cakal Wobks. ■ : ' 

I; /H ; - Py ImOBB SPiEUtAjm, E.SjL, MXL 

■I , ^ ■ 

The skull, wliich has been lent to me by Mr. James Abemethy, 
the Consulting Engineer to the Manchester Ship Canal Works, 
was found during dredging operations at a place called 
‘'Frodsham Score” in the township of Frodsham, and near the 
lliver Weaver. 

It was found at a depth of 27 feet from tlie surface in fine 
sharp sand, and as the work at the spot named was being 
executed by manual labour, the skull rolled out from its resting 
.place, as the sand in front of it was removed. A section of tint 
soil, in which the skull was found, shows : — 

u.- . ... 1 foot of earth, 

’ 6 feet of red clay, 

3’6 feet of blue silt, 

■ and the liest fine sharp sand, under which runs New Red Sand- 
. stope the entiiie length of the canal works, and which crops up 
. suddenly and th^. 

; Dr. .6ar8ou, who has measured the skull, finds it is 174 mm. 
long by A38 pan. broad, givii^ a cephalic index of 79‘3. 

. There arc, he says, no very characteristic marks about it, which 
> . could enable one to say with certainty, to what race it telongs, 
; ■ or the period to ''W^ch it ■ belongs. It is not a long-harrow 
period ^ull, Iwt rather' a Celtic One, thougli not a very pure 
type. It is probably not more than 2,000 years old at the very 
utmost, and very likely much. more recent 
'' Dr. Gars'on .mso says tliat objects found in the strata in 
; i which it lay must be the chief guide in determining the period. 
' Unfortunately, nothing has been found except some red deer 
•. horns, and a canoe made in one piece in oak, which has been 
r ..;Be3Dt to the Manchester Moseiun. 
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characteristic which leads one to suppose it Iselori^ , 
tlie early bronze age is the absence of Se ' 

Jar ge superciliary ndges found in tlje pure Celts . 

iJ ^ ‘yP®® have been found iii 

the bed of the Thames in clay, and are generally well frainod, 

ia College of Suigeons, agrees that the skuH ’ 

IS that of a young man aged about 23, and he is of opiniort-; 

suigeons) that the fractures to be^scen'.' 

of insteumfeht 

could have inflicted these iractures ' 

sootXr^^'Tt^'t Sodrty-emsider tm tW .i: 

sfOTt Where the skull was found was formerly the bed of tlie 

ver Weaver, aiul which has since changed its course. This" '■ 
they gather from the quality of the Shaver Snd 


PlSCCBSlOB. 

^honght the skull did not belong to a very • . ■ 
penod, and that, being bnried in mmple river sand how 

long ago It was deposited w«nld>Tei7diffic£t of determiimtion; 

Mr. T. y. ^LKCs said he should like tocall -**—■ 

Afew rivOr-depoBite. 

. , y®**s *8“ he had visited, m the eontna^’^ Mi. ' 

, ^ «c^ns then S 

r *'•. BNWW) vr noofs; .VoeWUiet. With anmo 

old chaimal /if L® L V ^ ^ ““ **®®“ deposited in an 

their ,. 


Afbh. 22kd, 1890, 
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183-^ F. J. Mouat. — Notes on M. Berlillon^s Dtscowtse • 

Be. Jacques BKftriLWN, tlie chief of the Statistical 
laeat of the Mnuicipaiity of Paris, described and demdnst^ted 
. th? (Method now practised in France of identifying. Chfin^nj^ r 
by comparing their .measiues with those of eodvicted nSa^^ iai . ' \ 
the Prison Kegisters. The address was delrverad in Ft onahj 
and translated orsdly by Dr. Mouat. ' 


IfoTES <m M. BEEmtON’s DusaJUSSE on the 

Mkasubement of CffiiiipKAESL . r T' ! , 


/ . 


By F. J. Mouat, M.D., XLIX, F;RG.S. 


The measurement of the various bony parts constituting ^ ^ 
framework of the human body has hmg been employed for the .. 
determination of races, the identificatipn of h uman T^tnAing -fan^d' ^ 
in geol^eal strata, and other, indications having nb geologic^ - 
significance, long before Anthropology— the natural history of 
^nkind— became .a special branch of science in our own time. 
They ^ the only means of determining the antiq^nity 
pl^ in nature, of ^Man^ whicdi. chaq^ caused by tiitte - 
and the agemcies in, operation in forming and fesMonam the 

earth up to the., present time, have Jefo.pa • » '> 

..cu^vat^i ndth so mmih aueebst^not 



remember that m it were bpried the bodfos many aibstrioim 
popmis tetpeuted m Gie' Tower .^ine, three craturies sinc^njod' • 
^ It ^ necessa^. to disturb the place of their sepultmS^Her I 
,^jes^ ^ve stnet orders that any remains which might be - 
mac^T^^f those persons should,. as far as possible, be ' 
iden1afi^,..treated,with eveiy reverence, "and reintenS in ■' * 

: |1^ fo- htive hew oceupied by tlw^ afifor 
A was^^iyd^ed foiaasist in, this examihataon, and hari^l 
: flie Gbveriitoenjtq^ 
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werq those cohjecta.red to have belonged to the unhappy Queen 
, Anne Boleyn. On arranging those of the head on a sheet of 
: {taper, in their natural oracr. and coin{>aring them with the 
Ubaudos portrait of that illustrious lady, it seemed almost 
possible to reconstruet from them the features of life. Among 
the bones was an unusually large thigh Imne of a woman, the 
only fragment of her Ixtdy that was discovered, from the 
- {tositiou in which it was found it was supposed to have belonged 
to the Countess of Salisbury. Those iuten^sted in such matters 
wUl hud all infonuation regarding it in the work of the late Mr. 
Poyue Bell on the subjects 

InJ'rancethc most successful recent cultivators of anthro- 
pology were the elder Bertillon, Quatrefages, and Broca, the 
Waders of the existing School of Anthropology in Pans. The 
■ latter, in his learned article on the subject in the “ Dictiounaire 
EncycIop(idiqne-<ks Sciences Medicales,” remarks, regarding 
certain of the methods employed, that in order that the statistics 
. furnished -and published should have the value of fixed 
standai'ds, it is above all thiD<^ necessary that all observations 
'collected and recorded, should be obtained by strictly uniform 
procedures. In explaining, the contradictory results made 
- known by different authorities Hoarding, for example, cephalo- 
metry, cranial angles, &c., all factors well adapted for statistical 
u.se, M. Broca foiuHl that the differences were nearly all due to 
diversity of procedure qnd different poiiits of departure. It is 
then, he says, indispensable to adopt for every mensuration a 
constant and invariable procedure, sufficiently simple to be 
understood by all observers not possessed of scientific skill. 
An example known to. me of an important fallacy was in the 
.• odehrated Professor Tiedeman's plan of measnring the capacity 
/ ^ the . i^uils of different races, by taking the whole of the 
v|th no separation of the brain Bpace froni that of the 

' ' To W sbW of .!thq ^er Bertilkm is Sue. the ajiplication and 
l.xeciord t^'>to^^poiiietnc method' to the identificatinn' of 
ofEendW bf .^vthich the orijpnator is M. 

AJj^hditse' ^i|rW,^hiaS 'idui!ent^Ata..w since its 

' iatnMinetiW'hn4i!^i'^ Jacques ^r^on, the chief of 

L the. vdep(ntnWt.^:W Mnxdeipality of Paris; who is 

itsirecordear./ 

The key note to the- plan -is the perfect identity of a system 
of individual. examination by sim^e nniform methods, beyond 
tbh readi ' of fancy or fiction, or imperfections of insmory or ' 
obs^ation. . These aie applied to certain fiif.ed parts of tb'' 
body cardfully, detonn^ and ihultiplkid by application to a 
t/^-hninber^ individoals iokeu at.razidoiB, as criminals' must' 


'i 
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of necessity be. The plan has been worked in Paris with so 
inach success as not to have been attended by a 8in|Tlg failtfre,- 
since its introduction in 1882, among the ma]:ry htibdreds. to^: 
whom it has been a{)p]ied> as T shall presently mideavooi: -id siiow 
you. 

Simple as the method now seons to be, its p^tjoal 
tion occupied its discoverer for four years with conStfiat sl?tt4y^ ' 
and ol)servation, as M. Alphonse Person tells us. ' ' 

With this preamble, I shall now proceed to the mimediate’v ^ ■ 
subject of my discourse, dividing it into two distinct parts, m / : 
both of which I em only be the moutb-piece of the authoritiee 
whom 1. shall put in evidence, as much as possible iu oyt^n^ 
words. Having had, no p^nal knowledge of its working, 1 ■ 
shall not attemj^ te exercise any originab^ in its treatmo^ ' ■ 
but adhere closely to my text. ‘ i . -- 

Tlie first part will naturally be devoted te the author of tb4 . 
system, whose views were explained an^ to the 

Internationa Prison Congioss hold in Home in 1$85, siid are .. 
excefvtionally valuable as embodying' bia . perscmal experianeb. 
and the steps by which he arrived ^ his oonchavobs up to that .■ 
time. 

When there, the system had been comparatlviBly bnt fi riwwt. ' 
time in .efleetive Operatie*i, but the dit^btes kmnect^ wit 
Its worldnet had -been sataafactnirilv ovdiiMwmb' 'U ■ it.Ju-inL, 


oveouig^^a at 'Viat^me unknown 
to and unretegniacd by thedepartinoBfc -. Xt occurred duriim the 
meei^g of the IntemationaT Statisticia Congress in Pj^, in . 
O^ber last, and. was witnessed irtany others at the same 
time. • • ^ 

1 was so Sim^y imposed with the value. and importance ., 
of Its application to the identification of crimiimls, with spei^ 
refer^ to their antecedents, that I asked lb*. :fertillon 1 
t P^cal iUustrstdon of. it in Xondoii whifthM 

reaifalv unit. c onse nted to dOi- ' . .. 
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us an, .>x>feb oo'aeccHiat of its cause and its consequen.ce — 
a regret of whicb I think I may fairly take the greatest 
share, as upon me has unexpectedly fallen a task in which 
1 can hut imperfectly Tepresent him and his hrotluer on this 
occasion 

■ During my long connection , with prison administration in 
Todia, nesting impressed me more strongly than the need of some 
unerring test of the identity of habitual criminals, with s]>ecial 
.reference to their re-eonvictions and the fresh crimes committed 
% them- Oiganized heKlies of criimnals, some hereditary, and 
aft more or less dangerous, required special agencies for their 
detection and repression, such as what is known there as the- 
. Dacoity. OomniLssion, which afforded abundant proof of how 
important a factor this identification was. Such a means «>f 
a tam piiig out gangs of roWiors there, and tins periodical outbreaks 
of burglary in this vast city, would in my belief have more in- 
fluence in rendering it (hifleult and dangerous to live by 
criminality as a precession, than any of the sentences passed, 
and disciplinary measures foUowmg them. 

. The powers of human observation alone axe very limited, and 
the correct recollection of the individuality of persons only occa- 
sionally seen, even by tlie sharpe.st of our detectives, is so rare, 
{is to fail entirely times out of count when put to a practical 
t^t in a Court of Justiee. How difficult personation again is 
to detect, has often been- seen, never probsddy so strikingly as 
in the case which occupied so much public attention a few years 
since. Mistaken identity is by no means unknown even in 
oidinary life, without any suspicion of wrong-doing, as has 
-occurred to my.saU twice of late years, once in Germany, and a 
' MMvuid. time, in this < ' In both eases 1 had the greatest 

yui ?atmfymg my supposed friends,on hospitaUe thoughts 
diat.. 1 ynut .'JROt the ijeal Simon Pe^ The first .was a 
j^y # erepmi>iWch B disturb the gravity of this 

UseOn^y seemed at one time to 

oiiuru -■ -Although more exact 

• than: pny ifc haa'failed eith^ to-be 

reliable^. (W Indiyidtaab not 

only .uhdei^ si^W^jchiEHS^ges -.^'vleStnjre as 

actvaric^ aiid vhrelt'so .much reliance was once 

Traced, ^ he w clever eulprft, that 

iiowevi^' the fleetihg impresmori produced by 'any of 

J^w knowm can be fixed qn the 
“ ' ' ' to sa<mre the certain recognition on which 

^ ^ plac^i yiet i^io^^phy ptiBy be 
■ i limits, Iboi^ iisefnl'^-as 1 
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so remarkable an instance in New York wlien I was .flifflte jn 

1881, that T am tempted to relate it to yoa . 

Bva trick played upon travellera, and well known m taje . 
commercial capital of the States, bnt at the ; 

me, 1 was swindled by an individual whom ^ . 

seen in England. I obtainfed an int^uction to the Chief ^v y 
Police to aid me in obtaining restitution, and he referred me: to- ' 
the head of his detective department. This genial Inshra^.y.'. 
for he was from the Green Isle, asked me to dsscnlie my m^- 
I did so to tlie best of my ability. He then opened a revolyipg ^ 
cabinet containing, if I remember rightly, son^ 1,600 F“0-^ ■ 
graphs of persons leading a criminal life in New York, who. 
had been in trouble, and were known to the pohee. Mter 
turning over several of the revolving leaves, he put his finger - 
on a photograph and said "That's yonir man." I believed he was, ; 
so he telephoned for him, and at eight the same evening. 1 saw 
and identified liim, and the next morning full restitution ; 

made to my great surprise and eputentinent. ' . / 

The gieatest puzzle in identification used to be, and probaWy 
still is in this country, the assumption of f^e' names, in tn© - 

multiplication of which the search through a leirge number « 
photographs is perfectly uB®l®®s- This is said to have «ctnaliy 
happened in Paris, when lOGjOOO photi^phs have been otI-.- 
lecled by the police. .Photography.- therefore is now to. = 

. a secondary pQritlon»'mBd, only used us. , 

establistied.hy other means, ■ 

The basik then of -the 

measaremeids of those osseous 

undergo oi ho cb^eiaftor inainfilYi tod-wKKh^cafthe, 

measurwl ynili extreme aecuracy, tpyrtih^n;^ h’figure to 
to be pra^cally ^aetu These psrts ate the head, the fopt^ the 
middle fin^r, and the e^nded foreaim from the elbow, 

M. JBertOlon commenced with a general explanation oif tlm ; 
subject, and its special, application to the identification of pro- . . 
fessional criminals, and the detection of the various rnfiahs 
adopted to escape recognition. He . then detailed his .meti 
of procedure, w idch is embodied in the 'record of the Mutifei 
■ Steti^iB of .Paris for iSSt, froim wWh I prefer taking it. 

-■ iie..d:heQ proeeected to describe tbe' inBiiraroants ' Bt ' 
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basis for identification than photography, the remarks of M* 
Bertillon ai-e particularly valuable, and deserving pf reproduction 
in his own words. Tlie objection, he says, of the extension to 
the provinces of this method would be the great cost of 
lug a photographic service similar to that of Ians, and he 
tiJ^ni Joutby what modification of details it could te dispensed 

■ Jrith as an essential factor. He pointed out how a vast 
^ experience in human physiognomy »s 

mmiy of the photographs which he exhibited, 
like^ss of the same man taken at diffeient tunes Ncvertlmle^, 
he adds, that those photographs were all taken in the same studio, 
by the same photographere, with the same apparatus, and as 
' nearly as possible at the same hour in the morning How 
' much more marked would the difference lie, if all these 

conditions were materially altered. ww 

In this sort of inquiry a photi^ph m profile is far better 
than one of full face. Tlie outline of the forehead, the nose, and 
above all the ear, give an unalterable form. In some, cverj' 
trace of resemblance had disappeared. Any change in tlie form 
of arranging the hair, beard, &c.,. complicated the matter in 

For this, however, the remedy is to place a piece of paper 
over the hair and beaid in both cases, and pu have the same 
face in both. The officials employed in searches, notwithstond- 
irig their dexterity, now make use of the figures alone, so that 
photography is now of haidly any use, and is only employed as 

a means of check. . .. . ,, 

A»min. some who oppose being photographed, willin^y rilow 

, themselves to be mea.sured; but their refusal is disregarded. A 

; ■ card witliout the photograph is classed in the ordinary way, and 
‘ v. tiiie man is arrrated and comeS under another name ; the measure.s 
I are a. .guide to. the card, iiistead of the photo^aph. 

:■ ■'.'r'«'Weflinst.beai' in mind,” he continues, "it is not a question 
COTvictmg A man because the size of his head, “ic 
. s^, as that: of another man. We are simply 
faf /irmfltitui. , We famish a name, that is to say, a due to the 

. bv^tigatioTt; It is for the .authority who tn^ the to 

dbtihi all the further partroulai^ necessary for the tnal of the 
prisoner, in the nsad manner. If the information thus provided 

■ by anthropometiy is confirmed by such additional evidence, 
tho result is absolute certainty for the ends of justice. 

For bur part, he continues, so certain are we of the cotrectness 
• of our work, that we pur^ely refrain from cominunM^tingto 
the prisoners tho discovery of their aliases. We piUy listen te 
ihatlhey say. The s^rch is mostly made wlien Uiey are m 
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The note containing the information- regarding their- ante- 
■ cedents, is sent direct from the department to the 

d’instmetion, who thus makes nae of the information reg^mg . 
the antecedents of the accused, unknown to him, and it aids : 
materially in his proceedings and decision. . ‘ < 

At the time M. Bertillon wmte this, there had not been « . 
single error in the 700 notices sent to the judicial conits. 

M. }Ierl»ette, the General Director of the Prisons of Enmce, ■ 
from a knowledge of the working of the system, did abt 
hesitiite to introduce it in the whole of France, so successful 
had it proved. . ' ; 

More measurements might have been taken had it been 
wmsidered necessary, as various other pmts of the body would . 

; afford different measununents of similar character to thdee 
employed— such as the forearm, the length and width uf the ear, 
the height of the bust, the length of all the lingers of IShfe 
hand, &c. , • ' 

But when the seven measurements in practice enabled 60,00(1 ■ ; 
photographs to be reduced to series containing 1,0 in each, fur^eir ' „ 
sub-division certainly did not appear to be necessary, or worth , . 

, the additional cost it would entail ... • • 

, M. Alphonse Bertillon shows how the further sub-divieic^ 

'■ may be obtained from the newmeasuremeots referred to above-; ‘ ' 
but nothing in reality cau.be gained by going beyond ithe iepults ; , 

• already obtaraed, whic^ Imve proyed-wedfici^t for all practical ' 
purposed 

Great importance -in Jlamse- is attached 
dtstinetive mairk». on the. pe:^n, which itwa reeocided. ] 

r care to secure labcuracy. '■ 

' 'BaMiHftw again advocates dassificatioii-by ages in decimal.. 

;• periods: He does not, however, hiraajlf bdieve that there is 
' ' anyt^ng to be.gained.by inGubasing the number of measure* 

' menfs, or substitutiug fresh ones for those in nse. ... 

The objeetions- to his systcan urged were also considered h|- , ' 

. ’ 'his discourse. Most of these have b^n answered by tbe.snccesa .. 
of bis plan, and he is of opinion that it is better to leave it 
timo, 't^show what indications may safely be omit^ as 
to be defective or unnecessaiy. It is easy 
‘fication as his to supinress Qir strike out 
' ccilectienr ' any par^Pul^ fumtd - 
her lHmd.iti>'iSi afanif(^y,iiii|pe^^ 
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WBry <»aBtay by its own laws. French jndiciai proceedings 
"^Sffe cer t ainly 1^ no jnsans in accord with ours, 
f . ^his is a part <rf the question which I am not qualified to 
mmider, yet whatever will accelerate judicial proceedings in 
criminal matters appears to me to be deserving of tte consider^ 
- tion of the judicial authorities, as Well as of the le^latnre. It 
is abundantly evident from our poliee reports, and the constat 
recurrence of demands for further enquiries as to Ihe personality 
and antecedents of persons brought before the courts, that some 
more certain and rapid means of identification are required th^ 
those in use, and my belief is that the rmnedy will be found in 
the anthropometric method, or such modification of it as may 

; , * . . . J 


and international relations, remarking, think correctly, that 
the first step towards reforming a prisoner, rests on aknOwledge 
of his antecedents. In pri.s«m, as in a court of justme, are we to 
treat the habitual criminal and he who has committed his first 
offence, in the same manner? The eoncealmtait of a mans 
identity entails' again a prolongation of bis detention before the 
, detenninatiott of his case, as most offenders, whether old or 
new are anxious to know the worst that <»tt tefall theni 

'to soon to possible, and where the ,law admits of it, prefer a 
summary trial to being relegated to the Sevens, not so much- 
ftom fear of a more severe sentence, as of a wish to be done 
. with.iti evmi if there is a better chance of acquittal with the 
aid of a jury, and greater clemency of judges. This I was 
often told by European prisoners in India when released; and 
tibey came to me, as they generally did in the absence of any 
&)ciet^ makmg aftesh 

“ ' in getting out of the country. . _ 

: “ 33ie extension of the method to other countnes womd aid 
• ' m^-erialTy in the dissection and p unishme nt of men of different 
i hatiotmlities,^ 'Who.' ,in these days of rapid- and dbeap locomotion 
clmnge i^eir 'vmrae, and seek nevir ffelds m which they are 
unknowni' fear cemtinamg their , depredationn Ihe remarkable 
• disappmoance of Boglish .j^ckpock^ from 'P&ns, where them 
: mcftBiwimpaife . and phqte^phn arendered them, easy of recc^ni- 
tion, is a striking proof of the advantage of the astern ^ From 
what was tojd to . me by men who had been imprisoned in 
: and lerConTieted in In^ without any knowledge of 

V thft" antecedent^, some pf tire decease in the humbm of 
' rtriTrtiTialB at hmne.may possiWy be accounted fw. 

V thfe p«Hnt, M. Herbel^ the Director of the Peni- 

' • timtiaiy Department.of the Ministiry of the Interior in Fmnce,^ 
Vi^naAed qt tbfi Cmjgress.in Bmne, that “Clrinje becoming, in a/ 
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> certain way professional in the h^ds of -certain individnala 
who know how .to take advantage of the progress of our 
I civilization to escape repression, it is natural that society should. 
i utilize the discoveries of science to thwart their devices. The 
practical application of M. Bertillon’s method has entirely 
i[ fulfilled the hopes inspired by the theory, 
i “In Paris, Versailles, Milan, Poissy, Lyons, &c., the process 
was at work in its integrity. A few days had sufEced to teachf . 
the warders. In the less important prisons, it is considered > 
r sufficient to note in the jailor’s register, the'ccphalic diameteis, - 
•J the length of the middle and third fingers of the left hand and - ■ 
'i the left foot. These indications arc found sufficient to baffie ^1 
,? attempts at falsification of identity. The executive of fore^u,, ■ ' 
countries would, on application, be furnished with all . infold^; 
tion and documents which could assist them in adoptii^the 
new method.” 

He then- proceeded to indicate other conditions, of life in 
which it could produce results of extreme value and' importance, ... 
; far beyond the pale of its application to the identification, of 
criminals. Hutas'these are all more or less specnlative, it will,! 
think, be sufficient for the present to limit ite application to the 
field in which it has been so eminently useful, until it has . 
proved to us what it has demonstrated to our neighhouia. We 
are an . ^inently practical people,, althoug^i slow to adopt new 
ways, hilt we are not slow to see exteoaioim’^ usefulness vihei^ .. 
satisfied of their value and.appl^bilii^. : ' , . « 


o/fAe of JPdm o» if&e Working 

of the SgsHcu to the of 1887. 

History . — ^The anthropometric identification of criminals was 
inaugurated in the depot of the Prefecture of Police at the end- 
of 1882 by Monsieur Camescasse, Prefect of Police, and the 
Secretary,. General M. Val Ihirand, on the plan suggested by . 
M. Alphonse Bertillon, and submitted to the Administration in ' 
1879. 

Since that time, thanks to the . initiative of M. Herhette^ 

> Director of the Prison Administration of France, its. extension ’ 
to the rest of the <»untry is in process of olganisatioh!, ' 

; Miiusterial. cixculazs to -that effiect were issued in November,'; 
./T886; aod'in April, 1888. , They are appended, to the rrtport 
ij rievt." . , , . 

3 * ( the ont of tJih: • 

L V' : 
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;^{^asi%:;;eeQcsto to the asramptibn of otoei naoaes of persons 
kiibw'to toiS^ to evade the eonsequehces xif a repetition of 
convictions of erima 

r identification of (Wvdcts. consists 

of two sections employing coirespoodrag means of investigation : 
1st, an anthropometric section, and 2nd, a photo^^c-section. 
The establishment of each of these sections contists of eight 
agents, among whom are a brigadier-corporal on thfe, permaneOt 
st^' of public safety, with a chief inspector having autho^y 
over both departments, and a cA^ de service (clerk). 

The functions of the anthropometric section are to toke a 
certain number of measurements- of osseous parts firmed upon, 
of persons both in the prisons and the depot — that is,befcu& and 
after trial and conviction, and then, using the figures thua' 
obtained as a basis, to class the photographs of those individuals 
in regular order, so as to' render it possible to find easily after- 
wards, among hundreds of portraits, that of a relapsed miminal 
conce^ng his identity under a false name. 

Er^naiion of the system . — ^Taking as a basis a coilection 6f 
60,000 photc^raphs, they would be gi:oui[)ed as follows 


^Photographs of small heads .. ■ 20,000 

• » medium heads ... .. 20,0^0 

» < ,ilarge heads .. .. 20,000 

!^ach of these three divisions of 20,000 would be redistiibutedi 
following the same principle, vdthout any reference to the 
height/lnto three series, according to the size of the head of 
. each, aa follows : — 

df the small heads, 6,OO0 photographs, and sometiiing 
over. • 

'-’. That of the raedmm heads, .6,000 photographs, and some- 
- , . ■ thing over. 

. lliiit m the large he^, 6,000 jdiotographs, and something 
■ . over. 

These sab-divisioDS of 6,000 bb. divided into three groiips, 
of the Icn^ tbs itdddie. finger of. t^ left hand, and woidd 
then consist of" 

lnttlh;midd}e fingere, 2^000 photographs. 

. hdedmifi » ■ » ’ „ 


The length of the foot would furnish a fourth indication, 
rich wonld divide each of the packets of -the preceding photo- 


which wonld divide each of the packets of -the preceding photo- 
graphs into series of 600, which . can be reduced further into, 
dements based on the. length of -tiie foreami' taken 

ii-: 
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fiom the elbov, the leogtJi of the little finger and; Of 
■ the eelour of the eyes, and the height of the individa(d,i&$t. . 

Thus, by means of Eiix new anthropometrie data, (tbies . 
height, age, and colour ei the eyes, having long^ besn iu. lise^ th^ 
coUeetioa of the 60,000 photographs of the I^efeohuo.'^ nlti^ " 
mately divided into groups of t^ which can be. jun. 

• rapidly. . . . . ' ■ '■ 

It must be added ~ that to maintain nniformity im tho.figar^.; 
of sucli a system of classification in the Jfirst i insten.ee, ' 
before any measniements. are taken, a constancy. lecnmng. ' 
element is the pjtesumed date of birth, within a limit.^of .twenty 
. years ; here the individuals bom from 1839 to 1849 ; next, ^gee ' 
born from IS.'iO to 1860, then 1870 to 1^9, &ct • 

Suppose then, we Imve to verify in tlte cidlet^pn, ff: ait 
individual has not been previously elassed under. a ^different; 
name. It is self-evident that, in 'cimsulting .the divi8i(xa,".Qir. 
lengtli of head, corresponding to that of the person under ei^niiT 
nation, and in stopping in..ti)at division at ,|he sab.di.visien of - 
this size of liead, to. seek aflterwanis' the sub^vision nl 'bia ' 
... middle finger, then that of bis foot, and that of length of 
' arm, we shall arrive, by (^ntination after lUi '^e ; 

final packet which ought tncdntain ^e' phbtpgj^p|k'.epn^b^‘f^^ — 

. if it has. previously be^fdassed^ be ib'UMerjstooa;' 

Wb^ the figui^; ttiken:are fimritd . . 

of diyieumt^- the! ei(|£iDj$t|irion!i tn'^ bh; 
diyifi<i|ifi.' '-rff' aevgrid ^e’'‘in ea in i r ^ ei^ <• -uap^- ^ 

. iudibns io'iiiifidh 






(^um ;j3EH!obsid4e r eUminaitiom, are 

i^rabsljr dj^miiiea'bjy f^r^ In order that the quotients 
obtained be a^rproximstd^ 'eqtbil, it is 'absolutely neccMshrv 
tbat the' numancal limit. '6f the cat^ory biedinm (or meah}' 
should be more restricted than the categories small and greiitL 
SnpprMe.'*for example, we/begin our .eliminations with Ihe h«' ’ ' 


,68, to 


tiaua' a i 


i if o' inpbee , and the .szoall bea^ 


inietrea,.' 

^ cfii^ 9 ’shc«^. 
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fie tlien proceeds to explain tlie mode of amngement of the 
pliotoigiaphs in the cupboards in triple divisions for readier 
, ’ - reference and search ; bat, as it could scarcely be rendered in- 
tdligible without a diagram or a model, I do not reproduce it 
It is extremely ingenious, and the planswonld, I am sure, be ' 
readily supplied to any authority asking for it 

Fhkography . — ^The photogn^hic proof added to these before- 
mentioned is a profile of the li^t side, and one of the full face 
slightly tamed to the right two to an exact scale of one- 
- • sevenuu The proceeding is now, however, ctuisidered of secou- ' 
dary importance, and is' used only as a further test to secure 
absolute accuracyv ' 

. PasrUndar. marks. — ^All evidence of scars, mol^, or ebarae- 
tcaistie indications of any kind are recorded on the backs of the 
photogmphs with anatomical precision as to their nature, 
dimensions, situation, &c. Much importance has always hsen 
'[ attadied to some of these. 

" Certainty of the process. — The three recognitory elements of 
identification, independent each of the other, are ; — 

, ■ 1. Mensuration. -j 

2. Photograplis (profile or full face). 

3. Record of dcatrioes (scars). 

When taken together they control the identity of an indi- 
vidual for many years witli absolute certainty, to such an extent 
that the employes of this service, when they discover the real 
name of a culprit Concealed under a false account of his civil 
status, are enjoined not to commnnjcate this result to tiic 
ofiender,but to send the information direct to the proper judicial 
' patheirity, who thus becomes forearmed as to the re^ identity ' 
: . of person, without his knowledge. 

^ niore .t|um 2,300 recognitions thus famished up to .April, 

^ to confusion, wbic)r would at once have 
. 'kQpvn,..%' tbi^. aemrsed to. the ntagistrato. 

V ‘(^asrofMa*- figures being the ^ 
' I anwM ' tofaill «f .^iecogiu:^ to have been personally 

.eammiiied: ew^”, show the. constantly 

jncrei^g . tW op^tij^ of this a 
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The figures 31,849 in the year 1888 i^resent ne^ly'tlie 

I whole BHiaher of persons arrested daring this , period for offen^ \ 

under the conuuon law, and having passed through, .theriepot. , “ 
The ferstmoA actually asrigned to the service aUpwed of tte 
i extenrion of the measurements to the 100 arrested, the avesra^ 

} number passed through the dep6t every day. 

1 To work rapidly requires that the measuruig agent shonld 
i have the aid of an assistant, to whom he could dictate, the ; . 

4 figures without leaving his measuring instruments. _ _ 

1 Thus worked by two persons, the measuring of an individual 
takes two minutes, the examination Of the cicatrices, or othor. 
t marks, including tattooing, Ac., three minutes, the inscription of ' 
the surname and prenomen (Christian nameX age, &a, on the 
® declaration of the subject, two minutes. Total for the whole 
operation, seven muiutes, or eight persons in air hour. If ‘ , 
■t carried oa without interniption. from 9 am. to midday, two' 
agents conld complete 24 operatioim (8 x 3 =* 24). • - 

Four squads, of two agents were sufficient to complete IfKl' ,, 

^ examinations before midday. It is necessary so as not* to 
■' interfere with judicial proceedings that the examinations . 
should be completed heforo the opening of the offices and the . 
courts. ^ ' 

The afternoon is sufficient fm the nofying of the documents 
for all official pnxposea .. . 

It. is stathd thid -the hidntual (^endom.Mve hritnt by 
petsmial experience .dr by 'the pnsoa time far 

tiuise doiffiimd under IbIm namea ti^ 

, eoirreet tbeir, civil stotus of .own accord^ tdietf they 'find 
they are to lfo .t8kea to fire meastiriBg ruoim'. Ithas likewise 
appeared to us to he useful to add to tM descriptive roll for the 
. .special, n^istration of this kind of rectificataon : — Jndividvais 
Teaognisstd to Juem hten previoudy meeaured wtder the same iwme. 
This number aetnally exceeds those identified by other meatis. : 
l*revention is better than repression. . r 

Jt is also foitnd better to postpone the examination to the day 
hfter incareeration, that'they inay have a.-ni^t for teflection.iO^'' 

> . .tbrir poaitton, and to recast their idenliiry to the rc^pstiy. dfiShd' ' 

V - of. .the'di^^ shouid^they he ad dippmmd.' ... 





" m tht AMha-ojpcmetne Me<mire^^ 

nkaie could not i» made anteriorly without cost, and without 


ia Ac complete diSaHtearanee ra 

orison^ other than the depot, so that wtoMin 1884^ 
SI thO ttumher of recognitions made m thn ^n , 

^^ion, amounted to ^00 or ?00 a year thenumter of , 

of to elMS in die whole year 1888 was fourteen, 
were of individuals who never having- been measi^ Wore, 
were of necessity not tecc^sahle by the 
fom omisshms to he distributed among the 31,000 exammed 

0 / nam-These am^ 
hahito maiihals are usually taken to 

SSnce on Conviction, and in France by desire ftom the , 
. toy <® refractory soldiers, who, arrest^ for a tntoig 
are particnhffly wixious not to^he made over to the mihtaay 

"“""a^tovalence of recognition en the gron^ of geneM 
interest is that the arrest of deserters, escato 
" ^ns ’convicted by default, is as useful as would be the direct 

imrest of anwof the classes above-mention^ 

^e LSry of evil-doers who most frequently i^rt to 
alilsi are C most given to indulging in changing oi nam^ 

^ In the front rank must be placed the professional thiev^ of the 
-Antrl^SaxOn race known as pick-*pockets. • AH the mdividnals 

^his specdea, vdthont exception, who have been measu^ by 

the dex^^W; who have since returned, thought it expedient 

to chx^their fest status: a lemMkable result is Je 

r Sitotoit of thieves has feU 

tUo oorvine of identification; from 65 in 1885, it lel 

to"^ in 1887, and to 19 in 1888. Having 
Mmied thfflMdWiaii* it™ nspomWe tor Uiot to 
to. mat, thiy ptofe r 

«wrt avowal new pastures in foreign capitals. 1 Some oi yon 

may remember th^lmusing ^ples / P^^®S?'”^The 
Pans oiven by Bnlwer Lytton to his novel of Pelham. Ihe 
■ SS’sSi dhiLy apprentices, the Anglo-Saxon past i^ers m 

toafS. ItiaL^emindsto of the inimitable portraitnre by 
THekens of the renowned Fagin.] 

Sometimes names are ehmto pr^ent di^raw falhng 
*i.Q familv I wM acQuainted with many such cases in 
SSumly tiT^r fellows whi died in my 
; i^^^,’andvtished me to opmmunicate thenr deaths to thmr 

, remainder of the official report from which 1 haye 
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borrowed all the particulars above noted is devoted to tbd 
oonse(]ucnces possible upon the generalisation of the system. .> 

In introducing his remarks on the tables Dr, Jacii|ues 
' Bertillon mentions that, before anthropometry was applied to 
police pur[M)ses, it bad been utilized in the solutions of some 
the problems which belong as much to mathematics as i. 
natural history. 

The Anthropological School in Paris, founded by hia father "j. 
‘ and Professors Quatrefages and Broca, as I have already f 
i-cmarked (for they were all known to me personally) extolled 
it as a valuable means of investigation in studies of the racies - ' 
of mankind, of the hygiene of infancy, &a The TkAw tlifiorics ' ^ 
of the Italian criminidists ore, in many points, based on osteo- 
metric observations. 

These considerations have induced me to summarise in the 
appended tables the anthropometric documents accumulated in 
the archives 'of the service of identification. 

We hope they will furnish anthropologists interested in these 
questions with facts of undisputable accuracy. To this advan- ' 
^e will be added that of furnishing the elemeTita of the 
mathematical theory of the anthropometrical method, and show ■ 
on what data we work. . ' 

The tables, five in rt^her, are the outcqrhe of the observation 
of 8,365 perwnsborn in Paris, There is thusy -as far as possible, ■ l 
unity of origin. I could scarcely exploih the e(xact naiore off 
these tables iptell%iH>ly,-bafe 1 venthre to suggest that thi^ may 
be. published in theT^ensactions o^the Institute should thev be 
; deemed fit* - r * 


CcMdvsi(nt.—l have ngw placed bedore you, fant him yne tnal, 
Thppe an intelligible account of the anthropometric method of' 
iderttification of criminal^ which has no-w been in use in France 
for several years, is extended to the whole of that great country, 
has already been appUed to mau^ thousands of persons, and in 
the 2,300 cases in which effo^ at concealment were nmiln -vvith 
all the proverbial cunning of the criminal classes, has stripped * 
off tjie mask of imposture without a single failure. The method ■ ■ 
is simple, easily learnt and easily applied, can be accomplish^ ' 

. with the intelligeiit agency always at the command of piisoh 
and police authorities, and by the fecility and rapiditir wit 
which its results Can be made available for use wheri nieed^ 

■ ‘.I^yeHts Ihe vart amumulations of ■ the niaterials of idehtific 
tioB froin pymwhelming the Bodies of records/ in a' luaii 
never, yet. Mcmpfeh^ by any other method employ^* 
disperises efEsdo^ errors ;>o|. 

, memory, the umiviAle. felli^Kty oi ; hin^ 
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■when honestly given^'and employs staictly scientific methods, 'I 
y dm«*kl of adl mwelty, htaniKataon, and even haishn^. The I 
ttestanmny parts of the human oiganizatimi, which are t 

most pamanent in tiietr character, cannot he falsified or I 
yplmsl^ed h;^ any devices of the offender, is surely an umnixed f 

paio to civilisation, and among the most effectual checks to the ;> 
adoption of a career of crime, as it is the certainty of detection, 
rather thaii seventy of sentence, which most deters the hahitnal 
offenders. 

That well-kno’wn humorist, and singularly keen and accurate f 
observer, the late Sidney Smith, in speaking of crime and . ^ 
criminals, declared the most vulnerable part of a thief to be his 
belly. Had he been alive now, I think he would have changed X 
his view, and declared that the most honest part of a thietVoce 
rogue of any cattery, was his bones, for he could by no | 
ingenuity however subtle, cause tliem to lie, when the truth :L 
his identity was in question, and was of use to the cause ot f 
justice in dealing with him. | 


Discussion. 


Siv Ra-TOOK Rawsos, after Dr. BertDlan’s demonsiawtion, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the very interesting comninuitjaiion 
which had been made to the Anthropological Institute, and 
referred to the trouble which Dr. Bertillon had taken in comiug 
over from Paris expressly to attend the meeting. He remarked 
Vhat Di’. Bertillon only arrived in London at 6 p.m. that evening, 
and that he had scarcely recovered the stability of a philosopher 
. after a rough sea voyage, when he delivered his address. 

Dr. Bertillon had mentioned that the speaker had had an 
opportunity of personally testing the practical use of the method 
at the general meeting of the International Statistical Institnte, 
held at Paris last year. A brief description of Sir Rawson 
, Rawson’s experience on that occasion might he of interest to the 
meetiiigL 

' One afternoon the Institnte adjourned to the Palais de Jnstice, 
where, under the condnet of Dr. Bertillon, a prisoner was brought 
in who had hten arrested on the previous day. He had given 
a false name,' and declared that he had not been previoudy in 
the .hands of the police. lit onr presence, , said Sir Rawson, a 
prison warder took the severed meaqurements already demon- 
strated by M. Bertillon. This occupied five or six minutes. I was 
then taken into the aidjoining chamber, in which the cards con- 
taining the record of the 100,000 prisoners already measured were 
.arranged in drawers and sub-divisions in the manner described. 
In the first . I found a tray of cards in which the two principal 
■theasurbrnents agreed ; they were very numerous. Under t^t 
was a fray in which a third measurement agreed ; they were less 
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BTUtteroBS. I thffli trajs in which a fourth and fifth mcasn^- 
f- ment agreed, and ei^er in the fifth or sixth, in which the number 
5 had hec^e quite sinan, ten or twelve. I found one in which that 
f large number of ag^ementa was observable, and on the reverse 
I were tile photc^^^phs— full face and profile — by which the idbntifi^ 

|r cation of the prtsdUer was completed. On being shown ths 
i- phofe^iaph he acknowledged its identity, and gave his real name.- 
* On referring to hk ^ison record, M. Bertillon showed that he ww ' 

^ an, old’ offender in another sphere of criminality. ' - V- ■ 

f My examination ■rf the cards occupied even less time than tbua 
f ; , measurement of ^tiie individual. 

^h^ ^^son Bawsotn in conclusion, mepre^sed bus belief tha{tl^:’r^^vK- 
J* method re^m^nded by M. BsrtUida was busy and 
» and that it might be introduced with great advantage in the*' ■ ^ 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. FAUCIS Gkvmv remarked that it was gratifying to _ 
from the interesting account they had just hearil that the Bertillon 
. system had stood the test of experieuoe so well that its application 

' was extending ; also that the variety of features found saitable for 

measurement or for description was continually increasing. Its 
growing importance in France, its employment, as we were now 
informed, in the United States, and even, as he believed, in the 
Argmtine Bepnblic, were evidences of its extension. The in- 
vestigation of the callosities acquired by artisans in the practice 
of tiieiT several labonrs, and the marks left on their handb by 
the ^Is they.habitu^y used, were instances of recant ad ditions « 
to .1*8 proTOSses. There may be room for reasonable doubt 
mong anUiTOpologists whether the pteci/non with which the 
Uvmg body can be rnbaSured is quite as g^t, ohd Whether' ith 
• dm^oTO are quite as pen&anent a» they im eoueidered to be by 
M. BertiUou ; and again there may be some hesifatiOn in believing 
that a very large collection of meakires would admit' of being 
surely ca^ogued on the Bertillon igutem as to be ransacked with 
a promptitude at all corresponding to that with which a. word may 
be found m a hnge dietionmy. Kevertheleas there can be no doubt 
>18 to the i^th of the r^ ideas upon which the system is founded, 
lately, that individuals differ largely and for long periods of their 

li ves, in very many separate particnlarB, some of. which admit of direct 

measurement, and others of being described, with a oousidereble ; 

measures and descriprions • 

,• cai^^ed and classified 1^ the ingonioos Bhrklon J 

m a T^ay ^t vastly diminishes the Is^rof search S' 

also, that the anthro^et 
preemiorr with whicb the id^Kti 
of s pacQon may be established. : • , 
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Mat 13th, 1890. - 

J, G. Gabson, Esq., M.D.y .Viee-Pi’esident, in the C^air. 


33te of the last meetmg were read and signed. 

; The d^tiqn <rf. the following gentleihen was annonnced : — 

Stancet EdWabds, Esq., F^S,, F.E.G^., F.KS., of Sadbroohe 
- . Lodge, Blackheath. 

, W. StXOT Esq., M.D.^of the Eoyal Collie of Surgeons, 

;v'^" -.'r'^-Edinbai^y- 

' y^ei^wiag pfte^ announced, and thfuaks voted to 

^|he i^]^tiye donors , 

' i’ ■ y 'y* . •• ' • • 

■ ' Fob Tne Libtukt. 
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countered on Sir William Natives enz 

Owen Stanley. MacGregor’s expedition to Mor- 

ing the rate of movanent^of*^ instrument for measnr- 
fofiowingnote:- ^ limbs, and read tNe 

‘he ^ 

oj the various Liubsl ^ 

By Fbahcis Galtok, F.1LSl, 

Vice-President Anthropological institute: • 

[wns ziBooeBmn.2 ’ 

on th^S ol**m^ulSmlj!^enfSS 3 experiment 
18 partly due to the tedium^? nhf Persons. This 

cylinder and a vibrating 

kind. More especially is itS Afv- 

what nncertain direction of the mn^ lolence and to the some- - 
In the laboratory that T nof ^ be measured. . 

Health Exhibition the instmmp^f™ ^ International 
stout sliding hat sSrSS* ^ 

started, it released a fixed nnrinxr ft 

side, and which thencefiS^ail deflected te^ one 

pemal attached to the STS Iw. A 

t'Sce on the bar, and thbTuSSrnf 
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^jatitprbyfd t^iat few pei^ns .delivered thekblowin a straiglit- 
ferwfflrd manner. They usually struck the dead bar to one side 
^d"<^n broke the i^paratus, mid when I replaced it with a 
bar of hmder woodj^ they still luroke it, and hnit themselves 
rather severely at the same tima Esperjence showed the 
imcei^ty Of eliminating this difficulty and darnger. . 'Whatever 
may be the violmiefe or the direction of the blow, the recording 
apparatus should be safe, and the person tested should be 
pnable to injure himsell 

The method adopted in the present design is perhaps most 
mmply explained by referring to the action of a spring measur- 
ing tape. When the end of one of these is puDed Out and then let 
go^ it ^rings sharply back, the tape running cleanly through a 
‘ oppose for a moment that it runs back more quickly 
thmi the hand could follow it, then, if the end of the tape is 
retained in the lumd that gives the blow, the tape will run. 
through tihesUt at the exact rate at which the blow is given. 
It cannot go quickOr, because the hand retards it ; it will not 

S slower, beosuse the spring -urges it oh. The'hand need not 
near to the tape' ; it may be connected with it by a long 
thread, and the, action of the apparatus 'wdll remmn unaltered. 
The instrumeht then would be quite out of reach of harm. - In 
this way, a violent movement full of danger to most instruments 
is translated intoa sudft movement of a mere thread, running 
smoothly between eye holes in a straight line. 

Having thus got a thread moving smoothly with the same 
vetoeity as the arm, the next question is how to measure that 
vdodiy. I do it by gravity. The thread during part of its 
Qourse is ammged to travel vertically, and passes through a 
small inverted cone, to which it is fixed. The thread then 
passes loosely through a cylindrical bead of white ivory, whose 
bottom rests on the face of the cone. When the moving thread 
is suddenly arrested, the bead is tossed up to a height dependent 
e« the .vdOeity of the thread at the time when it was arrested. 
The .Btomentaiy pause of the white bead, after it ceases to 
ascend and bef^ it h^ns to. descend, enaldes the height it has 
attained to be, easily rrad off, upon an appropriate scde, which 
teUs at how many feet per second the string was moving at the 
instant before it vras eheckcd. 

. The instrument that 1 show has worked well, bnt doubtless 
admits of mUcn irnprovement in detaiL It is exhibited in its 
present early stage for the benefit of criticism and su^estions. 

The proportions of the instrument have been guided by the 
fact that the isening thread must be at about tlie level of the 
shoulder, and that the scale most be opposite to the eye of the 
gisperimenter. It was also thought- best to arrange the scde to 
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as to show velocities between, about 5 feet and 30 feet p« 
second, fo do this, and at the same time to keep the'scale of 
a convOTient size, the velocity of the bead must be mechanicallt 
redo^ to a fraction of that of the free end of the strine, Ita - 
ray instrument I ha,ve reduced it to one-third. This beine’ 
promised, the principle of the machine is here shown ii* 
^^ramraatic fonn. In the actual machine there are aOme 
differences of detail, and an adjustment is added for readilv' 
bringing the bead to the zero position, when the machine is ta 
rest A piece. of thm pianoforte wire is interpolated for thd 

bSfn?th“" T- “”*1 ® india-rubber 

in ^ con^uence that the check should be sharp’^ 

a l that IS necessary is that its motion should ieinn toX’ 
checked when the bead is at zero. Then the beadl^ves the ' 
w ^®»ccforward behaves as a free projectile. ' 

We must satisfy ourselves that the spring can pull the thr^ 
more qmckly than the arm can follow. This is ^ily 
semng that the ball is tossed up considerably 
,s tfowed to ru. home eSmetraiMd. 

B Wd m the h.nd that deUvom the blow. ’;»» « 

I find considcmble regularity in the readings, 'when the con- 
ditions nnder which the blow is delivered^ Sa? 
emsll dtemtion h. Umee eoedition. 

w7Z to vetodty of l^hJhd. . 

rre see an enect of this land ih a thrown I^W i 

vi^y qnickw than the wrist of the. hand tlShn^lt^?^ 
question' of the best measures to "take and thp'iwuat ” 

i*^^***^ ^ careful consideration and”l 

to toe^tied^S to tLeftTterSfeTwd ^ ' 

that position to deliver the blow. ' “ ^ . 

bJmSlt 
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the vdocity of the asm is 10, 11, Sec., fctet per second, and these 
fignies must be inscribed as the calculated heights. The 
actual velodly of a bloy being taken at i^O feet per second, the 
jd^rence , on Q>e. scale between it and 21 feet per second, is 
4henl,the difference between 8‘28 inches mid 9T3 inches, or 
ipariy an inch, an azd^e and convenient interval. For calca- 
ac£»rdii|g to this scale, if w =: the velocity of tibe arm, 
s = 10® X 0'0207. ' ■ 

I had hoped to have given more definite results in4his paper, 
hut accidental delays in the completion of some carpenter’s 
work have prevented me. Peiimps I may he allowed to add a, 
foot-note before the.se notes are printed> if there be 'time and 
opportunity to do so. 
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Deserijption of the Figwre. 

'AB. A stretched india-rubber band. 

PO. Thin steel wire, upon whidb the ivory cylinder E runs 
loosely like a bead. The end of BC passes, through an 
inverted cone D, into which it is ' 
fixed. > 

,Fi G. 'Are two grooved wheels fixed 
together, and turning freely on a 
common fixed axis.' The dimneter' 
of'F is one-third that of G. A 
thread passing from Q is wrapped 
a few times round E, to whi^ its 
other end is fixed. Another thread 
, fixed to F is wrapped a few times 
round F, and is then carried, first 
vertically upwards, and afterwards 
horizont^y, by passing over a 
. , , grooved '«rheel. It then passes 
, tibrOugh a Inde in a fixed buffer. H. . 

..Qn the other laide of Hit paasfss 
thritu^^ and. is. attached to a . 
sinaB indiarrubhor hall' I. , > ' K Bffll 

. When the I machine is ait rest ^ 
the. tension of AB l to,be 
pressed home against.H. When 
. . T is drawo oat, AB stretches 
furtlier, B descends, and Gie eylim 
■ der E descends irith ih Oh 
delivering a htew with the hand 
that hol(te the free end of T, 0 
. ascends up to the point at wlhch. >^. ki: v 
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the. top of E is brougtrf; lefvel with the KBe,>; j, 

There C stops, owing to I coining in contact with V 
buffers H. Consequently the iTory oylindef E, is 
upas a iree projectile, aiui the ^aduation to.whii^.lt, 
ascends is noted. The number attached to that gradu^ . 
tion shows the number of feet per second at whi(^,'J;- . ,> 
was moving immediately before its motion was OhO^i^d' 


Note, October 17.— The instrument h^ wofited r^tilarly at. ^ 'j 
I my laboratory after a little experience had suggested some -i 
p minor amendments in detail The chief of these was to greatly ■ 
|; lenten the elastic ^nd, by passing it over a pulley at the top 
4 and bringing it thence downwards to the bottom of the . ftape^ .. •[ 
f; This greatly increased the uui&winity of the strain and it noali^, 

■ the action very smooth. 

The person experimented on stands with his bach to a wall 
and strikes at ^e end of a long feather so placed that when f**" ^ 

fist reaches the feather the india-rubber strikes the bnifbr. 4 
Care is taken that the wrist does not bend. I haye not an yet 
worked np the results. The machine was made for me 
Groves, 89, Bolsover Street, W. . ' F. G, . 


Dr. G. W. LRmnrti delivo^ a ,verbat'ad4re88,qf, which the 
fpUoinng is an absfiact hy hfir. A. IL liewis . 


On the Etbnogkapbical Basis Lanouacib, tpmai ' 

r^erm« to fAe COSTOIIS and LABaUAiSKo/ H iihza. . . 

By Dn G. W/Lkitiieb, PKJ)., LL.D., ^ 

^ Db. Leitner, in commencing his address, referred to hts claa:* 
munications to the Anthropological Society in. Ii8j69, 
the fi^t results. «if . his' enquiries ' in Badakh^iaii, and to 
. E^oWm^ in 187U, when he .broi^lit to. the i 
. .'his !^{tQr^U|i^'Kiaz Mithw ahd' Jsc to ^eci^miiu 
- ^ .fi ^ ■ ^187 . 

' 3 "i '■ 
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another race of Dardistan, a Hunza man, but was unable to do 
so in consec^uence of his btiing too much of a savage. The 
Illustrated Nam had given a picture of him in front -of the 
mosque which the autlior was building at Woking. There was 
no. chance of making liim a really good Muhaini^an (the only 
religion of which be might be got to form a conception) ; he 
had been engaged in kidnapping people, but as there was 
nobody here fur him to kidnap, he bad becoine very unhappy, 
an(| Dr. Leitner thought it a good riddance when he wanted to 
gO’Ofi a pilgrimage to Kerbela. 

.The subject immediately before the meeting was one of very 
great importance. The author had pointed out at a previous meet* 
iug that the time was long past when graminatic^il rules and laws 
were solely to guide them in the study of language, and that, as 
the East was nrought netirer to them, it would force upon them 
more and wore the necessity treating languages as living 
and not as mummies ; some reputations might suffer in 
consequence, and great men who now talked of fifty languages 
might have to be content with knowing one ; but it was very 
necessary that a study of the customs, history, and associations of 
races should accomjmy the study of tlreir laugu.ages. In the 
Hunza langui^e especially, which some bad thought to l)e a 
remnant of a prehistoric hmguage — the formation df wortls 
i-an concurrently with some of the earliest conceptions and 
simplest relationships ; bow far this would upset or support the 
theories of ludo-Germanic, or I'urahian, or Slavonian LTadle- 
lauds, it was impossible to say at ]>reseal. When Dr. Leitner 
first brought the materials of Uie Hunza language home he was 
told ty rirofessor Weber that he had not shown that it was of 
earlier date than Sanskrit \ Ire was very sorry for it, but the 
language conld only be what it actually was, and he thought 
tbereonght to he a division of labour between those who collected 
. facte- aad.iihoae Who specnlated oit.'them, and tliat it was for the 
. 6erutaiis,-:W]:m }uid elaborate so many conjectures, to elaborate 
one r^^uding the Hunza language. I^metlung had indeWl been 
recently elaborated ati but it was a curious instance of 

l(^-n^ ftpari; facts. Dr; Lcitaeiris great aim was to show 
%lmt a really was, for there were plenty of scholars in 

ISnrope who eonlil point out: what it ought to be. Beal discovery 
was to find what' existed or was done in a particular place, and 
to bring back a rejMirt of it without favour to any particular 
school, and to place it before that small part of the public which 
took an interest in the question. They had an instance in the 
Hunza of the growth of simple sounds into what in . Aryan 
{^iloiogy were, called mote- H he mi"ht borrow an iUustratiem 
the English Ereh<^ he wonld say that, if tliey had'^a 
'(fe.XSL' '■ Q ” 
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word like “ mother,” m would mean the female clement, 

. be the self, and Vur would mean the tribe, indicating a stete of 
endogamy in which alt grown np females were considered to te 
mothers, and aU grown up -men fethers of the tribe. In the 
same way, sounds indicated a number of customs in that 
particular race, but of course it was when similar prindplea 
were applied to cases nearer home that the results .were roost 
startling. Thus, in French, “ parents ” m^nt father and mothj^,' ■ 
'' .and also relatives, just as in Hunza all female relatives we^ 
mothers, and all mature men fathers of the tribe. If he were 
asked what had been done during the years that the subject^ 
had been under res^rch since he first -brought it before them- in 
1869, he would say the net result had been favourable to- this 
countiy, in so far that those countries to which even the col- 
lective name of ■“ Gardistan ” had then to-be given by him, were 
now. brought under Hriti^ influence. The rulers of those 
c()untries were very favourable to him personally, and had wel- 
comed other travellers on his account. It is true, care traveller, 
Mr. Hayward, was kflled, but that was because the Government 
h^ neglected the information Dr, Leitner had given, warning 
' him against a certain chief ; bni^ on the whole, these ta^^bes, 
which had falsely been said to he ^niiibals, bad given a friendly, 
remption to a Government Mission that had followed 'in lir. 
lei^eFs footstiqis twenty years kter, and had followed his 
advice regarding tbe^spiiatnal .chief -pC the Hnnaia sect^ .w]^, 
cpriproly ehoiigh, r^ded at' feimJiey;, • The Dtod w.cj» 

,^t %ith that, because! a^o^^pIi >o^d emtt^fhte th w, ind 
.. i^der tbeiB.mca^ble of defebdii^ tbemselv^ against Enssia, 
:^hile,if Ecj^a yvere nour.tp occupy their C0antiy»or if we were 
to aticinpi ip divide it between ourselves and Enssia, the resisb- 
ance offered would be equal to that offered by the Circassians, ' 

. . . In ppeping np the country to British inilnence, Dr. Leitner 
said he hail not done so with the view to encourage trade; -indeed 
; he had not . even -incntkmed where gedd was to be found. The 
Buddhists thought that^ the best place for gold was unde ' 
^h, hecMBe Yhen it was brought to the surface it let Ip. 

'■ fi* -' iMiaBwina,- and . therefore the TibetenS;.urara-Bsxip: 

^i.'»avii^, asMe minhig or washing jfi’w ) 

^ not* ' 

® r" ■ ' a S - 
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fj® sa«K as they were/or past; and prophesy as to 
tte tntnre, and nothing was undertakefn without them. If time 
had j^rmitted Dr. Leitner to go into details, the members of the 
Institute would be astonished to find how many of Grimm’s 
“ hairy Taira” were translated into daily life in ininza • but it 
was none the better for that. There was constant drunkenness 
even in the mosques, and from the parricides and fratricides 
that went on, it seemed very awkwanl to be a relative of anybody 
there; in iact, it wa.s extremely awkwanl to be there at all • but 
a very interesting countiy, and would amply 
reward the attention of any memlierof the Institute. They had a 
bw)k, of winch a Chief bad given him a few pages ; it was a kind 
of mystic poet^ in a quaint Persian style— so far as the contents 
were concerned very like some of the writings of the Druses of 
the Ubanon. The Druses had a sacred covenant of a mcxst 
nn^ly nature, not with^c deity, but with Hakim, the mad 
Fatinute raler of hgypt Tlie Httiixas one with their “ Lord of the 
Univeree, the lineal descendant of the 7th Imam, who lived in 
^mbay. It was very singular there should lie this coincidence 
between these two peoples. The fundamental idea of both these 
covenants wasjhe belief in transmigration— that all life is one 
and cannot divided, and that it depends on the character and 
the predomnant elements in a person whether in his future 
lOT he shall return to one elenmnt rather than another; These 
aa^tive propositions were, however, framed in such a manner 
asdsi make it appear that they simultaneously denied them, for 
S “At- are^ask^ a question (rf- the folly (of religion), 
wply m ^ n^mer, ra if saynig even so much ought not to 

be revealed to Gie nnimtiated. ' ° 

particularly commend themselves to 
Institute that eyemng were that the study of language could 
not hMcefora be dissociated from the customs, anteced^te' and 
ass^afaona. the natural phenomena surrounding, and the history 
Kb?! P^P*e spealiing it. Even with' highly civilized language 
like ^10 this was the a«e. for that language had a^a^at 
number of plurals expressing differeut circumstances, as^ for 
mstence, with regarf to e^els. whether |hey were straggling in 
a Iifle, or were gaUwred m a circle round a tent, &c. It was 
better, the^ore, to learn the customs of a people, and thereby 
to gain ^knowlrfg^ oi the language, which would be lasting 
berause based on living associations, than to learn the langnare 

S Max Miiller had sll 

tteothm day that he th^ght no man could speak more than 

true, and yet untrue. 

H (Dr. Leitner) had indicated, 
lihd that they conld exchange Uioo^ts with others in ’ 
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t maay langtu^es, but those who only dabbled in two or three.' 
i lan<fiiages did not really know one, nor would they know- "f 
t all the technical terms of one, and, in any ea.se, would be nnalde , 

V' to communicate thoughts if they had not tbe thoughts theiih- . 
f/ selves; therefore tlie statement he had referred to was partly tn(0 ; 

and also partly untrue. It was possible to Icam a great number 
*'■}. of languages if they would emancipate themselves from.thb . ' 
i' t}Tanny of the present philological school, but they must be--.’ 
I studied as living languages, along with the custoinB ojf those 
who spoke them, and not as if they were munimie^ < 

; He had taken the liberty of analyrdng the Arabic and fhtnskiat . '' 
of our great scholars, and found them very unlike the Arabtc . 
and Sanskrit sjMken by those who had the living traditions. - 
:: . The East was coming too near to be played with, and it was to . > 
the study of it that he would particularly desire the Anthro- 
pological Institute to ad(lres.s its attention ; it was upon the lines 
he had indicated that, while availing themselves of all the ' 
treasures of the existing schools, tlie greatest discoveries ^ 
would yet be made, and on thcKse lines he hoped to become, in ■ 
r conjunction and in co-operation with the members ; of . the 
Institute, he would pot say a perfect scholar, but a more 
successful student ... 


Rvoii Guaas, . who . ' u^blh be .. promt, 'ae'.', 

follows:: — I was very, aor^ not. to be pble .tontteiiid’tfae. disonaeion 
(to l>r. la^itBer's discourM,'. it' & i)ow>iK>^ .twen^ ywtu sihee.l 
'first discussed the. subject of .th^' interesting^ legrons with 
Professor Leitnet, and' I know that 'he hw eontiniionsly and 
laboriOiiBlj pursued his research^ -One poiiit of contact 'was with 
regard to Khajunah, oii which he had aeixipted from Dr. Latham a 
statement at p! 250 of the “ Elements of Comparatiim Philology,’* 
of the jnxtapositicm of Khajunah with Sbina and Arniya. Z 
directed his attention to the true philological interest of Khninnah. 
On remonstrating vrith Dr. Latham on his representations, lie ' 
made the excuse for this and other examples of carelessness toa^ ' 
this book, and not this alone, 'was “a pot-boiler.” This ’-book 'ii^ .' 
'hoWevw, a .remarkable work of labour sind of refereiice;, evnn’.ti 
tw gay, bat Lathm, -with great abilities, wsa .littto nigefol ^^ 
literiry oh}^jati6n^. His' edition of the “ (3e!naaiua** of Tsieittoi 
rtslly a'traBspdsitiba 6f the ’matoiials of Zeass in bis "‘.Ghni^as 

lis iras. Kphikdogistt^ 'i 
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capacity for stndyinfy the anthropolopicial relations, his lahonrs in 
the nintalayas, of which those with regard to IJanza now referred 
to ai-e only a portion, are of the greatest importance. Thus bit 
are pot only oheervations, but discovwies, and it is earnestly to be , 
wished that he may pnrsne bis investigations to the fall. 
ing himself of the peculiar frontiers for such studies asBahore, ; 
like Cardinal Mezzofanli did of the College of the Propaganda at ' 
Borne, Professor Lcitnor has passed under observation the lam- ’ 
gnages and. idioms, the jargons and dialects of trades and of . 

' wanderingtribea in India and the Himalayas, to the great, proht of 
science and the great benefit of our Government. He was m' India 
a centre of constant reference. Onre, when ill in bed at Lahep-e 
! fereav a chief of police l» 0 !nght, undw orders ijytm the 
.(^Tfrnmont, fite. n»u before him in cus^3^ whom it desired 
. to. 'ifepiify* ■at-.^they were, .suspected of being Bu^ian spies. ■ 
^0aving eauSed them to be released and seated rbnnd his bed, and 
^ven tiiiOT rofresbmOnts, he proceeded to converse with theni, and 
tp.estatfiish'some basis o£ confidencel Two of the sttongers; knew 
* a, little Pferman, which made.a yhde channel tbf communicatioBi. 
©bey stated that ^ey were linssulmans, who had been taken, 
by the' Bnssians on the capitulation of Ears, transported to • 
Siberia and kept in captivity for many years, until they ^bad made 
their escape to Afghaniston after great diflSiculty, He then pro- 
ceeded in an endeavonr to identify them, and ^ked them as to 
their habitations and language, and thty stated they were Lesghians 
of the Caucasus. Fortunately, Hr. Leitner remembered a paper ot 
mine before the Anthroiwlogical Institute, in which Lesghian was ' 
referred to, and which enabled him to test their statements. On 
his recommendation the wanderers were pas^d on by the Goyera- 
. ment to Bombay, and so as near to thmr county as it was possible 
to proceed, joining probcd)fy Cancasian refngeOs in Tnrkey m Asia. 
rE^W igo, ^le, to understand and to appreciate the scene of Dr. 
jdiisiito^s-labonrRv aod the nature and wilne of them. Onl: general 
' conceptions of a region in anci^t times, and in the present day, is 
that it is an area chiefly of .one dominant language. Caucasia with 
'^to many languages appears to us to be an exception ; in fact, it is not 
.6&’ but the .Himalayas are under these ermditions, and many parts 
of the world. Sncli indeed was tie primitive nature of these con- 
tinents before the great' epoch in history of the invasions of the 
Semitic languages, and of the Indo-European, which ate np and 
swallowed' the mass and yaribty ef the indigenous languages and 
ilialecte. Henoe the necessity of these investigations of Dr. Leitner 
for ascertaining the real' natmu of the Himalayan linguistics, and 
their relation to the origins of Aryan. If what he has done for . 
.the dead languages particniarly touches .this subject, no less 
pertinent are obnsrvations on the Turanian languages of the 
monotain mass, made known to ns the assiduous work 
Brian H. Hodgson and others. Schoolmen have hu:ile miethc^s of 
determining the origins of the Aryans and their langnages, and ' 
fobne at the- San^ntisis have favoured ps with an imaginary 






aboriginal Sanskrit. Their doctrines do not supply 'ns with' 'an 
' explanation of the mde and outlying languages of Kaffiristan, 
Dardistan, Afghanistu^ Amenia, Albania, Ac. The {wesent state 
I- of affairs has led to a revolt against the domination of. the 
Sanskritists in Germany by the new school of philology, under 
y Profestor Carl Abel and others, and an attempt by seceders from 
. . the sect of Sanskritists to change the hahitat. of the {Himitire 
: Aryans from the Hunalayaa and Central Asia to low lands on the 
, Baltic, snitaUe for the beech' and birch- The conditions of the 
,, ethnographic and'the lingnistic problems are very complicated, and 
they require for their solntion the iabonr of many men like 
-• Professor Leitner. In the Himalayas, aS stated in a paper on' the 

.“Himalayan't Iriginof theMagyars, ’’before tbisinstitnte,! atfempttd 

to establish ralations of the Magyars, and of tribes, who co-operated 
< vrith Germanic and Magyar invaders of Western Europe, 
> historical incident, which are not exceptional in ethnographical 
<■ annals, but not snfficiently studied. 

' Dr. Lbitkkr, in reply to obeerrations made, said he had at first 
, . thought the Hunza language was Turanian, though that term -was 
; very vague, and was made to include all langnages they knew 
^ nothing about, but- he now, on fnrtiier analy^ of it, thought it 
..might be taken to t^ . language out of which the earliest 
Sansl^t' may have diver^d- ^ere was, however, a great difS- 
cuUy ib finduig out the meanings of words, as “ dk ” would mean 
mjr name^“ yak "ihy name, and “ifc "his name, 'whilfe the consonant 
•i Without the vowel had ito meaning at all, so tiiat the fotmoun 
; was up with, the suhstantiTe in sneh, a manner that the 

; substantive, relating ■!» * person, had no 8cipai;ate ^istence,' and 
b also the ea^ie ytibh the prepomtiona-. “His finMr”and 

-finger’!, would diffei^t word's, and to follow up the 
reqtihed ' h proeess of dissociation which was very 
difficult;. bait whaVdidit load to? They had reached a language 
/. ip yinch a number of simple tennds stood for a number of. re- 
latio^ships — fihe fein^- relationship ih 'varions gradations and 
' other personal relationships .beidg represrated by simple sounds. 

j.t was very difi&cnlt to say ■whether this was a Turanian language, 

; but he thought it would turn out to he the language from which 
the Aryan languages had diffOTehtiated. 
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On Smne BoianEo Traps. 

By Sydney B. J. Seektchly, F.G.S., M.A.I., &c. 

' * [with TUTBS IT TO X.] 

[B«ad Fehinuury 25th, 1890.] 

■ ' ‘ ' - % 

The following descriptions' were written and the accom- 
panying sketches made in the jungle of North Borneo. The 
traps were made for me by my own Dyaks, some for the pur- 
pose of illustration, some for the purpose of filling our scant 
larder. ' 

The words, whether Dyak or Malay, are spelt phonetically, 
and the mteaning given whenever it is knovm to me. 

' 1. The Jerat (Plates IV and V.) 

The Jarai, Figs. 1 and 2, is a spring and noose trap of uni- 
versal use amongst Dyaks and Malays in the forest. The word 
jerat with slight modifications is l^own far and wide through 
tile archipelago, thus : — 

The Malay and Dyak is ^ro#. 

„ Sunda „jiref. 

„ Batavian „ jirat. 

„ Tagala » dalat. 

The Dyaks also call this trap pmjtdc. - 

, ' "The woid Jerat means literaUy a mmoing noose, and the futi 
' hamelpf the trap would be jerat hunm^zsi bird noose, atperamkajp 
Jsrvd trap-noose-bird. 

' !nie/<»'«^ consists of the following parts : — 

Fig. 2. a. The Tiiai or trigger. 

i. The Buid^ng, or hoop. 

c. The Feningkas, or eatch. 

d. The Arpihar, or noose-cord. 

Fig. 1. «. The Pan&rr, or platform. 

/,/■! The Zi«r, or gu^-sticks. 

g. The Bawr, or spring. 

A. The Sahar or Fagar, or fence. 

The Bunkangor hoop (Malay, Jav., Sund., hmkang, curved) 
is of pliable wood, about the thickness of a lead pencil, and 
siae of a croquet ho(^. It is firmly fixed in the ground. 
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The Tidaf^ ot .,a, stti^ «fljoat ji^ieQ incliej 

1^. . Its nppfre^ ie tfed to the csord or oMar aheftt ^ 
feet- from the nooae-eO^ i/ 

The Pemngkm. at^e^h, jis ehnply a stieh hm^r ; 

the mdth of the or hoop. ' 1; , f 

or noose-corf, is. of twisted wlfefe; ol^v 

taiaable,of stout string the ndose being h yartpiy pf V rinw|iig ■ 
bowline. Tliis is the real j&rai. Tlic word aiaiar mscj, perhaps, 
be allied to ambur, hambnr; spjpad, but this is doubtful, as 
amJmr means rather to spread al)out as in sowing rice, than to 
spread wide open. 


The Pardar, or platform (? Malay pam/a<, a base or bottom), 
consists of four or five straight sticks about n'jnp. inches long. 

The Liar are only sticks placed on each side of the tnmkang,- 
" ' or hoop, to proteot it. • 

The £aur, or spmig, is a flexible stick which acts exactly 
>. like the stick in a common mole-trap. 

Tire Pagar, or fence, is rapidly made by cutting branches, 
sticking them in the ground at an - angle, and bending them 
so as to roughly catch. It is only made about* eighteen ■ inches 
high. 


Jerate yvere always used l^ me in preference to other traps 
for catching aigos and other pheasants and jungle forf. 

A place is soiught showng the .l)eatei> tracks of the birds, 
and a long po^r is erected, right across a valley for ifistauce. . 
Openings, formats are left every twenty- yarfs- or so, and ^ofe. 
are also placrf'acriM^eveiiy ^ 
They'ffrf being ntade it is set ah fbllo’Ws ;---' / . ' . • 

. The i&our, or ii herf^owh, and the irf^/or tr^r, ’ 

r pass^ :«wr the bupl^'g, or bdop, the head of the tn^cr’ 
rftching .the- back of the hoop. At the same time the p^n^- 
AoM, dr catch, is slipped under the and the haur relrfsed. 
The trigger is now set. ..The Ivir are now placed, one end on the 
ground, the other . on tlie jpewin^ia!.?, and on the platform so ■ 
formed the a9«6«r or noose is spread, and then concealed by a 
few teavea 


The-papur is so slight that a lard could easily get through it, 
it they don’t. \l^en fotagihg, the birds are not partieulat 
here go so long as the way is i^y and the food plentiful. 
..ueticc;,'^ lightest; obs^le will turn them. They saunter . 
:aku%. .tfah poipn eorfcy. to an i^iiiig and start through. : llie: \ 
step ph the platfi^ 'it ihiills, releases the trigger^ 

puSpraaded' ^ ihe 


‘-•'u T* • • •• 5 'I. ' .i 

, ; . . •- ^ ‘ j, fr*'* A 
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• and Bulwcr idieasante, jttngle fowl, porcupine, wild >caV civet 

&c.i in thein. Qnee we got a monkey, but a friend re- % 
< leased Bim. Many times we got planduk, or mouse-deer, into ; ^ 
j Irat they always got away.. < 

j|- , IL The Buhuang, or Krinkap. (Plates V, VL) - 

-r This is a fall trap for birds. The h^angmnjhe allied to | 

■ huhn, a fish trap something like an eel creel, and does not seem J. 
to have any connection with buang^, to throw out, a word which * 
has many prefixes, but not bit. 

The word krinkap I SusjMJCb to be a Hyak modification of the' Jf 
Malay a common word for a trap, signifying literallv ? 

that which catches. | 

The buhuang is a clumsy contrivance used for catching 
■Z '' ;^gl&4jwl and pheasants. It' is neither so easily made nor 1 
. so effective as a /««*#, and as it Taearly always kills the victim, "A 

; not in use by the Modern Malays, The only ingenuity about f 

j|^'..'it:iS'the trij^r., ’ - ;I 

'if parts of a bidmang are as Mlows 4 

: Pig- 3. a. The Ktdnng, or drop. > 

v>- Jv The Ttany, or po^. i 

<5- The .ffaswr, or spring. ^ ^ 

SI ; d. The Tali, or cord. V 

_ , , «. The Pagar, or fence. . . J 

. • Fig. 4. /. The Pungayet, or catdi. 'i 

E i ; y^TheJ^; f 

. A. The Peningkas, or trigger. s 

%k ' *■ Bvauti . ^ 

A fence or pagar about eighteen inches high is erected, at j 
one end of which two stout sticks, tiayig, snppoiting a cross- 'i 
;/ stick in the forks^ ^ placed: At the other end of tlie pagar a. . ;)• 
small log wood blocks up the oi>ening. A roof, or lanUi, J 
rests lot^y upon the end log and also upon the kalmig, at % 

, drop, also a block of -wood. - 4 

, Tlie heavy kaluvg with the roof, resting on it is hung. by bark -j' 
cords to the Aaur,.or spxing-stick, at the farther end of which a i 
- string, tali, cOnn^ts it wi«i a tri^r. ; 7,^ 

The trigger i.s placed inside- the pagar on the right hand. It * f 
consists of a sMck, pungayet, with a tine, and is firmly fixed in f 
the ground. The end of the tali is attached to a straight stick, ^ 
toil, which catches under the tine and rests upon the double - ^ 

. - ; pointed or trijwer. The tali thus pulls up the , 

and presses it upwards t^ainst the tine and downwards on to f 
, the top of the trigger. || 
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I T^^ ijpp^partofthetaiggeraJBestring'ig ataied^j^ 

P pa^ a«^ th^p to the opposite side where It is fastoed 
y to the_tr:^er. !^us e<^. or runut is about £ve indies fmn Ao II 
ground. = '• j 

j A bird entering Ae teiiap presses against the runut, the triorser 

I w^jideasrog the and AeWwrey falls with the /fflTifet . 

on top of it,. - . , 

I woT^ha^, Mi Mdei, ausd pa^r, are common Malar ^ 

w<^ ^Tf^g respectively post, cord, fioot, aid fence, and are ' 
p not technical terms. 

r III. The (Plate VII.) 

L The Mung now to be describeil is a deer trap consisting ^ 
resentially of aii oblong enclosure of rough poles, roofed, aM ^ 

, having a portcullis-hke door. cu, imu 

; The word Mu^ is in univ^l use in Ae Malay states for 
the extensive hsh-stakes which form such a feature alomr our ' 

both by Dyaks and Malays for a deer trap. I hope to write a 

only here remark that 
fato . ■ 

The deer Mvng consists of Ae foBowing parts 

rig. 5. eMlosnre w with . its tiang, &c., as id^t 

■ _®he but of course much huger- 

. «• -PtJtfu, or doofc ' -s', 

, , ■ h. .ilie .ScHtr, op lever. '''• ’’ 

-:c^ The iWi, or ' ' - ' — . ! ■' 

.Fig.6. d. ... - , . 

e. The Sekang^ , , ‘ ; -ir 

: The Peningkas. ' f 

g> A wiA ho special name, 'M 

h, h. The or lines, ; r * 

W 1. 

Aat what is here called the sekang is Ae ' 
tU Ae tuU of the kelung is Ae mZaveTot 

“*>*»»>' »t 0M-eiid Itnd iii - 
•■raiiWr utdi Uw ot^ 

IV. !««, rywt-lM fam -ft,, 
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* 

-V ^e-enclraure tq which they are fixed. These ^nut are made 
fiiMia. and tf string be used it is always dyed 

^ j pagar behind the runvt a quantity of pandan (Pan- 

|l ife»as)l^ve8 and a little salt are placed as bait. The deer 
^^pntOT the i^r, press the runut, displace the peningkas and 
f I : the door falls.^ 


^3 

r> 


p _ ^ lY/ThePliti. (Hate VI, VIIL) 

4^ - “OW come to two very interesting methods of taking 
l^er game such as pigs and deer. ^ 

^ '^®*7 abort and the word is in sound much like/the 

t; It may be aUied to the Malay vetiJe, to “touch ” 

J; a Stnnged instrument. 

4 cons^ essentiafiy of a spring armed with a fixed 

spear, and ^ will be shown, may help us to understand how' the 
bow might have been produced. 

parts of a peti are as follows : — 

, Figs. 7 to 9. «, a. Pangai, or posts. 

'^■y" ' Mgia siah, OX spear. 

orring. 

^ d. TuU, or trigger. 

-li.' . <• Has no special Dyak aame. 

J; ' f- Mutan, or band. ' 

ft ' ff- Bwivt, or cord, 

i;' ' , h. Kkmdii, or toggle. 

depends upon the game sought 

4 fiepas (9 feet) and the mafa 

is generally made 

tonboo, and the bnuung cords and runnt of hark cord. 

If : J^b!S^t po^, pangat,a,&Te firmly fixed in the ground 
« ^the top of one of them a tough dastic stick is bound by’ 

X f * this the> ma^ 

is a ring of plaited split 
,, TOtam ateut 2^ ipches m diameter and half an inch wide. This 

i tbe witfan,/, or band, which is 

_ plete^, this part of the mechanism. 

? fiack towards 

,! a the /, is thep passed round pangat a* bdw the 

6taA, b. the end of the foil, d. pressing against the i^^te 
I side of panged a as shown in the plan. The stick, e, 
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bra^tk the <?, iwpbhing andits other end sprang hai% > 
; ^o the opjK^te side o£ pan^.a*. Over the ends ef dhad 
the mkrving^ e, & plac^ to' pravent A and e 'flying apart ? d 
and « by thew ontvrard pressnre holdihg pan^at <r in, podtienl: 

' pinged ah the he^ht of- tlie is^ tied the^ 

rpnut,ff}. "Tl% pas^ titic!%h the urikrm^ nod. ^nninatertht :" 
- the A, aithin stick or tc^le somewhat longer.ih^"; 

'the (hameto of thP nvirm^. The rvmd ia nearly horizoniinh ,! 

An animal passing between pirngai , a* and, the siaK ; 
pashes the outwards, draws up the kiaanduk wbkK piffyl 
off the mikmng and -ireleases the irpip .smh, which, flies to". 
pqngai a* with tecrible force, often stabbing the vfctiin til the 
'heart,;;.' ' .'’-Vy- ' ^ ' -.V:.'' 

Thepeti is a feaaful m^ine by whichjmany Dyafes harhjl 
lost thfeir.Kyest i: . it has been eflectively nSed to kill the rhSnd- '’ 
ceioa My'.^n wa^ well adquainted with its nse. and I had?' 
to prohihit .j^ for fear of accident, . It is forbidden in Sarawak. 

The ' ^ ■ ’ . • • 

The peii UnuJuir is even more interesting than the peti^: 
combining in itself some of the principles of the how and 
catapult. 

It is' not .known to eve^ Oyak tribe, and most of my men, 
Kalakas, were ignorant of it; It was, however, speedily adopted . 
by them till 1 put. a sU^ to it. In ^rawak it is not allowed' w ■ 
be used. . . 

•My mandore, Sadi, a Sarawak llifolay, made the first for me 
•nnd the names of the parts- are those he gave me. hfone of 
Dyahs knew any' wdrds to represent the parts. 

Tigs. 1(^ 11. a, a, a. Tiang, or posts. 

i. Jimhang or Jimbatian, or bridge. 

c. Galang or lialung, GTOUihed aiicks. 

d. Jwnm, or spring. 

i «. Pungati, or trigger. 

. y! Chinchin, or ring. 

g. Sasawat, or string. 

h. Mata peti, or arrow. 

*,*. Tukid.bubn, or pegn 

■ cmisistB of three Hemgs^ a, ttaok 18 inches ' 

to 2 feet hi^ cleft m. the ends to receive the mafioiw, A and 

d, ip. flxed.ah.one eqii initi 

' tW to-tiowdi tiliQ hiK 

■iVs-''"} A fV.' ' fi', '*■ :? 
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g:rpa:^^d and farther secured by two pegs or ivhal huhi, i (trap 
pegs), c®ie on each side. ; Ehese hold the ywrMw rigid While it is 
bent back in setting. " 

. On theyMmSd^, h, the ehinehin, or ring, //of rotan, tanvels, to 
yfhich is att^hed the sasawdt, g, a cord of thin black creeper. 
The e, is a piece of pointed stick attached to the tiang, 

a\ a short cord. The arrow, or mata peti, is a stick or 
bamboo pointed at, one enU and notched or forked {gingin batwr) 
at the other. . , 

To set (passang) the! p^i the Jurun, d, is bent backwards 
.gainst tiang a^i the string of the pungaPi, e, is then passed over 
& mid the bntt end of the pungati pressed against the jurun, 
the point being inserted in, the cMnehin, or ring,/. 

The sasanoat, g, .m led across a deer path, ths trap being 
, Hdden in the jungle., No pig or deer would pass a white 
aasnwat, hence it is always black. . 

The victim pressing against the sasaaeat, pulls the cMnehin, 
w ring* from the the jwmn is released and the mata 

peti dhcA, forward. The mata peti rests against jurun and on 
! the gahmg. 

It is evident that such a ttrap fires its arrow in a very un- 
certain direction. Hence, where bamboo can be obtain^, the 
mata, peti is inserted in a bamboo on each side of which a 
groove is cut The ywran presses against the notch as bd:ore, 
and the bamboo, acting as a barrel, makes the arrow fly 
straight. 

VL The and the Jloiff. 

' J It ,18 singular that the Dyaks having invented the and 
never des%ned the -bow, which is also unknown 
to tlm .Maihys of Borneo. Yet the pdi contains all the elements 
nc^^a^iiy lor making a bow^ 

Thfe copmion pefi is a bow with an arrow fixed to it, and the 
’strihg attached to one end by a temporary catch. If the arrow 
worked loose it wo^d shoctt'away when the. trap was sprung. 

In ^ p^i, a; step in. advance can be seen. The 

arrow is iney^Me ; but 'the ’string 'is; still detached the 
bow. ' ' 

The bamboo barrel is most likely a^ suggestion' from the 
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Ylii Mjftaeiagg. . 

' A few words may be said respecting the etymology of the j 
^ ; terms used. Not speaking the I%ak ktn'gui^ , my inforu^lion 
‘ ^ 4«ri''^ed through Malay, and my instructors filled to ^vn’ 
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I I ^ "it 

4 •^a(, pr. ■* ; ^ 

f 8 Koop, Dl and K - - r i 

. wmefa falfe to thd grottnd front a very umaW , 

^ tFHonywoos with Malay st^ J? 

' T branches ^ 

mark the 1^ when tn the forest are called by thefr o 

are.'Hot ^en by Swettenham, mLw^ 5;i 

:; ; Paa&Ef, B^ahd M., ^ common nse in K. Bwnea ' 

■ stick or spring - 

D. mdM.. Bee peni?!^ : or spring. ^ , 

Sekauff, pr. S'kang, D. ' 

i • lamfij^r, Df. •. ,' - 

pr. 5ee>^^ vj 

, p.^dM/athinc^ . ^ 

and jf.i see ahoy& ' 

Bvhtjy. apd M, Tnlcol = pig 

r ima D. and M. Ma^a bete means sharp Jt ig quite 

a3S?£i^:rss»5.'iS::» 
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PxplaTutiion of Plaits IV to X. 
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A sferie? of figures of Borneo Traps, sketched by Mr. Skertelily, 
to illustrate the forgoing paper. \ 

Plate rV, fig. - 1. — The Jerat, or spring and noose trap. 
n V — The trigger of the Jerat, set. 

* M » » 3. — The Bubuang, or Krinkap. 

» VI, 4 — The trigger of the Bubuang, set. 

.» >r » 7. — ^The Peti, a trap for large game. 

, „ VII, „ 5 and fi.-^The Kelung, or deer-trap. 

» VIII, „ 8.— The trigger of the Peti, set. 

-» >7 77 9- — ^Plan of the Peti trigger, set. 

. ;, IX, „ 10. — The Peti lanchar. 

• »» X; ; „ 11.— The trigger of the Peti lanchar, sOt. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Pkscolohbian Mktallubgt im Vbhkzufla, S.A. 

Mr. H\t)s Olakkb oommnnicatoB the translation of a paper hj 
Sefior V,^ Mamano, on a sobject of some interest — ^namelj', the. 
Composition of Copper Objects belonging to the epoch before the ' 
fliscoverjr of America by Colnmbas. It also contains a corrcoi^ion ■ 
®f Von Humboldt. Mr. Marcano says : — , 

The knowled^ of the oomposition of ancient metallic objects, of 
which the ongiu and relative date are indisputable, is of great ■' 
importaiice to the history of the progress of humanity, 

M. Berthelot has already established in an obvious manner by 
j /v o^'^***'**^ analysis of .a metal object dating froip more than 
4,000 years before our era, that the “ age of bronze ” was pre- 
cnled by the “ hge of copper.” (See the Monitenr IndustrieL” 

' Jnne 6th, 1880.) . , 

Once, the antiquity of the meialinrgy of copper established for the. ■ 
nJd world, ^ is interesting to make investigations in this direction ' 
fOT the new continent. Already Vanqjuelm. at thd beginning oT. 
me century, had analysed a me^ chisel' coming from the Incan of - 
, Peru, and recently, in 18^, M. Danmnr had determined, the com- 
pmition of anotbar similar iostrament, bronght from Quito by 
Bonssmganlt ; . tbe two objects of almost identical composition 
were formed of a mixtore of copper and tin. (Boussinsault in 

“ Comptes Eendns,” t. xevi, p.,645.) 

The anthropological expiarationsOf Venezuela with which I was 
commission^ by the Government of this country in 1887, brought 
to light amongst the Preoolonibians of the. littoral, a civilization ■ 
which they did not expect to find amongst people considered, -i 
a^rding to the interested accounts of Spanish historians, as 
iwbarous tribes, no more advanced than those who wander in tbe> 
^vMnahs of Orinoco (Dr. 6. Manwng “ Ethnographie Pr&sblpm-;-; 

• bietiUe: da Yeineznda, ‘Valievs. d’Axagn et de Caracas”). But tbe.J: 

. miB^BS exbaTatipns I werkod did 'not reveal the ieasC object ip-' 
the giuat quantity of every kind tlmy enaWed the tq 
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ass^n.i^ thffgeo^ofltieaMdyhc.liad made in travereinir fche 
V connt^ he , not find any aigns even of a probable 

a^ro^ 8„ra^un^ The lUnstrioiiH traveller explains the existence 
fA these objects m gold amongst the Indians in their comim»rcH 
. from plape to place wjth those of Cordillera, commnnications, 
are far ^m being demonstrated. I chanced to 
discover pear San Joan de los Monos a gold mine worked by the 
■ ^ attested by an excavation twenty metres in 

1 * ^ tl»e stratum. The ore forming 

the^o^. verbal vein is a schistose rock, soft, completely dis? ^ 
tsontaiHing gold and silver respectively in the p^i>or. 

wasimg Md beating ope quarter of the gold contained. 

of twenty miles from Caracas,, the pickaxe of an excavator 
^vew^ several sarcophagi in earthenware containiiig bones 
^ament^ (rf various substances, and a certain number of metal 

distributed amonMt a 
f. ^ “*>1®'*® obtain throe of these, oMects 

from w^h r twk some fiHngs for the purpose of analysis^ the ' 
the object of this note. - ^ ’ 

in t bearing on one of its sides a design 

in cha^ work reprinting a scorpion or some such thing. Kto ' 

3 ^.^delo^es, obtained by fnaionj and the weention 

of which 18 fairly well done. The analysis gave— ' 



s^. ^ 


E. 
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AnihropeU^ieal MisaiOanea. 


' J , ■. Rkcibw .AN7S^K>i>ooitiiti< WwiKfl; .■ > 

Dr. A. B. Mktzb, tbe Dir^or ibie Bayal . Zooio^t^ and 
Ant^iMpological Mnseam in Drcadan, bas pareacsited ta tivB labmiy 
of the Institute a eopy tit hiB'Mibim «6» Gef^es-Typen (Dnsdou : 

-. Stmgei and Madcert). . Thu (^faius thuty-seveia pitdm, with, . 
. ahont 250 subjects, ai^mpahied hy farj^ deasriptiTC lettOT-press^,. 
Tho -pMic^ are rcipa^aced fipm photei^phs, xwist (d which were . 
. IiKHO^ht hy I>r. Meyer fram Gedehee iti .1S70 and 18^1. 

' '|1t. H. Lino TSfifiv has pretented a eow, of his new wprh, The 
Ahurigine* . of Taamamft Phnl,.'‘nrach, Tr&hner Sb Co.}. 

'r Tbk , volame containsB ^4.' pelves' .of ,tex^.' with vohimmoiu 
and is iBolsteated nhineidna anh^i^pe plates from ‘ 
onmiial drawings by 'Udith Iday 'Bhtfa. c" 

B. Ty&r, who oontarfbatea a Prctaeo, says, ihat“In the 
present work ^o'tedarded imowledmas to the extinct native raee 
. of Tasmani^ has heea bron^U tc^ww w^, I think, an aPnrouhE 
, to ahsolhte oom^eteneas:'* The ^Ipwing* is an abridged walyew 
, id 'the work ^Chapter X,.fAtriidiipti(in ; &, 'Form apd Sise of the 
< Aborigines, ^yffli|g;iiq^,fiair,.ODlen;r,\<^^ Motiona, Pathoio^^ 

Ahhormalities, ' Physteal." -Powers,. Sentesr Beprodnriiob ; III, ... 
Psyeholo^, Goyerctmi^t, Cnstoma,. Modfcino; IV, War; V, Fire, 

. Banting and Fishing Bomadic Life, Habitetiions, Social and. 
Marital lte]ationi^,lBdjh3atiqii, Iitiiiat(ay OetemohieB, Defonna^mte^ ' 
Bnf^;; 'VJI,: ]|ffjCh<i4 Patetir^-'and Tatthdihg; 

Hoi^ipg, .‘Perspaal; ' A'stroiiomy,’ 'ArithiPS^,. . 

(nai^p^{i^«iaj^',.^Biig^ Antaaeipeiitef , Basif^' 

.Btcrie 

Fprias, , Bi^iiixy 

tipi^;'' • (hvil iaed .Badea'; 

!ri^;'^X^,':tClSitedp^^^3FiPn G ; Qrijgin.' ' ; ' 

’ Rdainrr wcmw of 'hie how wnpk on The 

a^- Co., Inin.). This volume 
emhilidite thOv^slte w ttgPPgh the whhle pf Central 

rFap^ with, .this yieW el -eqllecrlii^ dteterisla, by direct observation, 
^r ;h Bhptd iLeeh^s. ip Arhhuoio^ in 1888. The wcH’k 

.W*’dod into aix^^eeetsiptts^ ce^xespondiog with the nnpiber cd 
e^tes. . Tl^ diulK'With thp aettlemehis in. Lake Zurich,', 
rested S.wstjh^ d ; -the seedijid ^h settKnpehte ip 

uitenn.fiHdi^uiiitlK' i' r •l|aiat^[|^ yalls|)|r,:|mdG8roiola^ 

^ • l\ ' Tiles n4uTi ndxi'Wiril Td-awlwe ■ AWa ^RrirT»'-^Ali * 


I I ti I* ■ I w A ..X. 



^ilershnio^i^^'bi Italy ; tba.fdi]^ 
aiPr f4 ■reeo^nd fonhd at -7 
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Zlie Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

1116 following presents were annoonced, and thanks voted to 
wuB Tospective donors 

V . ■ , • - ^ ' 

' Fob Tua Library. ; 

hy Jas. Burgess, 
Man 

W Fq^reJ'oB' the Form of ’ 

.^e Artic^ of ae'T^ ;; 

;; •^, %Bg>« Ap». j^^k„ ^ 

■~ % EVkrard F!\fm ThUrq, M.A 

*nd >Cfiistpma in tire Malay Pehiusnla; By ‘ 





■‘^,''' ... i;'" .' , 

. i* • . . ••’ ■-■ 


fJT^' < 


Anitfcw-^^oitde aii» .d« Steras^^^ Ae^ptem Von W:; ' 

V '-Bi^Kg'r '•' ' ■; i >■ '.•■ ' ' '■ 

fy^ib»Goiiwliia]^tir PciMdE€ioTOni*^;G«a«^ 

" Vbl.™. Rosl''i0^1^i .’■ ■'■ ■ ■'■■'?. ' . ■/ . '^■' 

?rp^‘ itlie Bi|BBAr Bi^bOlMY, Tf^AOHiRSTOjt.r^Teacta^ Patees of ■ ; 

.,.' Ancient Peiin. 

^ Bilxlibgr^lV. of ,/^e' b6<j^i»n T a ngnii geB, . . By Jantte($ , j, 


'ffie Oixpatnr, - Ueta^o^ , 

% Gjn^B Tinnflas. 

' Anniud'Bcti^^ .■■■■■ '- ■ ' 

■''—.^ Sixth Annnai •Itep<^?t.V‘-l 8 ^ 4 r®^,- ' ■:'■''•» .' • ' 

rjnui tbe l)i^0.1fJ%^)8;:.v^,809lA^i» ’ AnvAiHto^ , <w ■ ':.. 

'; S'ffiXHCE. — InlSen toj^be Wcn^-ftrstyoto®?' ' 

,im fiATii,: Sc»i|itff4 Sooi»Tr.-r-Tbe. ScofciiBh • 

■' ■ ‘ ' 'v' ■ 'I 

' ^ I .'■ .'* \ ' •, ■ 'V * 

'■^ tliief,WfiiconBniAnil^^ .,. , 

y v^^fiS 3355 ■; * ; • ..: ;■)■•'■ 

• '-' ’• •-■ *-^ 3 fcfiiaii^^ 

' '. ! ; ’tiLdjjjfe'.ALaAW iStmlikil 
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Pkof. W. H. Flowbk.— of a Fetish, w Ula. 22r: 


ExinuiTio]! of a Fetish, or Ula, from, La^ HT-^sa, 

. By 1»R0FESS0R W. H. Flower, O.B^ LLI>., F.B,a 

Fl^wb® the Eev. lieohara 

O. Warner, an instrument termed Hie Ula. from Likoma Jsland, 
LaJre Ny^sa. It is rnade of the skin of a small animal 
■staned with “medicine,” and is used by witch-doctc^ fm* 
augury and for discovering the perpetrator of a crime. The 
doctor pulls it about, rubs it in his hands, talks “ gibberish ” to 
it, and then professes to receive from it an answer., ‘ The 
^nipulation of the ula is expressed by the word Imib&ivma,. 
iTie instrument is regarded with deep reverence, and’ it is 
extremely difficult to obtain an example. Mr. Warner believes 
that the one procuted by him, and exhibited to the meeting, ^ 
the only one ever broi^it to Unglnnd. The specimen bfe Anj 
presented by Mr. Warner to the Ethnological Department of 
the British Mnseaim 

, Professor Flower pointed out that the skin was that of ah 
i^eumim, but belonged to a species not represented in Hiift 
^tnral History Museum. It is believed by Mr. OMeld 
Thozmts to be referable to sanguiTi&as of RuppeH* «> 


' £ 

, -r, 

' ’S 


4^,’ ''j I 


By Theodobe Best, I^., m a 

Binri; .^ve a . des^aption of the Who live in and 

^atoiuid Tarsus, and. who praetsoe' amongst themselves ' a. seirret 
Be ebpiiec^ worship With that bf the Ali- 
Tniah--hi^ofvnm|tibdrh' end^hroi^t neyeial poirits to bear 
,9® ,thRt thetfiiwbad''toKW 6 oto tfee MiediteEraneah to 

/the Caspian aftil^ctiee' this dec^^ AH look upon a 

^fcain Barba Nasere as '%heir foohdim, Um God-head of AU 
the basis of flje religion, an^ they admit a Trinity, tlie Ain 
;Min Sin, or AH the Father, Mahwned tbe Son, and 
i; - El Fmsi, the Holy Ghost,, which, joined With the, fact that they 
/make nse of wine in their secret feasts as a symbol of AH. 

■ Wonld point to a Christian origin, for th6 sect. A Ml account 
•m the Auaairee win appear ip tb«! "Coimhai. Maeaaine’ 
rifle of ^A'SecretReHirion;" '* ' ; ; . / 


■'■K 




'■J 


t 

¥ 

'f 



,> 




Aztsakee (ke ’d^dcd' into four secto> the ShfimATi; tTtp 
Eajaziani^ ' {>ecaliar ^neto of nrHob Mr. 

]^t desciited;.' are. vory. l^aniifiil And ,ea^zea- 

"sive, wd thei!9;ato .Dd^niooiwna points and^ous.to £c^p 89 pnTy'. 
in eonncK^onlSripi .^^wit^ldon olt a iiie^ ineiabeh ' i .' .-j 
At/ T|^u 8 a|6 wd. wellfitoriio,. d^nig^ n»^t ,'of 

, the guldens' ■ tpwky 4ind' maiiy df tbek 

cnatomsAre &iii;^liE^^ by Ei^ Ba^i,.a 

; tnhe %h'6 " ■ Jfe 'jj^nt -fdjto .foond the'" iaante ; 

: leHgions tone^^ fona dmon^ ^e-Afd^ tribes, - 

" and ecntsijde^ -ih^'dJct^i'.of j^<^ 'yhD betoag to this denoniina- 
tipn to beiair’wiw^an l^beitorsuppotodl^ ' ' ' ’ ■. ' 

Ha Bent ba^ K» adcOTOtf'an three soxtT{»s of info^atioh, 

., fintly^ a: elos^.- eka^natibn <*f tho' Ali-tniaih-bi .ia -lPer^; j 
Secondly,; a; ahiitted ^accbi^t oif a. renegade;;. named Snlei^iah ; 
and thi^y^'peBMi^^ ibyeatigai^^ iMa spring id Ibreus. ' - > 




to'; Ht-J remiWrfc'dn' *W 

^. ;iml>-i^pa W ^8wa,; i^^^toifi^/cdMwrra^eea>‘as haymg \ 

ibe' ht^t of passhe^ ' andoR- ' 

. 1Sj» .xKr-'ilt .^’jy I 





..did..Wsjah.] 


^asvy’.^ rkv*- r. aiaanau aM«4cqr 


rtlidt m 


fdstkals, 'as 

yoreldp of Af 
.Ttfe Andairi' ' 

, .'• .;!.■; '-' '■■ ■■•, .' />' ■ ■. 

itetin 
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, 3 . HoI/Landeb.— Tud CorUr^mtion to a J^er^le JP^eTu^^yv. '22^\. 

'V' ■ ■ ' ' . - . . ■ ^ 'I' 

^ ^ OoferftlBtmOlff to a SCIEN'HFIC PuBENQLOGT. ^ 

■By Bernaed Hollander, Esij., of Vienna. 

In a Paper on “Brain Centres of Ideation," read before the '* 
, Anthropological Institute in February, 1889, 1 gave a collection ' 
^ of facts relating to the subject of brain functions in their sub- 
j^tive and objective aspects, with a view to show the possibility ‘ 
® “ scientific ” phrenology, and the necessity of re-examining 
ae empi^al enervations made by Dr. GaU, bearing in mind ; 
ae defects of his system, and ae over-strained pretensions of . ‘ 
his followers. In the present communication I present the ■ 
i^ultn furaer investigations, lowing again a striking simi- 
. Imty tetween modem experimental researches on the functions 
i; of the brain, and the observations of early phrenologists whose ‘ 
work Jiaa be^ long ago rejected on account of the insufficiency . 
of their method. •' 

. Centre for the eomxnlration of attention, and visaal ideation.-- 
The majority of brmn-physiologists agree that ae “ visual ” brain- 
^tre is located in the first occipital convolution (See Exner > 

' Functionen in der Grosaimrinde des • 

Menschen, p. 60.) True, Professor Ferrier was" for a long time 
under the impression that ae “ angular gyrus is the centre of 
sight; but it is now aown aat lesion of the angular gyms does ' 
not affect the sight, whereas destruction of— say the left— gyrus > 

, . w.cipitalis pnm. causes blindness on the right eye Professor • 
Ferner’s work is nereraeless of great significance in this iuves- 
, t^tion, for he is a philosopher as well as a scientist, and has ‘ 
art offiy mapped out the brain in motor-areas, but has considered 
SL peychologicany. Thus he maintains = 

S? .. the viOTal brain-centre causes not only loss 

Joels of vmual ideation and ifaemoiy,‘*not only 
^es vr?«3n^^ iM p^tetively; blind re-presen- . 
tativeIy.(»r ideffiv'. 'f*^Fifiicbofi8 of the Brain A<iQ\ ^ 

He epntiho^ fe*cited‘ ^ri^eriCajiy 

anmng .aponteoem^A^ m^^ voluntarily, teid to flow i 

along the lines of as8i9Ciati6n,%,pontigni«y orsiinil^ The ■ 

' cut^t may flow on u^temiptedly as in a reverie or a dream i 
flttd^ ^eoked or diverted by an impressioi; 
vrhich viT^y engages our attention. Attention 
ao excited is piirefy passive, and ^e concentration of conscious- ■ 
e^ 18 proportional to the intensity of the stimulns. But iust ‘ 
at will fix OUT gas® on sme one oWeet out of ri4nv ' 
^^SPE^aKngto pur sens© of viaiop, and see this dea ly whjli. : 

'• ' ’ y., ■' **V ‘V ‘ '•'* 



,otii^'; ^ ^ iQyisibt^'^^ Ve casti il^ ^ar-isciieB^fc^ 


; vi^,oa/: , ’fexeiiafi© ;iai 

jtoce^^^ed . 

, aMgoe,\if .f/. ''■' ,. 

siiwk!^ii^ .(^' Tt w^^ -j 




I AJLA\«JkUUi * . 




6D®ceinntio®/ef-(^^ ' 

.# •* i* ■ ■•! i'-fc „ . 1 * ^ 
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.i reasoning and the statements made by phrenologists must have 
; some. signiheanOe. . 

. CerUre far the remviji^ion of ideas. — Mr. Herbert Spencer h 

\ written some able articles on Phrenology (Zoist, Vol. i and ii), 
in which he not only demonstrated his belief in Gall’s system,^ 

' but showed himself an acute observer. One of those articles 
^titled " A Theory concerning the Organ of Wonder,” is of special 
interest to us. 

' Dr-GaU obsei^ed a connection between visions or hallucina- 
tiqns, and a particular brain-area, but he was not able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion as to the function of this parti His 
followeis, however, as . the result of their observations on living 
heads, maintained that a l^e devdopment of this “un-named” 
area of GaU is accompanied by an active sentiment of wonder 
or marvellousness.. Against this theory Idi. Herbert Spencer 
object^, and substituted a theivy of his own, which, .as I shall 
show, is very similar to that of l*Pofessor Perrier regarding" the 
. fimetioa of the same area. 

The origih of visions and hallucinationB has always been a 
pnSde to both pathologists and students of mental sciencey and ' 
when Professor Perrier’s experiments on the brain-cortex became 
known, it was supposed that his "visual” and "auditory” 
o^tres would dfer an exjdanation. The visual centre was 
originally located by Professor Perrier in the “ angular gyrus,” 
but. has since bera referred by foreign investigators, and by 
Professor Schafer in this country, to the occipital lobe, especially 
the first ocdpital convolution. However, at the time of the 
miqniry which I am, about to quote, the viaiAl centre was 
' snpposed to be in the angulu gyrns. 

W. J. l^cklc (" Jouriial of Men t a l Science,” Vol. xxvii 
' animed 32 c^ses of general pazalyda (in. soldiers), in , 
3e.wnd^ pa^qlogy cqnfizmra PmrieriB.lpcaluations, 
^t^^wsliUdWnatibnsaietii^ ■ 

^ . ooufi^t' i^djdniea^^ a^ mhst 
iW ihe.firA oeeipii ; 

i.wbich.J8, .03 

ecane to this .“In cases hanBt>iTUH«p u, 

' general panilysis, the a n^l y is not aiiected in the ' 

urhed mannm would ahfieipate, oh the' tlmory idiat it & ' 
^ wie cojrtioai centre."' On the other^nd, I lB[nd that . 

3:. ehses Ibrit .MioMe inehriqns only Gonfinn''the yiew..t3)at 
i8r .,8xa !!;oqiu:em^. ^ 
l,thie moat .nbsterimr.aaoo bf the finAiiini i-'a 




and. ar6 augment^ 
tb tihWspji^toJlil^.siu^^ding oonycd^ V ’. 

, IA.TO 

i'eaj^ of yig9ii^ 7%^.f^ s^pposeiB 

^ yricii a Uabiflity^ to visiop^^t^ r 

be tha, centre rtpr-^jrmiHJieaiwu,^idem of “ Hj^r 

, visQi^LQe” i^ ’aqt ff^id^.t6;be. 4ite. 

;. .dd^ji^ebt. Q{~i;B>^riatfflin.. owji v6rdb.'ai»W- <>'._■• .:.: 

■y - f>.^^-readet •«^)|’^;.<}i|te isi^ that the l^Sity to te djeii^ved 
b^ sjpteQfcial; appeaip^^ie^'^QSt,.,oti^.1^^ 
y»^ ofi'the I ff^»l^.‘ . . T^^meie 

th^; ins^^eiit for thei. icoicae.' 

n^ly '^i|l the. iinE^^eb a{i$ipach m :i^ppefarancea Ibh^ 

ijeali^iE^' . ^^e-.powet of 

np, o^^ . m ;^8tL^y , l^foi^e ' tlje hiihd's • eye_ as to 
i^et^be j^qGsi^ iof dei^diii^ than iEi^[Ffiogv 

;i!^: capable of. eor‘ 

.tu)dfiar>;;i!^/; inj^eacO; . ita. ordkoisyi sft^ . laay 
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•; . Hx^. In all of them the oi^an is large, in some- very Isuge. , 
The names of other poets might doubtless have been added to 
‘ the list had likenesses of them been attainable.” -I 

He continues : — hWher evidence is deducible from the fact ' 

' Uiat so many men of powerful memory, or brilliant imagination, ^ 

, have been subject to mental itlusiona Tasso held. conversation 
; ■ with a spirit gliding on a sunbeam. Malebranclie heard the 
* voice of God distinctly within him. Pascal often started from 
, his chair at the appearance of a fiery gulf opening by his side. 
Luther cOTiversed with demons. .Descartes was followed an 
invisible person calling upon him to pursue the search of Iruth. 

; Swedenborg describes heaven and helL -Benvenuto Cellini was 
, accustomed to behold a resplendent light hovering over his own . 
sMow. ,^ Dante talked wi^ spirits, and Cowper was haunted 
with spiritual sounds. Inasmuch as these cases favour the 
‘ conclusion, that the power of reviving, impressions, either as 
maiufcstcd in 111010017 or imagination, frequently co-exists with 
the liability to spectral- illusions, they pve collateral support to „ 
the proposed theory, for they show that these several traits 
emanate from the same peculiarity of organisation.” 

' . Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory, then, amounts to this — given 
;. in Ills own words That the organ entitled ‘Wonder' by the 
phr^ologists has for its ultimate function the revival of all intel- 
lectual impressions, that it is the chief agent of imagination, and 
.> that it affo]^s a tangible explanation of mental illusions, either* 
when due to disordered states of the brain, or to unusual 
excitement.” 


The situation of “ Wonder,” op,,to use Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
X term " Ifeviviscence,’’ corresponds with Ferrier's area (12), "the 
udtation of which causes the ^les to open widely, 'the pupils 
I dikte, with movemeints of the eyeballs and he^. ,.It gives ■ 

^ flwwwwnfo are - 

^ ^dwiog 'expIauiatieB JSst as 

.with’- whiich--it-' is .'as- ' 

el^ ■' 

BCMiastaewt ahti . tb«nngh ,thls'. 
ot^ tieit ^ 

M should he so daa^ tamed iU 'lh* viaued as the 'aetu^ 

diiTermtceB, in this respect among .' 
diffisi^t indiyidnais,^ and there is no rdiition between ihe'vi^d-' 


tiie Wilailbie ana isten^WnlbafrTStkms oatlis teaA Jv Kr. SSiiieu 
v‘‘ *»>» HiteWB and 0 iAt . jiSsSri' 
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;• “Siid<Jen retraetipn or pricking of ,tlie ear, causing the animal 
• occasionally ^ make a sudden spring or bound forward.” This- ■ 
' ! is centre (14). In cats the excitation of the extremity of the •- 
' corresponding convolntions — centre (9) — caused opening of the 
mouth, associated with vfxsaliaation and other signs of emo- ; 
tional expression, such as spitting and lashing the tail as if in ' 
rage. 

. On p. 111 ("Expression of the Emotions ”), Darwin refers the 
i ietTactidn-«f the ears to the care which animals take to prevent 
y their ears being seized by their antagonists, and says: “Conse- - 
: qnently through habit and association, whenever they feel ^ 
; slightly savage, or pretend in their play to be savage, 
their ears are drawn back. That this is the true cxplan- - 
alion may be infmed from the relation which exists in - 
very many animals between their manner of lighting and the 
' retraction of their ears. All the C^uivcun fight with their : 

'piuaine teeth, and all, as far as I have observed, draw their ears- ; 
/ ' baek'wfaen feeling savage.” Ihirwin quotes numerous examples . 
\ lowing that animala when savage have their months open and . 
■‘1. the ears drawn bSekWardsi especially'tJie latter. r 

Gall located in the Same n^on his “ propensity to kill,” .which 
he afterwards modified to the ” carnivorous instinct ” ; his fol- ' * 
lowers chose the term “destructiveness,” aaod “the locality of it . 
was suggested by comparing the brains and skulls of camivorous- 
' animals with herbivorous, and those of murderers with average , 
human beings.” Whatever may he said against his deduction, : 
the facts which he observed nearly a century ago agree with. 
PrbfessorMeynert’s(Vienna)observBtions— ^comparisonbetween 
?tihe brains of cariuvoroos and herbivorous animals — and with ■ 
" e of Ihofessor Behedict (Vienna) — a comparison between tiie- 
w of intiidererii and carnivorous animals. 

says ; Gpx,',in an daboraie exsiniin-' 

^ ‘j^pdnsaly tn 
^We -have 
emo^n^ , 

d^nnit'tireat '' 

, etxapi}^ hdeii^' 'WQse pleasure of 

. niiali^ty Was aiimTy grafifihd .” v . - v 

. ■ Herb<^ SpChCcr dCi^bes jp]^rih(n|!iles of I^chology”) the ■ 
estmetive {Assipn ]!ts a ^neral tChaiMtpfs^ muscnli^ system,:' ; 
iijMidl^'pf .the' teeth, .prp^nsi<m.of cia'ws,i: in. dilat^ <^7^, 



Inait:,”. August 1889),; I biye ihaim the eqwieciali^ exis^^; 
between-^ V. ■■;. .■ •■ ; ‘ '-v T;' ■ '■ '■ ■' ■ ’- 


.. (2.) l^etao4^..@eir£r9'^Vo^f||Bra^ 

, amd ■theS » 

. ; ' ; '“Mifloiei^^''- ,;' :■ '■ ;■' ■■•:/'’';’■■ ^ '■■•'•'' '■■■ ' >■■ ■■■ 

(3.) The linod^.^'ildstati^'^b^^^att^ 


akHnWlAirV^ 
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v ‘ • Jdr. J. E. Price, FS^A., exhibited two skulls recently exhumed 
. ■ , ia the City of Londoa,*and described a skeleton found near West 
'• Thurrock, in Essex. - 

\ The following Taper was read by the Author : — 


; , The Study «/ Ethnowgt in India. 

By H. H. Bisley, Esq., BA., Bengal Civil Service. 

■.Amtjt four, years' ago, in an article publh^ed in the Asiatic 
Sevi^f T ventured to coniph^ of “ the companrtively . 
,^se that has been made of the great storehouse of ethno- - 
^ph^al ^ta whiab Brifeh Ttde in lni& has thrown: open to . 

■r- " of^. ze|)eet^<. ha; nrort-wpki^'oii ibdiw.: ethnology, evidence 
of ..'the mort uzimniid'^.^i^de, .'derived^^ the most varioiia, 

• 'trea^;:^;^.'!^ ■w«je ,'bf uniform' bha^ter. ' Brah- ... 

< ; in a hic al le^gends ^ j^lahed bn. the- same footing as-facts ascer-r 
tained by .ihe b^t modem researches; and .one ' writer after, 
another is content to repeat isolated stoteraente lightly made 
f 8 <une of the earlier phewrvers without seeking to examine 
16: source which -th^ trere originally .derived, or to test’ 

leir pxohiiihility by the apj^catiph of the comparative .method. ' . 
happens ttot soine- piece of pp|»i^ hi atsay picked: ;^p .r 
ija;theeoiaw^ j 'ih 'ik I 'h iVey.bf' 



';., r*’s 1 . ■■ ■ .■'"^ f *■■" ■* ‘ ' 1 ^ \ ' k" ' ■ '» " ' ’ . ■ ' >1 ' '■".‘i 

^,':jBittd'i«i'^i»]t^'^ W^ifeis WDitHi gets (^porateS 


^^.'deKs^ A 'ins^ce i^ 

:^te^‘';,Ooot^iital' uroths 
n^ost mt^iBstipg'Qf-^' !E&tt/' 
stouptlM^tic wbui*^'. 


iii^oii^^'.«IiEieif^ 


IT •ttMmv |mi>o > jprorowiw* «M» .i 

pfip^'ceaadaliti^ .ii£b«\ 
'fiily "yens- sp'Vthe^/oCTtf^ - 
^ ixoitain^' alto.oj^er.ik^^ ' . 

';c^b^^%aB^ed^:6iigbt- io; j^ftVe -deflation 

<i^p . ,";;;!:;■ ., .1 -iy/,. V( ^ v' 'r;' ^ ''.'■ *' ■■ '' ‘i''-::',;'' 


iod^-^obgr^^ install 





' offioeor is eha^ of a settlexawt is very folly occupied with 'the 
objects of n^ing an ^nitable sssessment of the 
~ WTerttioeiit reTsaoe, and of adjostiog the relations of landlords 
'via ihsax tenants on a peacelol and pennanent footing. Witli 
the customs of the people he is concerned <mly in so far as 
these throw lijj^t npon tiretr status in relation to the bnd, and , 
tmlees the Mnnectiou between the two sets of facto is toletably ' 

: obvions, tt is no business of his to trard outside the record for 
the mtifieation of acientifie curiosty. The usages, moreover, 
by traich sdenoe scats most store are generally those which lie 
xatherbelowtiie surface of Oriental life,anddonot force themselveB 
cm tiie notice of fiprepean or native offioasJk In illnstratioa of 
this diiB&eaity, we may point to. the phenomena of'totemism; the 
wide prevHlmieeof wMdi in Bengal wasonly imperfectly. realised 
by Ccuonel Ddton, while it entirely esraped the notice of earlier 
■ obsetveta. Facto this <nder can onfy be elicited by inquiries 
' emhiacing a far wider area than is covered by any pairtifa ilar ^ 
4wr^ of land revemm epentions; and eonduct^ on a system - 
devised so as to give ^foll play to the comparative method of 
' xfisrittch. . They dsnnot be picked up it vapifryon. in the course 
' of .otdinazy bosineaa 


For these .reasems the etimographical data to be found in 
liodiu official repotto are, as a lule^ neither full enough nor ■ 
preeise enough to'appeal very strongly to European ethnologists. 
Sa<^ repotto, racceover, axe not re^y accessible to students; 
their titles give s very dight clue to the natnxe of their con^ 
^te ; and any mfonnatioa regudhog custom which they nontnki 
is generally buried under a mass of highly technical anrf 
umnteiesti^ matter. (Beaily it is not to be expected that. 
titers op gmtend ethnolc^ should toil through this mmnitain 
f ebhff.m the ht^of picking out the scattered gteips of know- 
ft ■ cMitaiw. • £fen . were the labour aeocm- 

^asiaeU' marii the vri^ e^ 

> that -he had. 

Imowo- 
iothe 


wolmv^j 
itoof ; 
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m &j& ide# of a-parMcailar sbbopl or in the light of a paitiotilair ; , 
'tradition,'. .-■■■'.■ 

, 1Mb defect fs l^ aorin^s peonliar to Indian literatus, 
appeare in a fess .’proiuinent ' fonn in }ibe -worka of Europe^ . ' 

’ ethnologists, fflid 'hw,. probably given .rise to tJie reii^ch -of 
ncgl(%ting cxiticat feoth^ is commonly laid npon themL , 

: Wo are not an inreawnahfe as.to ui^ that' all' ctfanogranhicaV 
endenne shmild gathered at 'first' band, . and tl^at no one - 
'^ould.^te aitoat the.huston^ of people with whom he has no 
pftyRnhal ' iiPQ Tiftintaii ftft. ■ 'Rot jn 'gtiidying some modem , books ' 
tml th^ aubjects, it is difiBcidt to get rid of the impression that 
the writ^were a long Vfty t^oyed from the subjects they 
- Wip de^ng. witibs end had hev^. quite got into touch, with 
their., facts., Btbrgit aman aii^idr^vt& feel that aonietbing is 
wroaig, and^we axe temp^ -'to think that the savage man has 
hardly had justice, done him, . It is hot for us. to lay down & 
course pf . ^bdi^na^ traini^ for 'di^n^tired ethiudogisfe, .. 
and/ to.' demand. 'tiiot .M:^.'Hctibeii .S]^ber itiiQiild get Mms^ 
enerailsd-, like Gushn^^ ip'the.eaemd soci^es of the 

Zi^% or thaf jQhh-.I^ should .feblow. the esaipple of . 
. Ifo.'Xewia'Mox^m' inl.joini^ hiinself 1h iherlroquoia-. ‘ The 
ptiMpeqtfif iu^ ^ oid^/yrwdt peihB^ tinn. the ranks titn - 

inrj^ 




e"fn-.pOi^'Uf tiiuyeL,' 

Ta -wikAV’ maX&oil julaivn- .IV yi* Af.Tkntf\ci 


iif.)flnu|g^t^. of -the 
[inOBy,0Uiid of the 
^its^ it would- 
m. the statements 


tout' ethnology,' and retarded its yp;;, -i 

.I^el ;£ /hr.’barbaions ah \ 

'fi le 'itLiQii'..in Xcif 
t * /'in iq- ’aftl^i!nlo‘'0nfcT.'..^ 
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;!' ti’ibes within reiuih of the scientific obsei’ver, has not exposed 
;; them to that co/itact with colonists of European blood which 
, has proved so destructive to. the aborigines of Australia and 
America. Those races of India, which, for want of a better 
. ’ name, we may for the pre^t call non- Aryan, show no tendency 
i'. to disappear, and in some parts of the cony nent their numbers 
! , appear, to benn the increase. . "VliithoUt, therefore, omitting to 
;■ record the characteristics of tribes which are dying out, lilce the 
Lepohas,*or losing their identity, like the Mcch and 1>hiinal, by 
abmrptipn into larger groups, the ethnographer is by no means :! 
.. confined to the sUidy of moribund tyiies. Nor is' he greatly 
- troubfed by the diilieultics connected witii language, which have 
proved so serious an obstacle to inquirers in other parts of the 

■ ■ world. Interpreters siro readily available, and a fair knowledge 

of tlie common Indian vcrnacnlars will be found sniiicient for 
' the eluciiiation of the customs of all bnt the wildest tribes. ■ 

, In these ways India offers special fadlities for the systematic 
oblleetion of ethnographical data on a large scale, and for testing 
these data by repetition and comparison to any extent that, is t 
cx^dered desirable. But this is not alL' Not only do the ad- 
ministrative conditions of the country lend themselves readily 

■ to the collection of evidence, but the social system is so consti- 
tuted as to render that evidence> pecilliarly valuable and telling. 

.* In Europe, and in must parts of the world, where anthropological 
^ enqviiries .have been pursued, the prevalence of mitimige, or 
.'f. tlie crossing of races, constantly tends to complieatc the in- 
vestigations and to obscure and confuse the resnlts. There is 


notliing to prevent the union " of the blond Kymri with the 
dark-haired dweller on the Moditerranean, of the brachy-cephaUc 
. Celt with th e dolieho-cephalic Scandinavian.nf the tiny Eaplander 
,^^1iiithe mP Swede,”' In fact, all the recognised natrons of 
'^^rope are the rei^t of a process of onreatricted crossing which 
has . fused a nnmb^ of distinct tribal types into a. meie or less 
definable nation^ ^ypo* In India, whatever 'may have been 
the case centuines -ago, now^ung wf thxs sort is itow poaaiUe. 
isstitation ef cs^ h^ks up ww.' pop^ucn of the contineut 
~ into a conntl^ mrmb4»;.iajf mfotoolfy of 

' hbmogi^^k aotopositioni. iad a,m^her,pf dne group to 

.ixtanry .w^in a^y ^ttp imt his own. The resuli of this appU- 
.Oj^oi) to toonriago of the.prmoitiVe-iwincspieaf is to make 
' ' ' Ton the’ dominant to^ 

^mrion Ismu of . soquil cor 

&' aid to tlie 
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Pthe Ooveraraeut of In^ia, ajid commended by them to 
various provincial Goveraane^ta with /whom the initiative in 
?* such matters necessanly rests^ but in '■no province except 
/ Bengal was it found- po®ible to. set on foot any large scheme ot 
: origmal research. Early in 1884 the Government of Bengal 
^ took tke matter up, mid in February, 1885, 1 w^ appointed for 

r . _ - . j*.‘ _ 3'. i 4->v 4-Vk-v/vA t/% r»rtTtrini>r,' 
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specific instractioBS were given to me, and it was undemtc^ 
tLt I wa« at liberty'to adopt anj line of investigataon that i 
thought likely to yield interesting results. After m^ng some 
expJimental enquiries in Behat 

preparing a provisional scheme. I visited Lahore fp^the pu^os 
of cmifering with Mr, Dentil Ibbetson, of the Bengal M 
tovice, and Mr. John Nesfield, Inspector of Schools in Oudh, 

from whom I obtained most valuable advice and assistoce. 
One chief object, of our deliberations was to secure, so far m 

might be possible, that ethnographical researches earned on m 

different provinces of the Bengal Presidency should proce^ on 
the same general lines, in order that their resulte might be ot 
some service to students of pompamtive ethnolc^ in Emoi«. 
We considered the.queetion of the best means to be adop^ to 
collect original data in addition, to the facts already on rewrd 
in books. reports, and of 

For this purpose two sets of questions were drawn up— a gene^ 
and a specialties. The general senes was ^ 

obiect of bringing out, by . as few “ simple qne^on^ 

possible, the leading characteristics of any particular i^te. 

- s^al series went into more detail, and attempt^ to ewer the 
nmn heads of ethnographical inquiry in India Our 
throughout was not so much to strike out new lines 

as to W the methods already sanctioned by the of 

European men of science to the speciti com itions 
to be^en accoupt of in India., Considerable use w^ made of 
& series of Unctions or heads of inquiry prepared by a Com- 
)[^tteteuf ihe^ Aptteopological Ir^titute .of 

'S^'mMd.aad, to this. Js 

when the proceedings of the Conferenw were submitted by me 
" • criticism to a number of scientific exi^rte and lemn(ti 
I societies .in Europe, I received comparatively few complamts 
th^ shbieicts Imd been, omitted or inadequately dealt with. 

^ Conference coimrcd a 

by the Census 
of India. But this extension 
direutiy the kttempt was made to 
^ * jliumroutby Ifc.Howdeu. In 
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dealing with the intricate fabric ef social usage it is difficult to 
define the component parts of the main subject closely enough 
to distinguish minutely the point where administrative utility 
fades away into scientific interest. Most of all in the East, 
where religion, law, custom, and morality, are all inextricably 
mixed and jumbled up together, would the attempt to attain 
any such precision be futde and misleading. It was under- 
stood, therefore, from the first, that the objects to be aimed at 
in the inquiry were partly scientific and partly administrative, 
and the Government of Bengal determined to publish and 
circulate the questions framed by the members of the Lahore 
Conference, and to enlist the aid of the district officers and 
others who were in a position to help in obtaining answers to 
them. Experience has shown that a single person can do very 
little towards collecting the requisite information within a given 
time. To elicit facts by oral inquiry is necessarily a lengthy 
process, and accuracy can only be secured by testing the state- 
ments of individuals or groups of individuals by numerous 
independent observations. On the other hand, it was essential 
that no more labour than was absolutely necessary should be 
thrown upon the regular administrative staff, and particularly 
upon the district officers, who always have their hands full of 
urgent executive work. Their influence, however, was from the 
first brought to bear, and through their agency, supplemented 
by a good deal of personal inquiry and correspondence, were 
secur^ the services of nearly 200. official and non-official corres- 
pondents scattered over every district of Bengal, and communi- 
cating in their turn with an indefinite number of representatives 
of the tribes and castes which formed the subjects of investi- 
gation. 

In organizing the inquiry the object kept in view throughout 
was to multiply independent observations and to give as much 
play as possible to the working of the comparative method. The 
loc^ correspondents were instructed to extend their inquiries 
over a wide field, to mistrust accounts published in books, to 
deal with the people direct, and to go for their information to 
the persons most likely to be well informed on questions of 
custom, ?uch as priests, marriage brokers, genealogists, and 
headmen of castes, tribes and smaller groups. Correspondents 
were invited to clear up disdrepaneies thus brought to notice, 
and frequently an entire report was sept back, with marginal 
annotations, for further inquiry upon points which appeared 
to be doubtful. As the inquiry' proceeded, several special 
subjects were taken up and examined in circufer letters 
addressed to all correspondents with the object of summariz- 
ing, the genmui results ascertained up to a certain stage, and 
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stages of the process, faioily miracle all, can iU«stoted 
bractual instances taken from the leadmg families in Ghote 
Na^re; but such details would be irrelevant to my present 

number of aborigines embrace the tenets of a Hincu | 
religious sect, losing thereby their tribal name and becoming 
Vaisbnabs, Eamayats, and the bke. Whether there ^ any „ 
mixture of blood or not will depend upon local cimumstanws j 
and the rules of the sect regarding intermamage Anyhow -the - 
identity of the converts as abongmes is usually, though not ; 
invariably, lost, and this also may therefore be regarded as . a ; 
case of true absorption- 

3 A whole tribe of aborigines, or a large section of a tribe, 
enrol themselves in the ranks of Hinduism under the style of a 
new caste, which, though claiming an origin of remote antiquity , 
is readily distinguishable by its name from any of the atmdaxd 
and recognized castes Thus the great majority of the Kochh 
inhabitants of Rungpore now invariably descnbe themselves as 
Eaibansis or Bhanga-Kshatriyas, a designation which elides 
them to represent themselves as an outlying branch of the feha- 
. triyas who fled to North-Eastern Bengal m order to e^ape ^m 
the wrath of Parasu-Eima. They claim descent from Eaja 
Dazarath, father of Eama; they keep Brahmans imitate the 
Brahmanical ritual in their marri^e ceremony, and have begun 
to adopt the Brahmanical system of gotras or exogamous ^ups. 
In respect of this last point they are now m a cunous state ot 
transition, as they have aU hit upon the same groiro (Kasyapa) 
and thus habituaUy trangress the primary rule oi tfre Brahmanical 
system, which absolutely prohibits marriage within the gotra. 
But for this defect in their connubial arrangements— a detect 
which wUl probably be corrected in a generauon or two, as tlmy 
md their muroMts rise in intelligence— there woirid be Mthing 
in ' their custoips to distinguish them from Ary^ Hindus, 
Hfrhongh riiere has been no mixture of blood, and they remain 
thetroughly Kochh under the name of Eajbansi. 

' - 4. A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of a tnb^ ^ome 

gradu^y converted to -Hinduism withouti like the Eajbansis, 
abandoning riieir tribal designatiDn. This is what is happing 
among thefihumij.of Western Bengal (Manbhum, Singbhum, 
Midnapore, and Bankura). Here a pure Kolarian race have 
lost their original langn^ fM.undari), and now speak only 
Bengdi i they worship Hindu gods in addition to their own tthe 
tendency being to rele^te the tribal g^s to the women), and the 
more advanced among them employ Brahmans as fanuly priests. 
They stEl retain a set bf totemistic exegamous subdivisions 
r dosely rambling those of, the Mimdas and ^nthals, hnt they 
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$■ aTp Ji^inwng to fdjcget iiie tote^ wixicli the aames of the shB- 
I ;diyisic^ denote, aW the ^ines themselves 'wjli prohahly sooti ' 
he hbstoddned ih. feyoni. of mote \ aristocratic dosignations. The 
tribe will then have become a caste, and will go oh strigpir^ 
itself of all .customs likely, to betray it^i tarne .d^cfent. Hie 
i ; jdiysical characteristics of its members, will alone survive, 
i. After their transformation into a caste, the Bhumij wfllbeniore 
strictly endog^ous. than they were as a tribe, and. Wen le^ 

' likely to mo&y. their physical type by intermarriage other 
■ races. , ' - 

There is every reason to suppose that the movement of which 
certain phases are roughly sketched above, has been going on 
for many' centuries, and that, although at the present day its 
working can probably l)e most readily observed in Chota Nag- 
pore, the Orissa hills, and parts of Kastern and Northern Bengal, 
it must formerly have operated on a similar scale in Bengal 
Proper and' Behar.. The well-known tenth chapter of Mann, 
which endeavours to account for the existence of the non-Aryan 
castes by representing them as the offspring of maniacs between 
the four original castes, gives clear indications that in Mann’s 
time, fixed by Burnell at hOO'A.D., some of the non-Aryan 
races had alrWdy begun to intrude npon the Brahinauical .caste 
system, while others were still in the tril>al stage. Arguing 
from facts noif observable, it seems likely that some of tbe castes 
alleged by Mann to he the result of more or less .complicated 
crosses h^ween. members of the four' original' castes .or their 
descWtbnts, am retdly- tribes v^hieh hml lMt tlieir identity like 
'the.BftJhBdsis : fm- at the^porepnt day. if we look merely to cn^ 

. aed -the ‘find in the majority of cases 

.>thWthe admission of a tril^ into the charmed circle of Hinduism 
lesoll^ after s gWeration or two in the practical disappearance 
. (irf the tribe, as shch.' Its ulentity can no longer he traced by 
' dirWt inquiry fionr its members, ca inferred from observation 
of- their nsages. The llajbansr and the Bhumij are instances of 
tribes in an early stage of teansition, whose antecedents can he 
' aceCrately determined. . Xateronnotouly do distinctive customs 
: .fill thtp disuse, but the tribe itself, after its promotion to the 
. .a east^ Inseaks up "into a nnmber of endogamous groupSr 

. . .., - j , ■ t . ' 11 g separate caste. But even in 


whole' ^ be prW^v^ed ; and it is this pei>- 
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I type observable within the range of the recognized caste organisa- 
If,; - tion, coupled with the difficulty of throwing much light upon 
; the true origin of the lower and intermediate castes by collating 
p ; customs and ceremonies which they have borrowed in the most 
, V liberal fashion from the higher castes, suggested to me the 
? f possibility of applying to the leading tribes and castes of Bengal 
I' the methods of recording and comparing typical physical 
characteristics which have yielded valuable resulte in other parts 
of the world. Those methods m%ht, it seemed, enable us to 
,5fv , detach considerable masses of non- Aryans from the general 
/ ‘ body of Hindus, and to refer them, if not to the individual 
f trib^ to which they originally belonged, at least to the general 
v- category of non-Aryans, and perhaps to such specific stocks as 
Kbla^n, Dravidian, Lohitio, Thibetan, and the like. If, for 
i , example, in Europe, where the crossing of races constantly 
obscures their true affinities, the examination of statistics drawn 
S from physical measurements has been found to throw Eght upon 
^ the ffistribution of different race stocks in the pojiulation, a 
' similar analysis of the leading tribes and castes in Bengal, where 
crossing operates only on a comparatively small scale, would 
' primd fade appear likely to enable ns to determine the divergence 
I* of each of these aggregates from known Aryan or non- Aryan 
types. Such an analysis would, it was thought, be regarded 
with approval by the leaders of the Hindu community in all 
parts of Bengal, among whom both the orthodox and the 
if advanced lay considerable stress upon the purity of their Aryan 
B, , descent: it would appe^ in some measure to scientific men in 
Europe, and the results would command whatever political value 
i: , may attach to the demonstration that a given population either 
is or is not com^sed of homogeneous ethnic elements. 

% Starting with this general idea, I wrote to Professor Flower 
explaining the nature of the inquiry on which I was engaged, 
and the particular difficulty which I desired to overcome, and 
' asked foy his ^vice isis to the character and number of the 
; measnremeuts to be tak^, the apparatus which should be used, 
j and the forms in whi<jh the tosulte should be recorded. In a 
letter ‘discussing the subject very thoBEOu|;hly, Professor 
Hower was good Cnou^ to give me'most ValnaMe genewd 
advice as to the mbst profftable Ijne of inquii^ to adopt, while 
for Mler ^tructions eoneeiiiing the inode of operations to be 
I = followed in detoil he referred me to the exhaustive work, “ LeO 
f? EI4ments d’Anthropolc^e G^ngrale,” by Dr. Paul Topinaid, 
|r Professor of the School of Anthropology, and S^sretary to the 
> Anthropological > Society of Paris. Haviim satisfied mysdf 
that Profe^ot Topinard’s instructions for ^ aTitig with living 
jsnl^ts, and the instmmmits Bresciih^hy h^ Weto l^pHdshle 
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to Xadi^ coaditi^, J pyoeeed«l after mating some espm- ,,7|? 
- yrmffytai' measamments in JBangpny, . to frame a eqmplete j|, 

S^dieme foa givmg effect to hm sptem.^^1^ C 

miitedto Professcoa Flowers and Tt^inard for . x 

after having toeeiited toeir approvd, was sanctioned hy the. J 
aoverameht of Bengal, the servieea of Ciyil ; & 

Babn Kumml Behmi Samanta,^ them attached to the Titot ^ 
Miteiw, h)^ |d^ at my d^posal for. toe pni^o^ ja 

meashiemento. some mqidiie^ee had been ^aned m toe 

; Wking of toe aj^tem to Bengal, prop^^ t 

extending it to otoer parts iff Ind^ .la tfle North-West ft - ^ 

tome^d dudh.»^ ffifired I.yall sanctioned a.M)eeial grant ©t | 
Bs. 1,0# for iostenments, measuring agency, ^ a nne ^ ; 
. s€mes oiifteatonements wefO taken: by Chandi Bu^n, an ex- :y 
papa of the Btoampur Nfoditol Stoool, under the snpryiaon ;; 

& St. J. Q: N^!^d, Inspector of Sehopk fOTOu^, himself a 

.' high nhtoority |lfo castes of that part of Indm A smap, ^ 

iHft Tew intorestimg set of n^uimnente aim t^n m 
toe Pmjab by M HospitstoAssfetant Alanddm, imder toe , 
supervision of Deputy Surgeon-General Stephen. In eveiy 
(■g.<to the measurers were taught the use of Uie instruments by 
me, and were supplied with printed instructaons, defining the 
procedure with extreme minuteness of detail, and discussing 
at. Iength a variety of difficulties which experience had suggested 

^ iMriil he seen that opt of the proposal merely infficated 
by the CausuB Oominissioner to 1882, two distinct hues of 
itoe^h have been ffev^oped, namely : (1), ac ethno^aphic 
. tofluny toto the customs of iOl tribes and cMtes m ^ngal, 

/^iclieither form a substantial proportion of the population ot 

-any district, or though numeqrically tosignihiant, are si^cially 

! toteteSting froan toe-scieutafic point of view; asm (/i) an 
Mithropometiic inquiry according to Prof^sor Topinaid s 
systemf nto certain of toe physical ch^teristics of selected 
tribes and castes in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Ouffii, 
and toe- Paniab. The materials collected under these h^(fe, 
idthough falling lamentably short of what a scientific staiid^ 
i' tofo completeness wonld. demand, have neyertheleto ^ched a 
stiito at. whieh ,it .becomes clear that it would be unwise . 
^ . ^defer . publication any longer in the ho^ of mpre 
'‘fe^vv’ v'i'Ii »'-o ftf.toe 'immetous .problems which prew tor 
f pentoag the., final, pjiblicaiim of toe 

■ ’ '* ■•‘-toeato tehich - toe resolte of Uie 
dij^'l'nisy, fie permitted to say ■■ 
i^ore to®. . ^totop^ V 

g| 
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conclusions which the inqiliry seems to indicate is especially 
welcome. The criticism thus elicited wiU, I am confident, be of 
the utmost service to me in completing the work which still 
remains to he dona 

I have already stated that the anthropometric branch of the 
survey was conducted on the system prescribed by Professor 
Topinard in his “ Moments. d’Anthropologie G^ndrale.” From 
the numerous . measurements suggested by him twelve were 
selected, and to these were added, under Professor Flower’s 
advice, the bimalar and nasomalar dimensions recommended 
by Mr. Oldfield Thomas in his papm* on the Twres Straits 
Islanders published in the "Journal of the Anthropological, 
Institute ” for May, 1885. These f«j«rteen measurements were 
taken for fifteen castes and tribes in Bengal Proper, five in the 
Cbittr^ong Hills, ten in the Darjeeling Hills, ten in Behar, 
seventeen in Chota Nagpore, twenty-thr^ in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, and nine in the Panjab, in all eighty-nine 
distinct groups, comprising nearly 6,000 persons. The results 
have b^n tabulated ,in the usual form, and with certaiu 
introductory and explanatory matter fill two large octavo 
volumes. 

The standard theory of the making of the Indian people is 
well known, and need not be elaborated at length. It is 
believed that a tail, fair-complexioned dohcho-cephalic and 
presumably lepto-Aine race, whom we have now Professor 
Sayce’s authority for calling Aryans, entered India from the 
north-west and slowly fought their way, conquering and 
colonizing down the valleys of the great rivers. At an early 
stage of their advance they came into collision with a black 
snub-nosed race, who were partly driven away into Central 
and Southern India, where we find their descendants at the 
present day, and partly absqrbed by the conquerors. Some 
writOT, notably Colonel Dalton and Mr. J. F. Hewitt, discover 
among t^ remnants of the black race two distinct types or 
groups of Mbes, known as the Dravidian and the !^(dmian^ 
The Dravidians are supposed to have' entered Tndia from the 
north-west; .and the Holarians from the no^h-east, arid Mr. 
HeWitt, in a ^per published in the Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, gbes so far as to spi^ of ffie latter as Mon- 
^Ibid. ' ‘ 

No one can have glanced at the literature of the subject and 
in particular at the Vedic accounts ;^ of the Aryan advance, 
vririiout being struck by Abe ftequent referenced to the noses 
of the j^ple whom tiie Aryans found in poi^e^ion of the 
pMns of Didia. So ifiapres^ w'ere the Aryans with the 
Aortcommgs of their enemies’ noses that th^ bfbm sj^ke p| 

^ ^ ,1' . ri* ' " i f 2 'I ' ■ v ’ v' 
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4 ^ -Sm;Et.^3^ study (if m India. 

ni>srf.ess. m their keen perceptinn of - 

* iiHWM^ee of this feature s^ms almost to anticipate the 
omn Of Br: ClQffignoh that the ; nas^ index ranto^ higher 
‘ as h distanctiye ohwant^ than the kfcatnfe or even than the a| 
cephslh index its^. In taking their h<»e then as the starting ^ 
ipomt Of our wmm analysis, we rimy daan to he Mowing at A 
OTce the most ancient and the most inodern anthofiti^ on the ,g 

anbicct of racial physiognomy. / • *„ 1% 

As measmred^on the living subject, the . nasal mdhx counts ,.# 

^ the relation Of the, iriaxinwim breadth of the nose at its bare 
-butMde ae n^lails to its total hdight fiOiri the riaSal sp™f w k 
W rOot., JfrkexiAes^in tbefotoof a percent^. ^ 4 ^ 

the nose h«W:toberi at 100 . In a 
'^‘tBevne d'itttttodpol^e” 'ill Januaiy, 188 Golli^w 
rbpbges the f«^lnwn^ clas^fioation and nomenelatare of the 

Wfer,-’' ^ ' '■ ■ ■' ' 
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t:- 


. 

' ..V Hyper lejjtorhine • . 
l>^}torhme . . • . 

Mesorhine . . 
Platyrhine.. 
Hyper platyrhine .. 
Vitia platyrhine 


40 an^^uder. ■■ 
40 to 5 4 0. 

55 to 69-9. 

70 to 84-9. 

85 to 99-9. 

100 to 114-9. 
115 and over. 


; 


• in the, first place it will be oonvenient to distin^ish the 
«s*remottW wliioh are tohe found wiUun each of the three 

head of piaty^e. the following are 

f V Jtaie. Pishiriti; plso called' Santia or 

Ssaml Paharia; of ^ northern hills of the 
... tV ’ Saiit8l.Prirgrifaas, a very peculiar tribe nsuaUy 

? ■ datoed as Dravidian •■; 

■ 100 M&l Pahams (distinct from tbe tribe last 

jnentioned)'inhabiting the southern hills of the 

. . flame district .. ^ 

2 l'Karwas, a wild and shy tribe of Chotaka^re 
' -tOO.Muadas. one of the most characteristic Kolanan 
- tribre of Chbta Nagpore 

L... m . a ■ 
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92-5 
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•?! sifiyhriOf>;6hpte Jfagpore, iJravidian.. 
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80 Pathans of the Panjab 

80 Sikhs of the Panjab ... 

33 A’s^ans, a trading caste of the Panjab ... 

60 Biloehes of Biloehistan ... ... ; 

Under the head mesorhine we have : — 

19 MaehhiSj a fishing caste of the Panjab ... 

100 Kayasths, the writer caste of Lower Bengal ' ... 
100 Bengal Brahmans ... .... ... 

27 Aroia,,a trading caste of the Panjab claiming 

equity with the Khatris ... ... 

- 36 Til^tans of Sikkim 

26 Babhans of the NortE-West Provinces 


Eetuming to the platyrhine group, I wish to lay special 
stress upon the fact that aU the tribes included in it are 
perfectly compact and vigorous aggregates. AU are strictly 
endogamous, three have a strong communal organisation of 
their own, and none show any signs of dying out or of becoming 
absorbed into other groups. Although a trained observer may 
sometimes be able to distinguish members of particular tribes, 
aU the six tribes which I. have mentioned conform in the main 
to a single physical type which is absolutely different from that 
of the average Hindu of the plains of Northern India. Putting 
aside for the moment the minor tribal characteristics which 
skilled observers profess to be able to detect, it may safely be 
said that the. people. I have mentioned are aU of very dark 
complexion, the colour of the skin ranging from dark brown to, 
a peculiar charcoal-like black, which is very striking. Iheir 
stature is low and their buUd' is sturdy. Their appearance, in 
fact, is precisely that of the black,- noseless, squat Dasyus 
deMiribed in the Vedas, It may be added that they appear to 
have great powers of reasting jungle fever, that inost of, them 
e®y^te yeadfly to the Hidiatt tea districts erf Assam and to. the 
We^ Indt^, the vsrmk of opehirg up the remote and 

j»e®t unhe*dthy t^ itotationspf Assam hasb^ doneby them 


In re^e^ Qi ceitam ediarimtei&tic custoams plaiyiiiine 
group are eqi^y distinct ^pa the h^fe and ^tennediate 
strata erf the population. Their system of emigamy is: based 
upon totems, not on &e eponymous ot local groups whieh we 
find a few stages higher up. As a, rale their daughters are 
married ^ adults ; a bride-price is paid; and there are no signs 
of the bride^pom-price so common among the higher castes in 
’India Widows are allowed to maHry agmn.and.m nm^y 

'^peqt^tpmany tbeMate husband's yotmgepbr« titev iUirpree 
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is li^ed, Withe msm axe ehaiacM^ 

by ©^^Ribl# lasitgr, Their reli^pa is the tyj^ whiebi J ot v 
want of a better name, we may call animistic, ite leading idea 
beiu<r tliat. man is compassed about by a multitude qf powera (1 
prefer not to call them spirits) mostly destructive and indevolent, 
which require , constant propitiation in some matenal form. , 
This is the real working belief of the six tri^ which I have 
name/1, though two of them— the Bhuiyas and Kharwars— have 
added to it a sl^t and partial veneer of Hinduism. 

The leptorhine and mesorhine groups include, with two 
exceptions, the social a^gates among which we should 
/acie expect to find the largest revival £ Aryan cha^tenstics. 
The exceptions are the Lepclias and Tibetans of Sikkim, the 
former of whom are leptorhine at 67-2, while the latter sue 
mesorhine at 71-4. For both groups, however, the nas^malar 
index prescribed by Mr. Oldfield Thomas denotes their Mongo, 
lian origin, and places them ontsitte the Indian series of groui»., 
For the rest the only point deserving special notiM ^pears to 
be the hi<di likoe in tlie mesorhine group taken by the Brahmans 
and KayMths of Benj^. This seems to bear out the tradition^ 
account of the north-western origin of these castes and to refute 
the not unc omm on opinion that they axe mainly of non-Aryan 
descent The latter conjeeture indeed app^ to rest u^n no 
more solid basis than the general imprewion ft^the ^ng^ 
Brahmans are an a olaas darker than .the Brahmans of the 
Hortb-West PrevineeA . The impression may he cotr^ but 
colotir is hard tojndge, and no satisfactory means of ^rdmg ite 
/ gradations.iias-aa far as 1 kaow.y^ beendewffled,. Summing up 
the entire'body, of evidance .fuiuisbed by the nasal index we 
may any that it ditehlrehea the existence in India of two widely 

distinct types, the one platyrhine to a degree closely appmching 

■ to the negro, and the other leptorhine m much the same 
measure as the population of Southern Europe. Between these 
extremes we find a number of intermediate types, the physical 
characteristics of which suggest the inference that they must 
have ariwn from , the intermixture of members of the cxtrelne 
types and their descendants. It is true that the rigid enforc^ 
iK of tlie caste principle at the present day renders any su^ 
-intermixture impossible, but it may be gathered from the 

aceoun* of the caste system given m the so-eaM Institut^ of 

d; tiud the, rule qf endogamy was lees stringent in eariier 

thosb sfsristtcs of the nasal ibdex 

«t8i 4he of .-fioW ^ 
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jr; i»eeedence and secondly the character of the exc^^ons snb- 
, divisions by which the matrimonial arrangements of every caste 
J' are regnlat^ Take the fifteen castes of ^ngal Proper, the two 
castes of Behar, the seventeen castes of Chota Nagpore, and the 
||V t^enty-thifee castes of the North-West Provinces for which this 
index has been measured, arrange them in the order of the nasal 
^ index, putting the lowest or most leptorhine index at the top, 
"I" and it will be found that the order thus arrived at corresponds 
substantially with the order of social precedence. Everywhere 
Mi, the Bradiman Kayasth and Bajput stand at the top of the list ; 
» everywhere the Chamar and Musahar are at the bottom. 
SJ; Within certain geographical boundaries it may be laid down at 
; least as a working hypothesis, if not as an absolute law, that the 
1 ^’; social position of a caste varies inversely as its nasal index. I 
say within certain boundaries, because the figures for the nine 
^ castes measured in the Panjab do not a]^>^ to conform to the 
^ rule. But with r^ard to the Panjab it is possible that fuller 
inquiry may show either that the same law holds good, or that 
. its disappearance marks the limit beyond which there has been 
X;''. little or no intermixture with the platyrhinp type. The existing 
4 '- statistics sue clearly inadequate. I may explain that the Panjab 

t government were in such extreme finsincial difiBculties when my 
inquiries were going on that they were unable to give any 
' smsistance or even to pay for the necessary instruments, and I 
M- . bWe the few figures we have to the exertions' of Dr. Stephen, 

, Ssmitary Commissioner of the Pahjab and the volimtary labour 
*1 i Alauddin, a Civil Hospital-Assistant in Lahore. 

; . The correspondence between the nasal index and the character 
jrf .tiie exc^amous subdivisions of various castes is equally 
In flio course of the ethnographic survey, specM 
t^qn to ascertain these groupings, and long lists of 
^ ffittobs^jOthbeh atranged and classified for publication. These, 
as I shall afterwards have occasion to explain, are proliably the 
most valuable social data that can now be collected. For the ■ 
JHwent I have only to point out that in Bengal ProjKjr (».stes 
, with a platyrhine index have toteraistic ex.ogamons divisions ; 

that castes with indices between 85 and 80- have a mixture of 
■ totemistic eponymous and local groups ; the tendency being as 
Mr. Andrew Lsing has. excellently e.xprcsBed it, for the totem te 
. “ slongh off,” as the caste goes up in the world ; that .castes with 
indices between 80 and 75 have a mixture of local and epony- • 
mous sept-names, and that castes below 75 have eponymous 
septs. In Behar and the NwUi-West Provinces, the totem is 
./ not so prominent, the influence of the' higher ct^es has been 
stronger, and eponymous groups are. -found associated with 
..b%luur indices than is the case m. BengaL- Coraveisely m Chota 
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Na«nx)Te tb« totem-groups hold their own undisputed down to 

annex’ of 79, and possibly lower. These variations admit ot . 

being readily accounted for by reverence to Imil conditions, but 

I will not attempt to analyse them further here. Enoug 

sSd to -prdve that a high average nasal index'is usual ) . 1 
Tiiav even say invariably, found along with low soc^ position 
and totemistie subdivisions, while conversely a low index denotes 

high social. rank and a system of ‘ ^^dex 

Keference has already been made to 
devised by.Mr. Oldfield Thorny, as a suhsUtute for 
iHftwei’s naso-malar angle, and described in Mr. Ihoniass paper 

in the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute tor May, 188 
In Senteraber 1886, Ihofessor Flower kindly drew my attention to 

!StoSori,.nethodby»lucl.tler<>Utw»p»^^e™.^^^ 

of a Mongolian or Caucasian . element can be ^ ^ 

wadded, “ If you can apply it to 

• and then see if the character crops out m any of the 

of Central India, I shall be greatly \ Se 

snecial point, the supposed affiiuty of the latter w 

MongohJ^^iaces. I wduld prefer this to KTShy- 

i plafcyopy is certai^y fF diaractenstic than brae y 

tectexhwSn takenfor castes »nd 

^ i^har^d the North 'WSst-Frownc^^ 17 

Baoch. Il7^in ¥®he M 

K L the ChiiteaoBe Hifls on the other hand, the 
W ^ »xT»f»5 the Chakmas of 106-4, wMc he 
.IX^f £.Magh8 iA 107-7.. Of. the Daiplmg tribe* the 
Mu avetage^6-9. the Khmhus 107-1, 

Wnrtv nine Tibetans of Tibet yield an average index ot 108 ». oo 
'SSSrf S A 19 Til«.tons»tBhuto 109.1. 

J Hi JIew»M,wlw elum to be the ahongmto Nepal, show m 

iwwfo^ of im-o In Bengal the Mkl Fahmria.have au jiiu«=^ y* 

• the Kajbansi or K^hh.> 

' vS iarge.tribe tecenUy promoted to to 

' n^nd^of 110-8 -Seventeen tribes of Cliota Nagpore ^eld to, 

■ 107 ’^ - ^ 
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«■ northern frontiers a fringe of brachycephalic races; intercourse 
with whom is more or less frequent according to the means of 
^ . communication available at different seasons, the occasions^ for 
' trade, and the varying political relations between the hill trib^ 
and the dwellers in the plains. We observe also, among certain , 
' of the Bengal castes, a distinct tendency towards brachycephaly, 
winch shows itself in the Mahommedaia and Chaud^ of 
Eastern Bengal (indices- 78*0 and 78‘1), is - more distiftstly 
marked in the Kayasths (78-3), and reaches its maximum in 
the Bengal Brahmans (78-7). Bengal, then, taken as a whole, 
exhibits a high range of mesaticephaly verging on brachy- 
cephaly. On the north-west and west of Bengal Proper lie 
Behar and Chota Nagpore, both mesaticephalic with a tendency 
towardsdolichocephaly; but in the case of Behar, the Brahmans, 
unlike thcae of Bengal, belong to the latter or dolichocephahe 
tvT*e, while in Chota Nagpore the wilder non-^iy^ 
the most dolidiocephalic. Further up the Ganges valley the 
: . pootde of the North-West l^vinces are whoUy dolichocei>hahc, 
and: the same may bp' said- of the Panjab, with the exception of 

trans-Indus people, likp the Pathan and Biloch. 

These facts seem to afford some ground -for the conjecture 
t bqt the peculiar and characteristic type of feature which dis- 
the hi^ castes of Bengsd Proper from the corres- 
TaTilrri of society in Northern and Western India may 
hednclo.' im isd^Sion of non-Aryan* Wood, derived, not from 

qfi Central andSootiem India; huV frenn the brachy- 

• he noticed is t}^’ the dWichocephaly so 

■’ 'edn^eh^ ia-ther ISlojrtfeyFest Provincee, m^ be a niark of 
• 'Aryan' non-Aryan, 'descent according, to the sotAd standing 
< w W caste m The Brahman of the North- 

Prbviooee is ddichoBephalic at 73*1, the Kol of the same 
area at 7'2’4; but it is impossible to suppose that the. two 
■j. 'gtoups have derived this characteristic from the same souiw, 
and tlie prevalence of dolichocephaly among the unquestionaWe 
non-Amns of .Chota Nagpore seems to afford a clue to the 
' -difficulty. The Kol gets Ws long head from the non-Aryan races 
to whom las cWour and the proportions of Eds nose affiliate him. 
While -tte Brahman’s dolichocephaly comes to him from the 
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it 'idt' a.'biief -.Bothw .here; : 'Guvkbt's facial as- 
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of the firat hecanse it expresses exclnsiyely an ethnic 
, oharacteristicy and the data which it furni^^ are not correlated *1 
, to any other character. I may add that Professor Topinard’s 

.goniometer, several of which have been made for me by Collin, 1 

of Paris, is an instrument of great accuracy, easy to work, and 
not at all liable to get out of order. . 

I select from &e mass of data^ available the following cases' I 
‘ of low and high averages : — ' ' i 

' . ' HroH. 

a^ofOhitfeMngHiBfl .. 63-5 Gigarof JPanjab .. 70-7 I' 

IJaliominedaatrf Eastern Bengal 6a-7 Sikh .. .. .. ... 1 

X^hanfDaijeeling Hills .. 641 .fiaocK .. . " yn-s f 

.&yB8feo£B«^ .. 642 Eajpnt of N.W.P. .. i.' 69-6 

Bhnmjrf^o^NdgpOTe 64 3 Brahman of Behar and IT.W.P. 68-7 t 
^Kbetan of Kbet ... .. 64'4' Brahman of Bengal .. 67'1 -'j-/ 

It will be seen that the half-dozen highest average indices 
include three- tribes of the Panjah and north-west frontier, and 
the Eajputs and Brahmans of the Ganges vaUey. , The other ^ 

.group is a curious medley of races among which it is diBScult f 

10 accost for the pr^ce of the Bengal Kayasths, a caste of f 

fairly high social position and considerable intellectaal attain- 
ments. • % 

The figures (rf stature are very interesting, but I have not f'- 
^ace to devote to them more than a few passing lemaiks. The ^ 
low^t average stature, 156-2 centimetres, is found among the 'I 
oervile weaving caste of Chota Nagpore ; the highest^ 17l;6, 

-among the Sikhs. The nine Panjah castesgive an average of 168'4- 
twenty-three castes of the North-West Provinces show 163-5 • 5 

^.of ^har, 163-0; fifteen of Bengal, 162-0; ten of the Bar- I 

: of Chota Nagpore, 160-2 ; five of 'I 

‘ ^ H3l8, 159-2. In coimection with'the 4atistiG8 ^ 

# h^ht, I venture to draw attiention to the height and wei^t '? 
.index, which shows the number of grammes per centimetre of V 
neighh and thus serves to distinguish certain types of figure. 'S 
Apm selecting extreme cases, I find that the Munda tribe of 
•Chote Nagpore toVe m average index of 372-6, and the Tibetans 
of Si^m, 370-7, while the trading Khatri caste of the North- 
Westlfrovinces show 290-7: The Sikh index is 320-2, the Lepcha, » 
350-5, the Gumng, 331-6. . £ 

The foregoing analyas enables us to distinguish three main 
types m the population of India at tiie present day, viz t 
I. A leptorhme, p^opic, dolichocephalic type, of tall stature, 2 

light '^bmldj long and narrow face^ compsmtiv^ fair f 

complexion, and high facial angle. Tlus type is most % 

marked m the Panjah. Their exogamous groups are ■ 
.eponymous; nafiies of Vedie saints or heroes, ■. 

: ■ . . w' 2 ' ' 
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- . . Santal ... 110‘6 

Munda 111*3 

Oraon ... 113-6 

Bhumij ... 113*8 

As r^ards the known Mongolian tribes of the northern and 
north-eastern feentier, and the apparently Aryan races of the 
Panjab, the naso-malar index gives very clear and satisfactory 
residts. Unlike most measurements taken on the living subject 
it appears to admit’ of comparison with cranial indices such as 
those given by Mr. Oldfield Thomas in the paper already referred 
to. I may venture, however, to surest th^ the clarification 
proposed by Mr. Thomas into — 

Platyopic = races having indices below 107*5, 

Mesopic = „ „ „ 107-5 to 110*0, 

Pro-opic = „ „ „ above 110*0, 



% may require reconsideration, in view of the fact that the superior -t 

5 limit of the index appears from the Panjab figures to run in f 

r individual cases as high as 125 and over. In order to include ^ 
'SV such tmquestionably Mongolian types as the Gurung iribe of | 
K Nepal, I should be inclined to extend platyopy to 109*9 or 110, | 

w to reckon mesopy from 110 to 112*9, and to count only indices 'M 

Z , of 113 and over as pro-opic. But it is perhaps premature to 

make any proposals of this sort until further data have been ' f 
collected. i 


The bearing of the naso-malar index on the problem of the 
racial afBnities of the black races of Chota Nagpore and Central 
and Southern India needs to be considered in the light of its 
relations *to the cephsdic and nasal indices. Judging from the 
|s ' - naso-malar index tdone, one would be inclined to say that the 
hypcfiltei^ of thmr Mongolian origin might be tenable. But 
w&tt ft is observed that a low naso-malar index, wldoh in the 
¥ D^ediog afrd Chittagong tribes is always associated with a 
I brai^jrc^halie eraninm, oOcurs among the so-called Dravidians 
I and £d£iian^' in connexion with dolichocephaly and, inesati- 
I cephaly tend^ towards dqlichoceph^y, aiid that tho most 
dolichocephaKe ty^ are also those which have the lowest n^o^ 

& malar index, ft is dear that, ^me- other explanation of their 
§ tendency to platyopism must be sought for. This concltpion is 
strengthened by the difficulty of reconciling their extremely dark 
if- colour jmd their na^ index approaching to that of the N^ro 
|; .L with the theory of their Mongolian descent 
f i With the cephalic index I will deal ve^ briefly, and will 

i " cmdeavonr to abstain from reciting figure. Taking Bengd 
• Proper as our starting point, -we fiiS op. tim eastran and : 

TOfcXX. ■ 
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n. A platyrHne, mesopic oif iieaiiy.platyopic, doKchocephaHc 
. ,ty^, ^low statjire, tMck-set tek com- 

T T>fs js most idi^tmct in Ckota Ifagpore and the 
- Cfentaral'^roYincea. Its sections are- toteimstic, like 
’ ■ thos§ of North American Indians-^tiiat is, tliey mn 

namef of animals, plants, or artificial objects, to all of 
1 . which Some fOftn Of taboo applies. . .. . 

ITT. A mesorlunO, plat7opic, iHachycephalic ^^pe of low or 
medium statnfe, sturdy build, yellowish complexion, 
broad face and low faci^ an^e. -This type is found 
along the northern and eastern frontiem of Bengal. 
Their cxogambns groups are very curious, being mostly 
nick-names of tlio supposed founder of the sept, such 
as “ the fat man who broke the stool,” and others less 
fit for publication. 

Assuming-that these three types may bC taken to represent 
so many distinct races or stocks, the question then arises, can 
we in any' way account for tliem or aflihate them to other known 
families of mankind ? In the case of the bracbycephalic and 
platyopic type no difficulty presents itself. All of the groups 
which come within this category arc demonstrably of more or 
less pronounced Mongolian descent ; and we may conveniently 
call th^ Mongoloid. . The type, as I have already remarked, is 
essenthilly alrontier, type, and its influence can in no case be 
trsc^ 1 ^® interior of' India. The Koebh or Kajbansi, a 

Imge tribe of ' Bengal,' who now p 6 »e as an , outlying' branch of 
", the'. 'Bajpufe, 'are indeed wmmonly topposed to hUve some strain 
of Mangbhu^ blood among them, but I doubt whether this 
.' t^nidoAf® well founded. A slight deg^ of platyopy is, it is 
trap,. with among them, but this may equally well he 
addoiinted for on the supposition of their affinity to the platy- 
•rhine type: 

SpecaM interest attaches to the leptorhine dolichoceplialic type 
in view of Herr Karl Penka’s recent advocacy, in “ Origiiics 
Ariacafe” and “Die Herknnft der Arier,” of the possible Scahdinar 
;viiut origin of the Aryans. If it be accepted that Herr Penka 
■ has proved the typical Aryan to be dolichocephalic, there would 
<^)eem to be some '^rounds for believing. 'that in the dolicho 
' ^ Tft ^iirhinfc type of the Panjab and noffth-westein 

we may recognise tl>e desq^dante of 
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wmplexion are moreover still to be found, as Penka has pointed 
out, and as I myself have seen, among the Kafirs from beyond 
the Panjab frontier. Any way the strikihg preponderance of 
dolichocephaly in the Panjab. and the North-West Provinces 
and its gradual increase as we travel up the Granges valley 
towards the traditional Aryan tract, tend both to strengthen 
Penka’s hypothesis and to enhance the credibility of early Indian 
legends, ^ese facts go also to show that Penka is mistaken in 
supposing that the Indian branch of the Aryans became brachy- 
cephalic.oh their way to India. .Had this been so, the dolicho- 
cephaly which now distinguishes them- could only have been 
derived from crosses with the bl^k race, and the Aryans could 
.hardly have become dolichocephalic in this way without ^o 
becoming platyrhine. , 

Turning now to the platyrhine type we niay observe that the 
figures show the current distinction between Dravidians and 
Xolarians, on which stress has been laid by Dalton and others, 
to be a purely linguistic character not corresponding to any 
appreciable differences of physical type. We may claim there- 
fore for these data that they have accomplished the task set 
before himself by Mantegazza in his " Studu sull’ Etnologia deU’ 
India,” and “ erased the Dravidian colour from the ethnic (fiiait of 
India,” though not precisely in the manner contemplated by the 
Italian anthropologist. The hypothesis of the porth-eastem 
origin of the so-called Kolarians urged by Colonel Dalton and 
recently advocated by Mr. J. F. Hewitt, must also be abandoned 
as inconsistent with the dolichocephalic sktdl of the typic^ 
representatives of the group. Whatever the Kolhs may be, 
they certainly are not a Mongoloid race. 

The remarkable correspondence between: the gradations of 
type as brought out by certain indices and the gradations of 
sockd precedence further enables us to conclude that com- 
' race, and notj as has frequently been arguedj COJra- 

mkmUy fkea^dom, is Qxq rerd determining principle, the true 
mttsa Amkrns, of the caste system. . Everywhere we find hi gh 
social position associated with a obtain physical type and 
conversely low social position with a nuuk^y different type. 
The conclusion thus suggested is confirmed by evidence derived 
from the tdraiacter of the exogamous divisions. Divisions of 
: a totemistic and therefore more primitive character occur amozig 
tribes of a lower social position and of lower physical type, 
while divisions taking their names from saints or heroes, which 
indicate a more advanced stage of social development, are Tnftt. 
with in endogamous aggregates of higher physical type and 
■higher social position. It is difficult to see how thjs state of 
:;things< could have resulted firom the operation of the piiaciple 
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laid down by Mr. Ne&field in his sketch of the Caste System 
of tlie North-Western Provinces and Ondh, that function and 
function alone has determined the formation of the endogamous 
groups which in India are called castes. Moreover, had the 
latter principle been the, true motive power of the system, it is 
hard to understand why within a limited area subject appa- 
rently to similarsocial influences, we should find a large number 
of castes all followiiig the occupation of ^riculture in precisely 
the same way, but nevertheless in^ting vigorously upon the 
ftSBfinti^ l dificrencra of blood which in their view' render inter- 
marry^ a thing impdssible and incsoneeivable. The subject- 
is too large and too intricate for me to attempt any detailed 
exposition of it here, and I must Content myself with merely . 
stating in general terms the conclusion which- the recent 
measurements appear to indicate, viz., that the Indian caste 
system is a'h^hly developed expression of the primitive 
principle of tdboo wMch emne into play when the Aryans first 
came into peaceful contact with the platyrhine race which we 
may provisionally' call Dtavidian. • This principle derived its- 
iuiriftl force from the sense of efiflerence of race as indicated by. 
diflerence of colour, and its great subsequent development has 
been -dne'to 'a series of .fictions ly which differences of occupa- 
tion,. differeiu^ . of religion, chan^ of habitat, trifling 
divergencie# est^i^hed stand^ 'of custom, have 

diflbrences of blo^ and 
^ven'rise.to the fojiU^ . bf 'an eucflesB variety ,of 
imdeabhiitoUs of sciri^ of., the 

he periirittedln lEumlyse very 
^ tire - Bf^gdir oas^ of W estern 

'r .l^';l§agdi have a.fiasffl ind« of 80'5, and ar cephalic index of 
Their facial angle is M??. They stand at the bottom of 
Hindu SWad system, and.'no meihberof the upper or middle 
: dasses can t^ water frOin their hands. Their exogamous sub- 
' dxriskws aie parily totemislic, and partly eponymous, the latter 
having been borrowed from the low Brahmans who 
■ to their spiritual necessities as an outward and visible 

j^ftwilwrent ih. the Hmdu system: In the district of 
^ atruct^ .Of caste Beems' to 
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Min tioir J^yelihood by fishing, making gunny b^s, weaving 
eottofi, and preparing tbe red powder {ahir) Used in the Holi 
festival. The Bagdi fisherman uses the ordinary cirenlar cast- 
net, but swings the net round his head before casting it', a 
practice which is supposed by the regular fishing castes of 
Bengal — Tiyar, Mai and KaiWlta — to be peculiarly dis- 
honourable. Of the other sub-castes— there are nine in all — the 
Machhua and Mallametia derive their name from fishing ; the 
Kusmetia are called after the Kusa grass ; the Ojha are, or are 
supposed to have been, the priests of the tribe. Among the Bagdis 
of Orissa the grotesque tale is told how, once upon a time, the 
gods being assembled in council, a goddess suddenly gave birth 
to three sons, and feeling embarrassed by the situation, hid the 
first under a heap of tamarind {terUvI) pods, the second in an 
iron pan, and the third under a hermit’s staff. From these 
vicissitudes of their infancy the children got the names which the 
sub-castes descended from them still bear. To us this apparently 
foolish story is of interest as marking the , transition from the 
tribe to tlie caste. It can only have arisen when the Bagdis 
had ip some ineasure cast in thfleir lot with Hinduism, and had 
b^n.to fed the want of a mytiucal pe^gree of the orthodox 
type. The mention of the tamarind pods in particulawfumishes 
an excellent example of a myth devi^d for the puipoM cf giving 
a respectable explanation of the totemistic fiame Tentnha. 

Within the sub-castes ^aiit are a number of - exc^amous 
sections, among which may be mentioned Kddxtk, the heron ; 
Ponkrishi, the jungle cock ; SedrisM, at SdlTndMt, the sdZ fish ; 
Pdtriski, tile bean ; and KaeJiefiap, the tortoise. The totem is taboo 
to the members of the section — that is to say, a K^bak Bagdi 
may not kill or eat a heron ; a Patrishi, like the Pythagoreans 
according to Lucian, may not touch a bean. 

.It is difiieult for the average European to realise. the golf 
wHch separates the Bagdis and the platyrhine group below therti 
from the higher castes of Hindu system. In some districts 
these, outcast races, are even excluded from the village schools, 
and everywherhthi^.are looked npon as belonging to a different 
family of inaoj^d. ^ . 

In condusidh, 1 will statp'briefiy what appear to be the most 
important results tvhich ^0 recent inquiries tend to bring 
out. — 

I. They show that India is a peculiarly favourable fidd for 
anthropometrie researches. The caste system, by prohibiting 
marriage outside the caste group, practically eliminates the 
element of m^tissage or crossing, wldch Topinard, Gollignoii^ and 
other observers notice as confusing and impeding anthropometric 
obseryations 'in Europe. In o^er respects ako India hqs gi^ 
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advantages. The number of subjects available is virtually un- 
IJuiited, and observations can be repeated and tested ad libUum. 

The wilder races, such for instance as the Kols, are strong 
and numerous, and have not l)een aflected by contact with 
European civilization. They are readily accessible, inteipreters ' 
can be easily obtained, and the scientific inquirer, even if he 
know no Oriental language, would have little difficulty in pur- 
suing inquiries on any line he might wish to follow up. I say 
this in the hope that members of this Society may led to 
follow the prevailing fashion of making a winter tour in India. 
To any such enterprising ethnologist I can promise an abundant 
supply of fresh and interesting material. 

II. Secondly, I think we may claim that the , anthropometric 
method, and in particular the combination of that method with 
observations of social usage in the manner I have attempted to 
illustrate, promises to give us a scientific basis for Indian 
ethnology, and to enable us at the clo^e of the next census to 
classify our results on a more or less rational system. It will 
be something if we can establish that the distinction between 
Dravidiau and Eolarian races has reference solely to differences 
of language, and that the two groups belong to the same main 
stock. w 

■ III. Tldrdly, the, inquiiy has drawn attention to the wide 
prevalence. of totemism in India, and to the existence of several 
yeiy .modes of giving effect to the custom of exogamy.’ 

iy.'^t,aisQ. throws ;muhh light upon the practice of infant 
maTTiq gtt'nnd that a yridow jooay not take, a second 

■ ■ It.shows tbat j^ese-oldinanccs— rtbe positive one that, 
bia daughter married before puberty on pain of 
t&jiig hinitolf, and the native (me that a widow, even if 
a^id^S^may'flot.mariy againT-are regarded almost universally 
aa'bad^s of socidl distinction. A caste which observes them 
is in the way of salvation and may hope to rise in the .social 
£K»le; while a caste which disregards them is ranked with the 
''datyrhinC Draradians. Unhappily the form of infant marriage 
■ ^hich ia gftiTimg ground is the l^ngal form, which favours con- 
"6nhuafudiio& .even before puberty, and wbicli tends to produce 
..pte^iaiic^ .at\an,abnarioal}y early , age. It would seem that 
{:.8hdb^'a ciSbBt6iahii^> in the long run lead to physical degenera- 
hcc the mevakmee'of theise special diseases 
l*. jt ! endeavours to alleviate: So al^ 
i' j' ^ inlnlatiiqn 'of-'iw^^ 
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nage remains a monopoly of tJie higher castes, the numher of 
widows — large though it may be — does not amount to a serious 
social evil But an indefinite extension of the prohibition by 
means of the imitative process now so rapidly going is not a 
prospect that can he re^rded with indifference, 

V. Finally, I have a practical suggestion to make which I 
would ask the Coimcil of this Society to take into consideration. 
The British Association has already urgedupon the Government of 
India the des&abiUty of extending anthropometric observations to 
Bombay, Madras, and other parts of India, and has suggested that' 
the ext^mous and endogamous groupings of aJl teibes and castes 
should be recorded in the Census of 1891. This is good, so far 
as it goes^ but I should like to go stiU farther, and attempt to 
initiate a permanent system of inquiry into custom throughout 
India. The system of circulating a set of questions and getting 
persons interested in ethnolt^ to collect replies worked very 
well in Bengal, and I see no reason why it should not he extended 
to other parts of India. It would cost the Government next to 
nothing, and it offers the only prospect of ascertaining and 
•recerdiog a mass of interesting and instructive usage, which the 
spread of Brahmanism, favoured as it is by the extension of 
railways, is tending to obliterate. I prdpose then that the 
questions used in Bengal, which were based on those drawn up 
by a committee of the Anthropological Institute in 1874, should 
be revised by the Council with reference to Mr, Frazer’s excellent 
series of quesUons and the various continental guestionTMires, mid 
that we should then approach the Government of India with a 
scheme for circulatihg them in India and collecting replies for 
the entire continent. In almost every district I believe we 
i^ould find men ready to take up the work, and the data thus 
ceSected would be <rf the utmost value. 
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Discussion. 


DrJ .G, B. LoNQSTArr enquired whether, in the case of th'e 
exogameus subdivisions described as existing in the Bagdi caste, 
the. name of the subdivision went by the male or by the female 
side ; whether; for example, the children of a father belonging to 
the heron group and a mother belonging to the tortoise group" 
would be herons or tortoises. 

Dr. LniTHKa and Dr. G arson also joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Rislet explained that in all the exogamous groups which 
bad come to his notice in Bengal the designation of the group, 
whether totem, eponym, or local name, descended in the male 
line, so that the children of a heron man by a .tortoise woman 
would be herons and not tortoises. Traces of female kinship 
nxist farther east in thq Gossja hills, and somO survivals may 
perhaps be found in Bengal itself. 
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of Prese/nts. 


November 25Tn, 1890. 

: Professor W. H. Flower, C.B., F.E.S., Vice-President, in the 

Chair. 

Siiniites of .the last meeting were read and signed. 

^ The election of Henry Blackwell, Esq., of Milk Street, 
Cheapside, was anhoimce<L 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
; the respective donors . 

• ' . , Foe the Libbabt. ^ 

- Ihrom Mbs. GALiiBBOEE. — ^Un Viaggio a Nias. Di Elio Modi- 
gliani. 

From A. W! Feaots, EBq„C.B., P.RB.— Statement of Ingress 
and Acqatsitionfl made in the . Department pf Entiah and 
* Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography of the Bntisb 

' . Mnsemm in the year 1889. ' ix 

From the Govbehjubbt of Pbeak. — ^T he Perak Government Gasette. 

Nos. 15-18, 20-27 . t. xi. 

From the GovBBMKHira Cbhteal Mnssim, Maueab. — K eport far ■ tne 
year 1889-90., , - 

From the Sbcbitabt of Statb FOB vaB CqwirtBe.— “Vocabniaiy ot 
, thoKiwai. l A ng na^ Britiah:.j!yqw. Oyinc^ ’ , 

SnaoeBtioh Tout of Fly-Biyer.- •. 

of Fly 
ihs^iEivmr; 

Vi;;, CdBSttSct. 

' itaat»FEAij8*iiB«*L-^-S^ of the Colony of New 

;. . . '3aj^and,.lSr *he;y!Barl888. • 

the GEBKtE.CisBlMCBAiT fBe AsTttBOPOi.<wi*, Ethnologik 
' nsj) 'ITiioiBcaMCBn’B.^ArchiV far Anthropologic. Nennzehnter 
■ ■ *■. , Bandi Diittes Viertel jdirsheffc. , 

! ■ Frw» the BsELpir GBsmsonAFT foe AKTHBoreioGiB, 

■ ®B» HbmsobuobtS. — Z eitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 1890. Heft 

^ -:si!it*(t tKd,BrwA PFW Law^df the Tahsils of Moga, 

arm ? wd.;, E; ^Bx^’Rnncis,. Esq.' ; (S^ement 

i ;■ ^ ig ’&ix^’'!olegic^SBrYey 
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Sastem Atisiaralia and Tasmania, ■with special reference ta 
• the fossil flora. By Ottokar Feistmantel, M.D., ' O.M.R.S., 
Sr. S. Wales, &c. 

jjo. 4.^ — The Fossil Fishes of the Hawkesbnry Series at Qosford. 

By Arlhnr, Smith Wood'ward, F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

Bo. 8. — Contributions to a Catalogue of Works, Beports, ^d 
Papers, on the Anthropolc^y, Ethnology, and Geolo^al 
History of the Australian' and Tasmanian Aborighoes. 
Part i. By R. Etheridge,, junr., F.G.S. 

From, the GsoiiOGiCAii Sobybt of New SoiSth WaiiES Defabtjcbst 
OF Mures. — ^Records. ' Vol. i. Part '3. Vol. ii. Part 2., 

ATiTiTial Report of the Department of Mines, -Bew South 

Wales, for the year 1^9. . 

From ^e Authoe.— A l^p Through the Eastern Caucasus, with 
, a chapter on the Languages of the county,. By the Hon. 
John Abercrombyl - 

Was America peopled from Polynesia? A study in com- 

parati've philology. By Horatio Hale. 

•^-‘—Mythology of the Menomoni Indians. By W. J. Hofhnan, 
M.D. 

— — Remarks on Ojibwa BaD Play. By W. J. Hoffman, M.D. , 

— Saint Richard, the King of EngUshm^ and his territory, 
A.i>. 70(1-720. The Celt and the Teuton in Eieter. Paignton, 
Devon- By Thomas Kerslake. 

... -I-- The Hnnza and Bagyr Handbook. Being an introduction to 
a knowledge of the language, race, and coun'trjes of Hnnza, 

* Bagyr, i^d a part of Xasin. In two parts. Part 1. By G- 
W. Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

The Testimony of Tradition. . Bj David MaoRitelne. 

— Customs of Courtesy. By Clarrick MaHery. 

: 'w Lake Dwellings of Europe, By Dr. Robert Munro. 

— -7- Races and Peoples. By Dr. Diadel Brinton. 

. ..‘ ... .-y' An Analysis, of .some. of the Ocular Symptoms. observed in 
j . > so-called Gmmal Parkis. By Charles A. 01ivOT,.M.p. 

— — Dictionary of the Language of the Micmao Indians. By the 
Rev. Silas Tertius Band, D.D.^ L.L.D. 

The Aborigines of Tasmania. . By H. ling Both. Preface 

■ by Edward B. ^Fylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. ^ ^ _ 

— Indications of Betrogre^on in Pre-histone Civilisaticm in 
the Thames Valley. By H. Stopes, F.G.S.,_F.B.ni8t.Soc. 

Trafde and- Coiflmerce in' the Stone Age. By Sir Daniel 

Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E 

Essai d’nne classification d^ Races Humaines, has4e uniqne- 

mont sur les caracteres physiques. Par M. J. Deniker. 

Etnde sur la Retroversion de la TSte dn Tibia, ot I’attitn^ 

hnmainc a I’epoqne qnatemaire. Par L. Manonyrier. 

— — Pregindizi e Supeiutizioni del Popolo Modenese. Con- 
tribuzione del Dott. Paolo Rtccardi. 

Sopra 'un Cranio Deformato. Boto dell Dott. G. Seigi. 

Crani Siamesi. Pel Dott. Q. Sorgi. 
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From the Ahthok. — Iol Ginstiaia salla bnona via e il gindizio au 

Emilio Caporali. . Dott. A. ZnccaroUi. , 

Forma e dimenaioni della Apofiai Coronoide nella Mandibola 

Umana. Testi diLaurca del-Dottor Ceaaro Biondi. 

Salle inaerzioni dei Muacoli Masticatori alia M^dibola e 

sulla Morfolo^a del condilo ncU’nomD. Teati di Lanrea del 

Hotter G. Parigi, - . . „ . 

From the Authobs. — L ea Bacea Exotiqaea a rExpoaition iJniver- 
selle de 1889, Par J. Deuiker et t. Laloy. . 

From the Dirkctoe, Uurrasp States Geological Subvbt. Bnlletin, 
Nos. ^-7. 

— 1- Eighth Animal Report. Parts 1, 2. 1886-87. 

Monographs. Vol. Parts ^ 2. Vol. xvi. 

From the SiiiTHSOiiTAS Ihstitdtion. — C ontributions to Knowledge. 
Vol. xTvi. 1890. 

Smithsonian Beport. 1887. „ tt -i. j 

_ Smithsonian Report. ,1886. Pdrt 2. United States 

National Mnsentn. „ . . -.-tr 

Smithsonian Report. 1887. United States National Mnaenm. 

Proce^nga of the United States National Mnseuin. Vol. 

*Bnllc^ of the United States NatioMl MnMnm. No. 38. 

The Archinplogy of the Potomac Ti^water Be^n. By 

Otis T, Mason. The Palaacdithio Period in the District of 
Columbia. By Thomas Wilson. ^ ^ 

The HumiHi.B«^ of Borden. By OtiB t M^n. 

; J - ChadleB Of the Americam AhongwM. - Mason. 

With Sotes 0 !n the artiiSciaa defoimi*tion of children among 
Sawwe and eiyilissd IptoopjeB. RyDr, J. H. Portm. , 

, :e^-5SLSjbqiogy s^^ “w- 

' the ! Section >«; Steam l^sportation in the 
• UaS^ States N^nal MdSenm for the year ending June dO, 

; . . 1|86, , By J. Elih«i^ - mv T If 

' : From^e ihWUCAN Pous Lop, Somett.— T he Journal of 
‘ American Folk Lore. .Vol. iii. rm, a • 

From the Abthbopological SpiETY or W^hihg^n.— T he American 
Anthropologist. VoL iii. Nob. 2, 3. * u i * i 

From the Rotal Abcmolooical IsB-moTE.— The ArohaBological 

■■ "Jonrnail'.' Nos.' 184-187. 1890. * 4 .: i, 

: F*to:the Royal Scottish Qbogbaphical Society.— T p Scottish 

Ol G^BAFHU BE LlSBO^p-Tnd^S e 

■ liotibe aa P- r A. C. Bin-ges-de Figneaiedo. 
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¥romthe AbchlsolOsical Society or Ageam. — ^Popis Arkeologiekoga 
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®i0 foHowi^ paper waa read .by the Author :- 


I%c Toxjboties ^'Asia Minob. 

. \ By THEODOEE Bent, Esq., MA. 

Tbe study of the habits, cnatoms, and origin of the nornad tribes 
of Asia Biinor is ah exceediogly complicated and difficult one ' 
. There is an undercurrept of . secrecy and mystery about them 
- all, an unnillmgness' to cihnmrimcate to the passing stranger 
..anything about thems(^ves, their customs, and more especially 
ibeir rel^ous, opinions. ■ Outwcutdly, they are aU Mcbammedans, 
though in their wild nomad life they never see either a mosque or 
an imam. Last summer I gave the results (rf my enquiries into the 
religious tenets of theAirnmree who dwell in and around Tarsus^ 
and the secrecy .with which they enshroud their belied. Investi- 
^tions amoi^t the Afshars, the Kizilbashi, and the Yourouk^ 
lead me to imagine that this secret religion is not confined only 
to the Anaairee, but is the religion of nearly all the nomad rac^ 
who , wander to and fro. in the mountainous districts betwe^the 
; lledffi^tanaan and the (kiapi^ 

i-; 13as evetnng 1 will confine myself entirely to the Yourouks, 
and set before yon what anthropological facts I collected whilst 
amongst them, and, I will here bear testimony to the value of 
theanthroiiHdogical “Notes and Queries ” which suggested most 
impropriate questions just at those moments of emergency 
when one’s’ mind assumes a steady blank and refuses to act 
The Yourouks, who inhabit the sputhem coast cd Asia. Minor 
and thehd^tsof theTaTirdb,are of two dustinct races, of migihs 
quite as far apart as the Greeks and the Bulgarians of the 
Balkan penins^. The Turks, however, have not distinguished 
betwexm them, and call them all Youtonks. He first of these 
are called Takhiagee, and principally occupy - themselves in 
wood cutting and charcoal homing. This name is derived from 
the word te^HU, n plank, and refera to their, occupation ; they 
prefer, however, to be called AUeb% the ori^ of which uaine I 
not know. These people are geimiaUy to . be fminid in. such ' 
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uaitB of the diaWct as are covered '«»ith forests, which they are 


strictly pastoral, aw' are found intJieir tents m open spaces, 
or amongst the -low brushwood whidi is suitable m fodder for 

their cattle. • ' - ' , 

Krat of all we will speak of the Takhtagee Yourooks. (Yon- 
rook is derived from the Turkish word y&aroumdc, to wandw.) 
W© ftnm p acio^ them chiefly in Lycia and the coiifines of Pam- 
^ylia. Many them adopt a semi-sedentary life, and dwell 
in huts built of jsough -stone, with walls three or tour feet high, 
and a rodnd thatched roof without central support, reminding one 
formbly of the lound.Tntkoman tente, from which pattern this 

flam of ardhitectuie is doubtless deri'ved. 

The re^ous ideas of the T^ta^ are decidedly peculiar 
and suggestive' of not only theAnsairee of the I^banon, but 
also Of the Yesedee from the dmtrict near Mosul Their belief 
in the teinsmigcation of souls is vetymarked: to them the pea- 
cock is the embodiment of evil, yet it is an animal which may 
rise to a highejr position in a fntnre esdstence. This at once 
coimectB them with the Yesedee, or so-caHcd devil worshippers, 
who, as Dr, Ba%er' relates in his histcoy of the Kestwians, 
^iship U represmtetiCfn of « peacock, Mtitk Taoo^ ot 
TCinpr PeMod^ as flrCy oaU itin th^ secret assemblies, which 
^ ’ ^ of eiSh arjd thftErfcae^ t^^ 
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f^_thatv^ , 
'are • . 

aaseinidies of the ?*- 
^ ^ ^be, like those told 

^/ili;ij^' %1gi^ .^iia:WnnmieB of their enemies. / 
~^il^^B|^wasih like the Shiites of Persia, 
-'not^e^e Soiu^ who wash in the 

■ ^?fC^ trf reHgio«iWem^^^ emifroiitea- f 
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printer, ctwie down to the phuni near the eoast with 

th^ir iBbcks and had& Thk-ia their KisUa, or winter qqartera 
(derived from XmA, winter), as opposed to the Ttuia, or summer 
qimrims (drived fiom Jos, spring). 

Most of the inhaMtants (rf thelow-fying towns and villages 
go up to thumoimtains for their ytula in summer, so that domg 
rids period you can never be quite sure that yOu have got a 
mnuine Yotnouk ox not for year study. Urn Youioufcs are a 


t finer race then the Takhtage^ lirim of limb and seldom und^ 
r six feet in he^t. 

, Scone ol have adopt^ a 8emi>8edentary life for three 
m^ths of rife year, dwedixig in hovels erected out of ancuent 
. min^ in the tombs of the ancient Greeks, but as soon as spring 
comes thdr abodes become uninhabiteUe firom vermin, mxi they 
b^aln themselves a^n to their tents. They are an exceedingly 
peaceful and law-«bidii% race, h gr^ contrast to tifeir neigh- 
bours the A]^8r% Komds, and Gireassians, whose habitat is 
more tothe ieast^andthe Ttwks look upon. th^ as the policemen 
ot the moontaina^ and they are always leadf to give information 
ccmcerning the thefts and smuggling of the less peaceful tribes, 
several instances of which came under our notice. ' 

The natural abode of the Yonronk is ins black goat’s-hair tmit, 

with the camel pack-saddles built round for a wall and the 
fmnil^y matores^ Sinead m the midst; his life is occupied in 
looking after his flocks, and according to the season he moves 
ftom one pasture to another. 

Their year they divide into three seascms-^mely. Fas, spring, 
.five months; &iis, summer, four memths; and winter three 
, months, which they again subdivide into three parts. (1) 
I Kmffm. fifty diys ; (2X KaradM, black winter, ten days ; and 
^3) OTO soopdi, Msffcli, or the op^iii^ 

, Tha wte a fine^ active race, insensible to fatigne and hard- 
riiip, taU and strong unth open countenances, nsually dark bail- 
^ Bf^Mer complexions tiisn moat oti^ tribes in Asia Minor' 
3^y dress in loose eottmi clothes, and thw women do not vml 

t^ fecea, infants tii^ swaddle, finthint^ round the 
: chdd s body a r^ ornttmumg earth heated with a stone; but 
infant offlrfsJity is encomous; amemgst Iheai. Kearly evmy 
wmow has had a lszge&mily,mf which only two or tfai^ 
Burvivft Hence tiie survival of the fittest, and the h^thy 
livM they lead cmitribate to the finenitea of the race : they also 
^riy bmd the mfanf s hea«t for what purpose I do not know. 
We found a conridecable percentage ot idiots amongst tlmm 
Wb<m ttey treat with snpeist^otts care; and many instances 
, w anoartoon in the shape of infants wilhoat anas, a wrong 
Ir^nnmler of fingms, One man, from the vili^ of 
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2f2 Ymnmks of Asia Minor. 

Ti« IB T hear eeiau^ to Europe to e;^bw J^8eIL . .. 

IHeesa^ afe^^^HHaon! arpongst them, .**^^^* 

th^SsTdeeSe they W p patieat m tta 

treat %ith pottliiees toS decoetione of monntaiB hCT^. 

Their intetcoxiTse with tlie of YoWite 

a well-to-do <u&en of some town furnishes P ^y of 1,. 

with flocks hy contract ; the Yourouk to provide so many 
S mSk cheL Sr. &«-. what milk is , , 

over the hair &c., and the contractor agrees also to keep np 

Their communi- 

“Si foSJ'LSiy^aSSive to the eOBOtpr a»jr tw ; 

ov^liS ioir fitM »»»««>> t”*”. **»5' *“*2^ 

S Amto. .nd the vdloys of thte ,«rt .<>' 

rich iB ton, atinight Cr-lroe. need tot nutate ; then tta, lay tate 

whdetiacte *'’!X ““T- ’tl* filJfhlSt S 

flocks and noliing is so destructive to timber as Ae habit they 

W of topSng ^ fir trees ne^ the root for the tui^tme. 

A deep nof^ » cut, and the turpentine all 

n ibAitIo thia tree is' cut dowp. and the wood in the yioiniiy 

f nt^SntheirSSc' efedam to make theirheehives, and- 
and- the ^^ity of inhabitants makes the dtetroction rf tim^ 

• Ss^B; Satitisa sfeady destruction If slow, and must m 

the end ruin the forests of the country. - „ 

In his mountain wanderings the Yourouk has regular 'visitors 
at stated times. Tlie goat and sheep merchant comes in the 
^itetohas lte> teotln a oeotrd pteo, aite mth the b« men 
Sf tKbe around him on enshions, smokes his n^^hili and 
ha^I^ rf S boiling in the embers, and buys from those 
^0 aS wiUing to sell. When he has amassed as many as he 
. S manage, he sets off to the nearest town to- 

' ^£y\re"?SSmcl-hroedei8. and produce the valuable 
■y (rfS'PaiiKom®*®® ^ AsiaMinor and knovra as the loul^ , 
between the Bactrian and the Syrian; ^ 
j^AHin toa are taron^t round amOngst IM 

eSSpi^vrST -n^dce^ » c^el 

• j j s ' jp^Tvioiia . to the snows u£ . the t 
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TUen the tax collector co^les to gether in the Ashr.-or tax on 
their cattle ; he .also pitches his tent, and is surrounded by the 
■ leading nien^ hut a^ofteUras not he has a lot of trouble, for when 
they are advised of his advent the Yourouks hide a portion of 
their flocks in out-of-the-way eaves to avoid the tax. Then 
conies the travelling tinker to mend their copper |»t3— the 
great importer of external gossip amongst them ; he settles for 
a few days at each place where he finds ten or more tents, with 
his. bellows and his assistant, and mends with nitre the quaint- 
shaped coffee-pots and household copper utensils which they use, . 
in return for whicli he gets butter and cheese, and with these he 
returns to the town as soon as he has got together as much as 
his mule can carry. Visits are also periodically expected from 
the wool merchants, skin dealers, and the public eircnineiser, 
who initiates the young YoUrouks into, the first mysteries of the 
Mohammedan faith, , 

In fiaod the Yourouks are exceedingly, frugal — their bread in 
times of plenty is made of flour, in times of famine of acorns ; 
it is of Ae oatofike type, and baked with great dexterity by 
wmnen on copper platters over a few embers — cakes with vege- 
table inside, inilk, ch^se, and very rarely meat, and no wine. 
Coffee, however, is essential to them, and often I have wondmed 
what these nomads, so unehmiged in everything else, did 
before coffee was made known, until one dhy when coffee ran 
short an excellent substitute was provided for us, made of the 
seeds of a fine species of thistle, botahieaUy termed Gundelia 
Tovmsfortia, for it was discovered by Gundelscheimer and 
. Toum^ort, who calls it the “finest plant in the whole Levant.” 
though he apparently was not , aware of its use. It grows in dry 
stony places tdl over the southern slopes of the Taurus, and is, I 
understand, very plentiful in Afghanistan. The. coffee produced 
' iy it is a little lighter in cqlonr, but mme aronmtic . and bitter 
tban^ oufa.; they use it ,'also as n stomachici ; / ; . 

,By hoiUng the cones of the in a, large 

cauldron for a Icu^ time; alMcksweet stuff- is prodneed.;; this 
hhey mix with, ffbuTi and thejee^tianot itu^eimocclate mt^, 
and they ^11 it prffeA. 

In pi^ueing material from the mountain herbs the Yourouks 
are very c unning . Before aniline dyes were invented they drove 
a good trade in colours, hut now it does nut pay them to continue 
making them, and European dyes are used by their women in 
making tlie Earamanian carpets. The milk of a spurge, called 
.GdLoaiMdi by the Greeks, is boiled witii onion leaves. Wlien 
the wool is put in, the colour does not at first appear until it is 

ipged into cold water, when a brilliant red is the result. Erom 
tha Qmmwi inf&deria they .make .another, dye — ^in 
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Thbodoee Bent.— »/ 

Ife^. theff momatains are eovered with herte osefol for all kinds . , 

*^TSSiohk wia do anything for tobac#. fr 

Jort&oming they nmke ose of certain leav^ taown to them, an# * 
SS^3ownat.timesto-usesTn**Mnedfi^^^ - y| 

The Totnohte are to exceedingly ^ly^om race, 
thooeh he is, a mm' will oTtm haye sevm ot more 

nKmedy speatem, Wto slaves. Each wife ^e^y occnpi^ , ^ 
tmt ; one minds one portion of the fl«^k m one pa^ 

antl^ in another Erection, 'if 

antrffier stays at home to weave carpets, anotlmr coimets worn , ^ 

3SS^aterVmahemnstW%yp(^n^mde^w^^ 

^phot boast of at least three :^e ^ 

isSt the female popnlationj thon^ m ex^ of ^ :S 

noltoongh toin^Wdemand,so thatmnchmd^m^^^ A 

ofyiron^ 8tealing, andjf r^rt speaks truly; a Yoironk wh^ . . 

. wants a wifeSSi pariacolm inappropi^g amanied woman J 

, fitom another tribe: < ; .. . . ■ - tn the ' 

On marr^e the hnshan^ gener^ pays mmet^g 
father »^Ais has given rise to the idea that the nomads arc m 
the hahit of selling their wives for the harems of Constantinople, j 
whereas they are only carrying out their legitnnate idea of t e ■ • 
marriage contract. The Youronks are, stratly SP®®^'J*S; ?. 

endogs^sts as far as they can manage it, only going ^teide , 

wheScessity obliges them. IntbistheyaTea^^ked contTWt 
to their n^hboura the Circassians, whp gen^y seek a wife . 

fiom^ re^te settlement. The Ciieassians also pay something 
fci for a wife : the knlvm, or price is gxed in 

tiw.;,. ..^aiTMirv Rf^le of measnrement, 1 camel — o mares, 20 „ 

. &e. . At a betrothal ibe Yonrouks kill a lamb, , 

r.lav^ tambonrine, let , off gnns, &c., and exchange I'andker- 

chiefs- nothing else. The marriage is a little gayer, dancing and . 

■ f^ing for three or four days, but the ceremony so ofUm 

repeatSi seems to lose its zest v 

The Turkish Government is anxious to get the Youroulm to 
, settle in some of the more favourable localities on the southern 

slopes of the Taurus, where a few of the wretched hovels have 
been erected, hut the Yourouks resent the idea, aiul doggedly 

' refuse to have a mosque or a Hodja. We saw several attempte y 

to thus biud them, hut they resent the idea and the uii^ae iau» 
mte. rnins. Their religion is a tody pastoral one, and impn^- 
. nptj^ rfith-mrich seprecy thougli ainongst them never, saw 
.. taac^as^theTakhlagees,of Theyare,how- 

^evervqfiite distinchfimn the Mahamnmdans, for they weep wer 
. . a cjapse, deele ji flpwam, and give wine at bndal totiviti^ 

’ Saic^ tn^‘ *f Uie pathways are hung rag? m 
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cure fevers} wooden spoons, &e. ; and there is a Ettle pile of stones 
hard by which passersTby add to, and when a Youronk dies they 
bring his body to one of these open-air temples, read a little over 
■ it from the Koran, and take a few of the small stones to put over 
his lonely grave. They prefer to bury near a path so that the 
passer-by may say a prayer, and this has given rise to- the 
erroneous befief that their cemeteries are those of villages which 
have disappeared. This tree worship amongst them is highly 
interesting ; like the sacred groves of Hellenic tod biblical folk- 
lore, each sacred tree has its spirit and is never cut down for 
fear of driving away the genius loci, and the transference of evil 
to trees has its parallel in the East Indian Islands, where epilepsy 
is transferred to trees by striking the patient vdth the branches. 

Their superstitions are few ; they have their Piri, who inhabit 
streams, and houses and cliffs like all savage races, but they 
believe in nothing that harms them, and have no special dread 
of ruins. In the mountains where rain-water has settled they 
say that if a wild animal^ — an ibex or a bear — ^has drunk there, 
if a man from civilisation drinks after it he will become wild 


^ ' like they arp, and this is how. they became Yourouks. Where 
,#• the Yourouk is sedtotary and produces crops' his tools are of the 

f ” most primitive nature, the threshing machine of pine wood, set 
fi: •with flint stones at the bottom fixed along the grain of the wood, 
cf. Isaiah xli, 15 : “ The new sharp threshing instrqment having 
fej teeth.” , On this the man sits and is dragged by bullocks round 
g and round. Their spade is the old Eoman bipalium, and their 
sheep are the fat-tailed ones such as Herodotus described as 
‘L being “one cubit in width” (Herod, iii, § 113), and such as one 
^ se^ on the bas-reliefs of Persepolis. Their chm-ns are s kins 

« ■ hung on three sticks, and stirred with a dasher. Wooden 
utensils are the most generally in use, a wooden mortar, for 
‘ pounding coffc.e, wo(,den dishes, bowls, &c. ; but then each tent 
has its .heirlooms of copper utensils, which are mended with 
^ great care and handed down for generations. 

. The Yourouks are believers in magic and have prophets among 
them, who look in water, open books, and from the grain of 
wood can tell who has stolen a goat and where it is. The evil 
eye, too, they strongly IwHeve in, and the efficacy of an onion 
hung up in tjhe tent to. keep it off Their games are mostly 
rough, and consist of wrestling and feats of strength. 

Yourouk women often' mark their heads with the sign of the 
cross, having seen Christian women doing so. and believe it brings 
good luck. - 

So that each family may know its own cattle they cut the ears 
of goiits, camels, and cows with different marks, and some of 
hem have a grotesque effect. . ' 
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of ike IPt^pk. ; Tfe^ wjU dwaw tell^J^ra -I* 

^^^^^■ssendaBcts of wko inhabited me i^pns ^nwsi^'whicb v^, 

tfie walls i^intoAi 


1 have seen a Yonronk hard at work with a chi^ making bis 
way into a column in which he is sore gold is bidden 1 have 
seen them dig holes below Greek inscriptions wltli the same 

"^ShtribThas its Agha, or chief, who is held responsible by 
the government for the good conduct of the tribe. Pr^ticaUy 
he is their legislator, and setUes all disputes, for a Youronk 
never thinks of faddng his grievances before the Turkish law 

^ The advent of the Yonrouks into Asia Minor and their origin 

is lost in obscurity. Bertranckw d^ la B^ui^ie tells uS how two 

waves of them spread oVer Asia Minor m the 

the first settling in the towns and blending 

secondfipreferring to keep up the noroad babits of 

The great number ' of Persian words in the dialect of ^irkish that 

they speak — ^words' never used by other Tntks, such as hemh,, 

“ be osF Avma for “ you,” “ pool ” for money, &c.— stamps them 

as orighiaUy having used that language and coming from the 

Persian MoaBtsdna. In features colour they axe m^ akm 

fA tW tam’PegBiOns or the Armenians, 

WfiiaW, «ndii^«^ cqnhteppmeewpnld, argue m ®y 

y of iBJrthemdtigiB^p^^ tlm mountamoiu district eMk 


' •'Djschsbioh.'. ' 

■ Mr!%AiHoum'TOado some remarks regarfing th^vermon from 
the peaooOk, sicken of by Mr. Bent, as held by 
by iSmTllt. WtdhOuse asked whether the p^ock is found in a 
2nd state in the countries north of the Black 
supposed the hahUat of the peacock did not extmd west of Indip. 
Mr*^^ in ' stating that it is found in Persia, also mentioned 
tfiatthetmiey is inoinded in the same condemnation of ill-omen, 
aud undrimnew Tine is remarkable, as the tobey is an American 
bitAlKd>ean have liequ known only. recently in those countnes. 

- . L i J . ' : . to the foot that a tbre^b^- 

, jrB<^ tJfef : .desratibiBd ;by Mr.- BOTtj-nw 

^ frama p^ 0^.(3w Chri^, f 
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(WnH'JLATB.XI.) 

paji^ en E^de Stone Monuments wMeh I have ^ 
Kj froni tim« to Mme during- the last, twenty ye^ he^ j^rmitted | 
!S^ ito hrihg heftne this 'Institute-, and toe Societies which i 

-•‘i'p mei^d m it, Would seem to he incomplete without some notice ■ a 
; cd those largest and best known of ah our circles, the remains 
4; of which are to he found in Wiltshire. Thero, however, have (j 
]toen so freqnentty planned, drawn, and described^ that I shall 3 
I^sttt&e that their details are known to all who, eaie e;^ngh 
Uhont the subject to read thm paper, and T shall therrfom f' 
rtotrict mysdf -to the discussion <d certain points which are in ~ 
"T dispute, and if, in doing 8o, l refer very l^ely to twt^ J^porta ^ 
presented in the years 18S2 and 188& to toe ,&)Cie1y of ^ ^ 
- Antiquaries by the Eev. W. C. liuMsi it is because those •% 
reports not only , embody Ifir. LuW own views, which are . | 
,, always worthy of toe highest eoiMideration, hut because they- ; 
appear to have been semi-oflBcially, at least, endor^ by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and may therefore he taken generally as ^ 
the best exponents of certain opinions to Which I am opposed. 

' . ■ ■ ^ "S 


1'. ■ Abukt. , • , ■ 'f 

The drcles at Abnry (or Ayehniy) take precedence of aH 
others, boto on account of their own ma^tnde and of ttot' oif 
jf )toe st<m4 composing (ilMmaB: They were nc^i^'fe^tt^ey 
in .1648-9, at which time they were, almost entire, hut he, 
unfoitunatdy, .did not. make a very accurate plan oi .them. Dr. y 
Stukeley . spent much time in. . investigating , them jtotween i 
V ■ seventy and eighty years later, hut they had, ^during ■ that . 
interval, been nearly destroyed j fromthc informationi' how*ver, . 
which he obtained,' Dr» .$tukeley decided- that they had com 
asted of two sets of amcfentric circles and some other ston^, . ; 
''^surrounded by' m*®ther chnle .^fihm 1,100 to 1,200 feet in 
diameter), which again was encircled by a broad and deep^ ditch, 

’ ■ outside 'Which was- an embankment large enough for a iwway ; ■ 

"and tout there wcsrie also two avenues of stones, each a mile or. ) 

■ ‘SO Iouk oi^ leadiig in a soath-easterly.dhrection to a smailer 
ible^OTide on,6veiton 5iD. a®‘i the other lea^ 
itor^diiceda^-,to,.a. sii^ amagem^tv 


t 
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Stukeley saw a monstrous figure of a snake, the head of which 
was the Overton. Hill circle, while the convolutions of the body 
formed the Abury circles, and the stone at the end of the south- \ 
western avenue reiaesented the tip of the tail. 

Mr. Lukis, in Jus first report to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
(“ProcJ” IX, 150), takes great exception not only to Stukeley's ■; ■ 
v' theories but also to his statements as to facts. Thus he says of 
the two smaller circles : “ Each, according to Stukeley, contained 
a concentric circle^ ia the centre of the northern circle there ■ 

' was’ a ‘ cove,’ whatever that may mean, and in the centre of the 
southern cii^e a pUlar ; not a trace of these concentric circles . ■ 
is now pexceptilde upon the surface ; of their former existence, 
therefore, there may he some doubt^ for neither is Aubiey nor ' 
Sir K. C. Iloarc responsible for them, nor for the central pillai’. 

The Sector of Yatesbury and I procured a number of men, who 
carefully probed the ^und with iron bars wherever Stukeley 
had marked fallen stones in his plan, and wherever sarsen 
chimungs might be presumed to remain from broken stones, and 
with the exception of one buried stone of the supj>osed nprtbem 
inner circle, we met with no indication of them.” Of the 
northern •inner drcle. Sir it 0. Hoare’s surveyor, Mr, Crocker, " 
mar^d one stone as remaining in 1812, and Dean Merewether , 
testifies io-the 'existence of two prostrate stones in 1849, so tliat 
we have plenty of independent evidence for one if not two 
‘ stones ^f l>his eircle: and .if the> stcHie which Mr. Lukis found 
huiiei he not one of thow stones hut another, we have bis own 
eviderac» for:ih third stone; 'nor 'does Stukdey say of 4he' others 
. ■ ia.^e drc*l€ that they were Tmried, but that they were 

;■ fstefiri njj> 4tndns^ few building pu^ Of;fhe southern circle, > 

; lu: are'hniied ' under' a ham and mider houses, and 

thkt onfi is hnrifid under the earth in a little garden, so that Mr. 
Xdkis' ' failurh in finding them is no evidence whatever of 
inaccuracy on the jiart of Stukel^, who, moreover, gives the 
dates of removal and the names of the barharians who removed 
most of the stones in question. Aubrey, whose plan Mr. Lukis ■ • 
prefers to Btnkeley’s, thougli lie does not mark any inner circle 
- in the ntnifaeni circle, do^ show stones scattered about inside 
. ' tlie sotrth^ drde, which may very well have beim remains of 
uie soodhi^ inner circlp, for Mr. Lukis points out with regard 
' to .tihh tnro . stories at Longstorie Cove, which still exist and afford • 

> ah op^orinhity ^ eomparisou, "how unfaithful” (Aubrey’s) . 

sis to thj^ fom . rind position of the stones,” while / 
I'., sly .shi^s th^,Auhcey, ” mhis roug^ plaiH. - 

ereet,,ri<>t those r^lining or 
I * ^ty Jtnwn ' ly. a.; C6mp^^ 
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people told Mm tliat the iimer aorthem cirde was nearly aU 
1 standi^ in 1710, he does not pretend to have seen it in that 
eondition himself, but shows the then existing stones as “ fallen,” 
except that one wHch was still standing in Sir E. C. Hoare’s 
time, and apparently remained in a prostrate condition as lately 
-as. 1849. There can fortunately be no doubt about the existence 
.in the centre of the northern circles of the tiuee stones wMch 
Stukeley termed the “Adiftum, or Cove of the Temple,” for 
- Attbrey made a special sketch of them, and two out of the three 
(B and C) stall remain. They were arranged thus : — ^A| B | C, 
B &eing to the north-east, and certainly seem to me verjTsuit- 
able for the inner sanctuary of Such a temple as a circle or two 
circles of stones would form. A similar “ cove *’ appears to have' 
existed in the centre of the great circle at Arberlowe, in Derby- 
shire, which, like the Abury circles, is surrounded by a ditch 
and tak of considerable size Another “ cove ” is to be found 
adjoining the large circles at Stanton Drew, of wMch, however, 
Mr. Lukis says r “Ihe so-called ‘cove ’is probably a ruined cist of 
wMch the covering stmie has long since disappeared ; ” hut the 
height of one of the stou^ of this “ cove ” (ten feet), its thinness 
in proportion to its height, and the circumstances generally, 
make tMs conjecture of Mr. Lukis, in my opinion, highly 
improbable. The Five Knights,” near the Bollrich Circle, may 
also have been a similar “covfe,’' as may " Kit's Coty House,” and 
the “ Hoar-stone ” at Knstone, r^rding both wMch the “ rained 
dst” idea has, I believe, been pot forward, but without any 
evidence to support it. Where a “ cove ” is formed by three 
stones there may be some ref^nce to that peculiar trinitarian 
idee wMch is found in so much ancient symbolism, and it may 
: alto be borne bi mind that in the AberdeensMre circles the sb- 
“ Mtarsto)ne” is flaked by two other stones, forming a 
^^y,f jBmtgh not arranged like the “ coves." CM the wSle, 
therefOTe, it appears to me highly probable that these “ coves ” 
were places of sacrifice, from'whi^, however, the actual. altars 
liave been removed. 

Mr. Lukis co°^^^^ the south-westeni or Beckhampton 
Avenue to be the creation of Stukeley’s own fertile imagination. 
“ Whaj;,” he says, is the evidence for Stukeley’s tail of the 
snake, i.e., his Beckhampton Avenue ? Aubrey saw no such 
thing, nor has anyone else,” and so on, at great length. Briefly 
stated, Mr. Lukis’ objections are that, as Aubrey has not shown 
any such avenue, it did not exist, an‘i that, as the small river 
and a quantity of marshy ground lie in its way, it could not liave 
existed ; and he thinks the stones concerning the destruction of 
which Dr. Stukeley obtained full particulars, were merely stray 
Mocks naturally deposited; the two large stones which still 
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remain in a field near Bcckhampton, and are known as the' 
“Loncstone Cove,” and wliieli Dr. Stukeley said formed a cove 
acijoininn the aveniie, Mr. Lnkis thinks are the remains of a 
laree cirele entirely 4istinct from Abnry. Of the south-eastern 
or Kcnnet .Avenue, which Stukeley believed to have run in a 
curved line froin the great ciide at Alrary to the smallCT circles 
,on Overton Hill, Mr. Lukifl says :— “1 also told you last year 
that I had little faith iii Stukeley’s notion that the monumtmt 
m Overton Dill with its avenue <rf stouM formed a part of the 
Kennet Avenue, fend consequently a part of the Avebury monu- 
mcBt. It was the snake theory that gave rise to this notipn. J 

■ am as'seeptical now as I whs then, for if there be strong groupd 

for rejecting a Beckhampton Avenue there is good ior the 

non-existence of .the head and neck of a snake'.^ ^ero was 
unqnestionably a monument on Overton Hill, consisting, of two 

■ concentric rings of stones and of a short avenue— ;^the evidence 
in favour of this cannot be. disputed, hut I hold th^ it was 
A monument wholly distinct from that of Avebury. ’ (“ Proc. boc. 

“ Antiq.,” June, 1883.) , , , ' t 

1 myself have never, adopted Stukeley s snake theory, for, 
evma assuming his plan to he correct, ! could see no great 
. resemblance to, a serpenCpot could I ever see anything 
smKMtive of a seipent in the aitangement of. our other 
• ' mtwo atones called the ’ Ixmgstope Cove ” or Devils Opits, 
.are also mn4,t«mfar appit. to halre fprcaed such a oove as tm 
iitttWe^ of vf* 

■ ^nnt of 

' - 1^8ato> if it. we^ so, 

wiJi the great' it Abiuty* and the mdaller one 

■ hd Overton Hij^ would hjtyd fondea: a group of three circles 
. omnpatohle with the three wtolca , at Stanton Drew, the three 

called the " Huriera,“in Coiiiwall^and the three in Cumberland. 

5 'of which one only (the “ Long circle) now remains, and 

we shirald thus bniag Diis magnifieent group of circles into 
' closer connection with the similar though smaUer remains in 
■ other- parte of the country, bating no .prepossession m favour 
of the snake theoiy, the ..qoe^ion whether the Kennet Avenue 
^ conkAtod of two dventiBn meeting ^ a right angle, as figur^ by 
A«btoy;«r .dno curved aveii^, as fignped by Stukeley, is one 
‘’widph.l conifer with. .the utmost impartiality, but the 
ditoB^ of the toads leads me if> think that Stukeley was mht 
ThW roads Abury and Caine 

" - .j ^ ^ .t.ahD<H^y,Bnd these tr^ks 

( -Circle, which a. good IdM 
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■ ' Abni^ took, &08e wbef^wtoted to go westward oat of theiJ way, 

: awd fliey th^ tamed off at an angle, leaving tibose who Wanted 
^:go to Ahoiyto ft^W the avenne which the pie^nt road to 
‘#e vfll^e piacficaHy db^, thbogh' ife jnhctioifwith the main 
road h^' diyerind buildings, &c. That the avenue 
took file curve* that the maih road nbw takes b^w€^ the site 
of the Ove^p.,StiU circle and the beginning of the road to 
Abury is sSibwn by font prostrate stohes under the hedge in 
the meadow on the south side of the eurve. If Aubrey really 
found an angle in the avenue it must have been an obtime and 
not a right angle, fOr a right angle could not be plann«i on the 
site ; but as he has placed the river on file Wrong side of Silbury 
Hill, it is evident that he was not so exact in this part of his pl^ 
as he was about the bank and vallum Of the great eirdei, Wlmre 
he certainly came nearer the truth than ^tuk^ey did. 

Mr. Lukis’ objections to the Beckhampton. Avenue are that 
it iiiiist have led across the river and . over impassable ground, 
and that Aubrey does not mention it ' At Stanton Drew two 
of the circles have short avenues which go from them towards 
the river (much larger than the Kennet), which flows close by, 
and at Mount Murray, in the Isle of Man, there is also a Small 
circle with a curved avenue leading to it across decidedly 
luarshy ground, so that it is in no Way improbable that an 
avenue fomerly existed leading from the Abury circle to one 
bank of the Eennet, and that a similar avenue led from the 
; Lraigstone Cove circle (if circle it were) to the other bank. If. | 
the circles were plhc^ <ff worship or sacrifice, such avenues 
, (mnnecting them with a running stream may have had a special 
, ebj^t or mesmihg: The objection that Aubrey does ;not 
mehtiem any remains of a second avenue, is a more serious, , ^t 
ja fr|^:^e. jA/Biu<i moro crae^ul/ofe^ than Aulaey 

once idem eki^ence of a^laa^ stmie . 4 

which I was afterwards able to show him in aitH, and quite as 
ohvions as. ally of the Beckhmii^on avenue stones would have 
been. Slteikcdey's statements about the stones of the . avenue 
leading from the giMt 'drcle toWarda the river are very predse, 
and it appe^ front them that some remaiued 'tn sitA. in hia v 
time, though ’ prostrate, while the dates of the destruction of 
others were perfeefiy well-known;. -a great quantity of stone 
has also been used in this direction in makiqg causeways, &c., 
which makes it probable that Some ancient thonumental 
jconstruction formerly stood on the spot Mr. Lukis would 
have us heKeve that these stones were merely stones lying : 
casually about without any arrangement, but Stukeley . says : ' 
"Heuh^ Hor^ remembem three standSng. in file pastun^T^ - 
-and i^h, . * Mr.' Alexander told me 'he imueoibeiM .sewhral li 
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stones standing by the parting of the roa^ ntto 
hampton, demolished by Kichard Fowler ^ I need ha^y 
point out that a numl)er of stones could hardly haye come into 
a standing position accidentally, whatever in%ht be tlm 
with pr(«trate stones. If. as I imagine, the stones Mr. 
Alexander told Stukeley of were south of the Longstone Love 
(or circle), they were probably the remains of a second avenue 
belongiii" to it. ■ As . in the case of the Kennet avenue the 
present arrangement of' the roads allbrds much reason for 
helievin'ff in the former existence of the Beckhampton avenue, 
for there is a straight and good, but desolate road, eight miles 
Ion® from Devizes to the Caine road at lleckhampton. and 
thcncH to Abury ; and although the section from Beekhampton 
to Abury does not now follow the line of the avenue, there are 
indications that it formerly did so, and that the ro^ from 
Devizes led up to the be|pnning of the avenue. While then 
we need not adopt Stukele/s snake theory, we axe not, m my 
opinion, iustified in rejecting all the information which he 
picked up during a series of years from those inhabitants who 
had known the stones and had assisted in their destruction. 


WlNTKBBOUKirE BaSSEXT. 

There was formerly a circle, about four miles north from 
Abury, in the parish of Winterbourne Bassett 4»nkeley des- 
cribed it as a " dbu^ circle, wmcentric, sixty cubits dameter, 
the two circles near one another,, so tiuit one may walk between 
west of it' is a single broad, fial^ and high stone 
standing' by itself.” In Sir. R. C. .Hoare's time it consisted 
“Only of , a few inconsiderable stones.” Mr. Lukis sap of 
“ Not one stone is now standing and only six are visible, and 
one or two of these are barely above ground. By probing we 
found eleven buried stones, which we uncovered, borne ot 
them appear to be very hear to their original places m the 
circles, and others have been displaced. Stukeley s 60 cuhite 
diameter (110 feet according to his measure of a cubit) is 
clearly an error for radius, for the diameter of the outer circle 
is about 240 feet and that of the inner 165 feet. The stoi^ 
■' ate small, and the monument can only have been imposing by 
■ teason of ife .laige mz.e. A prostrate stone occupies the centre 
of citc&Sj and in this respect we are r^inded of ^o 
- fTtM yijyh . which have a like feature. >It is possible, but 
scMceiy. belmiged to ^ inner cirole 

hefe in of ted je^ if ib .yras in t^e cen^ 

* E V iitt Va- 
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ieblas Wd CQvea, The menhir west of the circle and the 
harrow noithwaid have disappeared, bnt in the same field with 
' liie circles, and at a distance of 253 feet from the centre of 
; them, in a direction S.S.E., is a lai^e stone lying npon the 
; ^nnd, nine feet loi^, seven feet wide, and at a distance of 351 
s feet from the centre, are two fallen stones mneh buried. 

These three stones are not .alluded to by Stnkeley and Hoara” 
I have visited the site of lias circle, but have nothing to add 
to life. Lnkis’ description, and am glad to have his authority 
foiruh outlying stone to the east north-east of it, the significance 
<rf whi(fe wili be referred to further on. 


STOlTEHiBNGE. 

* I now propose to consider a few points connected with 
Stonehenge, and, to save needless repetition, I shall assurrift 
that its general arrangement is fully known to my readers. 

Eespecting. the. so-called “altar-stone,” I would sugge^ 
'firstly.-thjlt &Qugh probably not an altar itself, it may have 
sery^ as a base for an altar;, and, secondly, that the little blue- 
stone impost, the use of which no one has yet found out, may 
possibly have stood on two small ston^ on this base, and 
formed or represented an altSr. Aubrey was told by the Earl 
of Pembroke that an altar-stone , was found in the middle of 
the area and carried away, but Mr. Petrie points out that there 
is “ no such stone in Inigo Jones’ plan, nor is there any hole or 
sharp sinking of the earth in the middle of the area such as 
would be left by abstracting a large stone sunken in the 
^ound.” . _ , 

. Apo^et _great question is as to the relative , age of the 
p^peeilave;,cttel^;at Stqn^nge. My owii idea of the natural 
Setqoence of thin^ is that, if there were any differmice in their 
age, the bluestone circles were the first on the ground, with the 
“ Friar's Heel ” as an outlying stone to the north-east, and 
that the samen stones, so unique in their manner of arrange- 
ment and fixing, were later, and were perhaps added in post- 
Homan times, and possibly, as stated by old chroniclers, to 
commemorate the massacre of the Hritons by the Saxons. 
Mr. Petrie considers that the position of the* centres of tl»e 
various circles tends to show the sarsen circles to be the oldest, 
but the outer bluestones, if there first, .must have been moved 
to enable the inner trilithons to be erected, and must have been 
put back as best they could be, so that an irregularity in their 
centring is not surprising. If such additions to and re-arrange- 
ments of an older monument were made in post-Homan times; it 
is also possible that tlie “ Friar s Heel ” m^t have hero movW 
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at the same time to the point where the midsummer sun rose 
then, so that too miicb reliance iftust not be placed upon .any 
evidOTce as to the original date of the monument founded upon 
the present positiraj of the “ Friar’s Heel ” with regard to the 

rising midsummer sun. , 

Mr. Lukis considera the “Friar’s Heel” to be merely “a 
SOTulchral monolith erected ui»on consecrated ground, perhaps 
long after the purpose for which the circles were designed had 
. been discontinued,”' his only assigned reason being that the 
“ Friar’s Heel” is not shaped with a tool, and that all the stones 
oJf the circle are so shaped; and with regard to the prostrate 
stone which lies between the “ h jiarfs Heel and the circles, he 
says, “ tlie late Mr. Cumiington, who was Sir B. C. Hoare’s 
archeological coadjutor, proved, as he wrpte in 1803, tljat this 
stone stood erect oih the spot, by finding the excavation whidi 
it originally occupied, and accordingly to son, Mr. W. ■ 
Ouimington, F.G.S., has remarked ^lat, if tliis be the case, it 
•must have entirely concealed the ‘.Frim’s Heel’ from persons 
Standingiin front of tlie western trilithon, or exact centre of the 
building, and that itwould have been impossible to see the sun rise 
over the supposed ‘gnomon ’ , at the summer solstice ; this fact, 
which can scaredy be ‘disputed, serves to dispose of the ' grand 
orrery’ theory.” HoW„aa I have never on the one hand sup- 
I^.,gtnk.eiey’8 serpent theory te^rdii^ Abury* so, (m the 
othenhand, 2 hhve never believ«l in v^hat may pro^rly be 
caU«4 gcand orre^'^ theoi^ ii^p^ng Stormhefige* 

at 

itBr-wynotwiriaT cxaimidenaes v.feitaid ■ in it. th^, fte 
the ^ptemn^’ of- the stones. .. 1 
‘ ^ hnweveri rpOst stro^y ,JnjsuhliHfi-^^ may be called the 
■ xisisg sun” thecay. Stii^Pelirid d^ not think that the stone 
; ijpW-'prostrate at the edge of the ditiii did stand upright, hut if 
it didit would, simply the function- now assigned to the 
> Priar’s Heel,” and; the liorth-edsterjy reference would remain 
-as.hefts^ Mr. Jiukis also thinks that the “Friar’s H(»I” is 
much more recent than the other stones, because it is not 
worfcai, but most people would regard this as aii evidence (£ 

. . aieaiter.sffie - it may indeed have been left imworked on account 
,V of grya t i ^ dne to position and fufictinn.. If, h 9 Wt- . 

V^ejfettiesatwp^s^ rad 'never exists wjmle^enwn^t 

^ ■- Vt^gnefl . witfi smereato . to ‘ ; 

\t dji ('tl !}th;tjl,:thtoe ' 

r si' i 'alfa » 'wie, 

i )' ’ rnto' diim 
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wMlei in otbei: curdles, 
i-east, either by outlying 
stones or adjoining circles, or prominent bill-tops. To give 
full particulars upon these points would be to repeat tlie 
substance of a number of {tapers already published in our 
Journal, but in a paper on cirdcs in ' Cumberland, printed in 
the Journal in May, 1886, I stated that out of twenty-one 
circles visited in South Britain eighteen bad a special reference 
to the north-east, the next most distinguished quarter being 
the south-east (in nine cases only). I may now say nineteen 
circles out of the twenty-one have the north-easterly reference 
as Wame in his “ Ancient Dorset ” (p. 117) says of the “ Nine 
Stones” at Winterbourne Abbas: “A tenth stone which the 
eye detects Just peeping through the long grass on the 'north- 
east side.” 1 did. not see this stone, as the circle is enclosed in 
a plantation, wldch I was' not permitted to enter, so I tabulated 
that circle as having no reference towards any, dirciction, hut I 
can now, on Wame’s authority, put it on the same footing as 
the others. The circle at 'Winterbourne Bassett may also he 
^ded to the list on the authority of Mr. Lukis. 

; these aarkn^^ne^^^ except sun tvordjip in 

. some form or other no one has yet been able to suggest, but ' 
T must observe that the 'variatitm in the direqtion in which 
' tlm Outlying stemes, ;&c., stemd in regard to the circles is very 
coiisiderahle, so that the arrangement was probably ratlier 
conventional in many cases. 

Mr. Lukis, however, raises — not for the first time — another 
objection to the use of circles as temples. Speaking of the 
Stanton Drew circles, he says : " Circles situated as these are 
in close proximity are difficult of explanation, and the difficulty 
■ is the greater when their dimensions are so unequal " “ It is 
I>os8thle that some may have been places for leligiens gatherings 
of the people, but as we are at present wholly ignorant of the 
people who mected them, and of their , reli^ckts. beliefs,' we are 
not. likely, to make much progress in. ti^i'directioA for Some 
time to coma” “ Clusteiu of cufeles without aveiiues ale found 
elsewh^, e.y., those at the foot” o£ Sittaford Tor cm Dartmoor, 
and at Tregi^eal and the Horlmu in'CcmaWell ; of the use of these 
groups, it is not et^ td. form ap; opinion. If iFmy were tmnples 
' why should the- womhippss. iynm .h6em 'getl^ into separate - 
' congfi^tions ? . It see^ to-me thet .lius groufung' must be 
.fatal to the temple theofy.” • Against this ohjectioh we Imve 
:h^ only ^e analogy of different temples inichise proximity for ^ 
ae^ns, or gods, .dr. pui^^leses, /hat pagan .roligiems, aPd' 
npxnmRnts ehapMs- g togefhek .,:uj^nr ' pho . 

“ ■ eathedrals at 'le fact' attsd! 
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ExpUindtion of Plate. 


by Colonel Forbes Leslie (“ Early Baora of Scotland” p. 214), 
that “ several stone circles close together, even intersecting 
each other,' and lately erected to the same object ol worship, 
viz to Vital, may any day be seen in deluded rocky plar^ near 
towns and villages of the Dekhan in India. P^nah 

they are extremdy Common.” I ventnrti to submit uiat this is 
a cLo in which the old saying. “ an ounce of practice is worth 
a ton of theory,” holds goo<l if it can possibly hold good any- 

In ijonclusion, I will simply say that while burials were 
undoubtedly rhade in some circles they did not take place in 
. alL None have as yet been found, I believe, within the great 
circle at Abury. though plenty have been found round about it 
Diis shows that interment was at the most a secondary wject ; 
the primaiy ohiject I believe to have been that of worship or 
, sacrifice. . ' 

jBxplanati/in of Plate XT. 

Fig. 1. Sketch Plan of Stemehenge. 

Trench round circles (diameter 300 feet). 

Circles (represented here as completely re- 
stored, though it is doubtful whether they 
were ever actually completed); 

“Friar's Heel”' . • 

Flat stoiie on edge of trench- , 

% , 'R ■' StoCBp €!aljed tte“41^ 

'! Fifc i! Alwi^,. i» Anhrey (about 1 

'fei’ 3,: Abuiy, boiSordiBg to Stukeley (about .1723). 

,Pig!’4 .Plan ^ Abtoyi lostoralapu suggested by the author. 

; ■ • ' . Great With inner circles, bank, and 

; , . treneh. . . 

B. • Church. 

o. Silbury HilL . . 

I>. Kenn^tf AveBne (several stones still remaining). 

R Koad to Marlborough, 

Overton Hill Circle and Avenue (entuely 
destroyed). 

Boadto^ne. 

Bivra Kennet. . . \ ' 

“Lemgstohe Gove” (two stones remaining), ' 

; Beekh^^ptdn Ayoime (entirely destroyed). 
'£,/'^Sda«:.tpL(8yiz SB./'. ’■ ..v 
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v . lliefep edg# (rf noirfch, but tbe 

top ^ge bif ftumbey 2 is aiwut BKigaetic obrtli, ' 

Hui&beis 3’ and 4 ,^b j^resent about W© square miles of 
rTOtmtiy/and tbe stOBiM are cbnsequentfy much magnified in 
f size and diipnisli&i:. in nbrnben . Ibe sanalbiess.'of the scale 
%as aW cojnpelled t& n«ni^<m of the cove and inner <arele 
^rithm thenorfchfflm Gircie, and the single stone and inner circle 
vrithin the soulhefe drctej istside;^ &ge ;eifcle ht Abray ; but 
; im these points, tK «^hor’8 restoi^on would hdlow: Stukeley, 
! :,the oj^y d^ex^ence being with^^^ to tie il^khampton.- 

r Aven^.and I<»ng3tbhn Cov^ : - ■ - : 

' ■ She diamet^ ^ tjie oatw circle of stone®, at ^cm^aige m 
10G;fe^, of that at Abury, 1,100 to 1,200 feet. 


UlSCCSSBOK. 


. , BrofiT*. fiuPBSr Joiqfe ekpr^sed hispleasare' atl&. Lewis’s paper 
showing a strong reaction in favour of Stokclcy’s veracity as to 
the actual pusition and state of the stones of Avebury, as described 
by that mocli-discrcditcd old author from his own observation and 
carefully <xillected hiformatiun. The speaker further remarked 
that he long funned an opinion that Stonehenge, as a temple 
dedicated to the sun, {Mssed tlirough gradations of change and 
partial reconstrnetioii, such as are now known as “ church, 
restoration,” to meet modifications of the cult and successive 
fashions of architectural arrangement, as far as the means at hand 
allowed. 

Mr. B. 13. lloLT <»11cd attention to Hermes Britannicas, by the 
late llev. W. L. Bowles, Canon Residentiary of Sai'uni. That 
'author thought that Stonehenge and Abury were the national 
,t}emplc3 of two distinct ru<;e8, the first being dedicated to the Snn, 

: the Second to the Moon. He would be glad to know if the author 
bf the paper agreed with Canon Bowles. 

.Mi;. . T. HopwES nntiftrked that there was ope impo^nt 
...IfCT^ui^ty .ni the posiMph uf Ayebniy.' i|be two meat important 
"bi .StOPv ejrolee, that' at' Kjoswick attd Long Meg' 


> opes Arcmii^^du fclxeo^dv low in t]be 

Valley gf th.e'BAVp^ 'Mem^*siaripefi»de4by,liigher ground on all 
sides, while the bqg&monnd of, ^l^ry ocoapioH a similar position 
■less than a milp‘ lower down tbe' .VaOey. This seems, clearly to 
point tA a diffcrenccof . purpod) oa the part of the constmcfcors..of 
Avefan^. If StCiLchenge and the/OhinbertaQd circles mentioned 
were connected (for example) " with sun-wortfaip,, then Avebniy 
probably became a sacred place in connection with' riytr- worship, 
f'- either on acxmntof the occasional oatfiow of a boiime close 
? or for some other reason. , ' 

~ VOL. XX.' r:' 


■ ...” - 

The CHAiKMp>Via d^Mr? 

Mr. Liswia, in tepl/ to Mr. ^ lay aWh embankment, 

mnch as the Abnry ^ j connection -with 

rXne outside the 

, the. sunrise^ bnt the north-cftst, so that the cen- 

. northern this “ coVc,“ or as it might 

' ti^l stone of .the existed, fac^l 

. he callca “hoJy of .^oltoh. ite Sliest rays. At the 

; the rising midsi^inOT sun ^ ^ Ahury exists, the 

■: 

; ll^«3,7tiieBecfchamptan avenue for ?ust^e) ana 


wrship,lii8SJwi^ »}Br.^--^ , 7j^ tnow wliat enaraero. 

to as many .differcnt^^ts , j- ^oj„l,ip, he could not identify it- 

istictolookfar.sssnggeatmgwan-w^^^^ vnry probably have 

; Thb eonthein in^ .cj^c by the general 

"Been devoted to the inMu. ' j n* t*r of essor Bnpert Jones ^.nd 

. incurrence in his viewa «P^^„^fdc^5;r;oint of obsc^valion 
.,> bddiid and through the great tnUthon, 
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ABIHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLAMA. 


COMPAEATlyiB POSTBAITS OF AK iNDIViDUAI. AT DlFFEEENT AgES. 

: As j^togr^hy is probably destined to play a larger part in 
Antbropolo^ it has hitherto done, the followii^ exiaact ftam 
& recent article in a photographic journal may be of interest : — 

“ Mr. P. Gallon’s idea of the 'comparison of photographs of the 
same person tahen at diffisrent periods, from, infancy upwards, is 
slightly indicate by an article with illustrations in the new Strand 
Magaztfui entitle, ‘Portraits of Celebrities at different times of 
.. thftip lives.’ The examples given are, however; only interesting 
froih the point of view of that unscientific person, the ‘ general 
reader. Por instance, the comparrson of a photograph of Lord 
Tennyson at fifty-two with a painting of the poet at the age of 
twenty -two tells us very little, nor can much be said about three 
portraits of Professor Biackie, one at the age of five from a 
painting, another at forty-five from a lithograph, and a third 
at eighty from a photograph. The series of Mr. Spurgeon’s por- 
traits is more complete, as the four examples given — at the age of 
twenty-on^ thirty, thirty-six, and fifty-four— m-e all ftom photo- 
graphs. Miss Terry’s and Mr. Irving’s portraits are also from 
photographs, and Mr. Irving’s are noticeable becanse one of bis 
P^t^phs, taken when he was thirty years old, is not the least 
’ hrm, save as to_ the hair, which appeals to have taken about 
thm tame, t^ pebnliar -wave with which we are all familiar. The 
‘ cmiimirtrtM Icmfcin theeyesOT^ Sir John Lubbock is 

in ea^ of the portraits given, and the extraordinary 
t^sformation which baldness and a beatd have effOcted in Mr 
. Algernon Swintome, who once had luxuriant locks and only a chin 
tufty wilt suiprisu manj'. 

“Ex^nmeate in portraiture of this kind, even when conducted 
on a scientific basis, must be always more or less incomplete and 
disappointing. When a dozen portraits taken in as many minutes 
show a f^ m a different aspect in ouch, not much dependence can 
be placed on the trustworthiness of a series taken at intervals of a 
year or niore. Perhaps more accurate knowledge of the chants 
wrought by tmie would be obtained by photographing tlio features 
separately. A series of photographs of the mouth, for instance, 
Mtending over half a century, would be extremely curious.”— 2%e 

PAotoyropAtc ffetM, Bccemter 26 lh, 1890 . 
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' AnihtoptAogieal Miseelktnea. 


i Etbkogbaphic Rmsabches IN IkDia. 

The lelte-p, daidd 12th November, 18W,..has been 

.nddressjed ' by Mr. H. H- Risley, of tlje Scngal 'Civil -Serviee, to 
bhe Secretary to thotGovoiniDent of Bengal, JfiBMcial Depart- 

■ “ 1. With reference to the Resolution of the Government of 
'Bengal, dat^ the 1st May, 1886, sanctioning; certain arrangunients 
,ifor the pnisccution of ethnographic reseamhcB in the territories 
Sabjec^ to. the Lienlcnant Governor of Bjcngal, 1 have the honour 
to Bobmit for tbe eonaideration of- If iff Hononr the Lientenant 
GoverBor-theoBtlincsof asebetne for <!Ontinuing Birailar-researcbea 
in tbe hbwoT Provinces, and for extending them to other parte of 

, “2. It -win be remembered that in 1885, and the two following 

ycars^ a series of questions, based for the most part upon the beads 
-of iwjniry drawn up in -1874 by, a Cotnmiltee of the Anthropo- 
' lQgK»l Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, .and ..framed so as 
fp. adapt to Indian eoisditions, tin* methods of reseterah sarictitmed 

J Knrepeaii men rfscienBei-werq circulated with the antlroriiy 
the GoTemnteaV and thito atjsweM were' ebUefefed by a ^>lnir- 
'Uny -, agency worki^ig- undto my supervision in ov^y , district of 
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tMngs trffera,pecnliariy favoT^ble (^portnniti^ for Ihe formatiori'!' 
of a tros^wortby repQrd of custom and ^i^iidon. ' 

“4- Jt is tiBneeessaiy .forTniB to lay stre^ npoa the higli t ! ‘ 

wlucft th© cmatomary, law, the aociaX observ^ances, the folk lore S 
ti^^idne^ the ^perstiiioaa, ritttal, ae^ religioa hf the -people ptf‘ 

, Ih^ po^s ;fee aHstodeata of the early histojy of inatilntiaw,? 
The field is J^napaasatively untried, bat, the r^olte obtained ihl 
Btog^ eerio to show tbet it is one of remarhable richness and ^ 
Tarietjr- : The d^ already eoHeeied-, imperfeet as they are, throw | 
coas^raWe light npon Ihe early history of marriage and the 
iteriity,; lie yarions fqnns of the ehhtom of exogamy, the oompara- i" 
tiv© prevalehee and distribution of male and female kinship the i 
1 phriioBttena of totemism, and the development of dfflerent stf^es/f 
of reli^onsMieifef. It is believed that they wdl also tend tp f 
' facilitate wid cheapen the operations of the Indian census, and to ? 
enhance its aBCiiraey, that they embody valnablq information con- 5 
ceming infant marriage and the prohibition of widow marriage, | 
and .tbat, by extending our knowledge of the cnstoms and h^ts f 
of; the people, they will indirectly raise the ^neral standard of 
. administration in India., . ^ 

“5. This'being BO, it, seemarto me desirable to continue in Ben-4 
gal, and to initiatef in other Provinees ojE the Indian Empire the 
of investigation whieh have yielded snch yajnahle resnltsi S 
I believe that this may be- done without incurring large Oxpen- | 
dituie, and without putting an undue strain on the regular adminis- . f 
trative staff. v 

■’‘ 6. The Bengal inqniries have shown that in.aU grades of the ‘f 
administration officers, both European and Jfative, are to be found, - 
who take a gennine interest in the investigation of social phenomena, 
tod who wotdd be prepared to assist actively in collectii^ ethno^ ? 
graphic data in addition to their r^pilar ofSaal duties. All ibat f 
is heeded is that the work shofild be set on foot under the general i' 

^ v^PWSment, ftat jt sfeo^ 

and stationery should he met, that some ricrical assistanee .should ' 
to given, and that the results should be pnWished from time to ' 
time in a .fiwm iromewhat < resembling., that already adopted in.^ 
Bengal.. ■ - , 

• ■“7. The following are , the main,featqra» of the scheme whieh 
seeius 'to me beat caiculatod td cany out the o^tecte in view 

, “(a,) That.nnpaid Pnmngial^ Biractors of Ethnographic in-" 

, q^uirie^ sbeuW ^pointed by the Goyemineut in each 
. \ of the large. It is believed ■* ' 

' several of the higher officials will be ready tp . 

this OWk in addiMon.tp their ordinary duties. 

. Uirector should he provided. bf ‘ 





^ AnthropoU^fical Miscellanea. 

■“ (c.) ' That a series pf Ethnographic questions should l)e drawn » 

up, piintod, and circulated by the authority of Govern- 
ment. I think it .probable that the set of questions 
fi-amed by Mr. J. G. Frazer, Of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge -would answer this purpose if modified to suit 
■ Indian condilaons,' and amplified with refeionco to the 
questions used in Bengal. Mr. Frazer has been good 
enough to offer to assist in carrying out the necessary 

alterations. , tv: ‘ 

. (d.) Tluit the Provincial Directors, working throngh the Dia- .. 

trict Officers, and Oie heads of de|»artmente, and in snch 
other -ways as they may find Bnitable, slionld enlist a 
number of correspohdonts tn each Province, should supply . ^ 
them with copies of the questions and such further in- 
structions as may be necessary, and should arrange with 
them the subjects to he taken up for inquiry, much in the . "■'W' 
same way as was dune in Bengal. 

“ (b.) That the Provincial Director, or correspondemts selected ; . 

by him, should from time to time draw np monographs 
on the Ethnography of different castes, tribes, or social ; 

gron-pB, or on -differeni: hraneiies of custom -and folk lore. ' ” 

"“(/•) That these monographs should' be printed by the Govera- 

ment jir such form as may be found convenient, and 
• distributed to learned Societies in Europe and- elsewhere 
- in '.the satoe.ma'nner as the publications of the United 
. ' ■ States Bureau of Ethnology are now citenlated. 

*“ 8. .1 stib^ .thht this pfeinroffi^ a ieasonable prospect of 
*oIfeetlUg-..'at’ cOTOjw^trvely -Steall cbirt a rnass , of 'information of . 
eat vAltKi,---wbieh Wopld jBt' flteisante eipfe be of use to' 

e Qbyernln!iii«t'«?t Mii ih aealihjj ivith tihe largo dies Of adminisi 
tr^ve arid feg&Utive t^heetlons wlribh di^ly or iudireetly dfect 
( Sociiat ipd tcligious, life -of the ' pwple-. I wou?d ask, with 
erfencC .to the B^ohitioin hlready cit^, and connected corres- i 

lOiidhn^Uat the liicrftiHiant Govetnor may be movetl to take 
I "siil^ect. into ’Consideration, and to submit this letter with a 
oralde recoounendation to the Government of India. ‘ 
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stilt maHiig) a. eolleeiion in ibis eoimtry, white I have had the 
advantai^ of laicgdy coHecti^ froi» the ijatives theeaselves while 
• oa a trip thraagh the Soafli Paeifie Islands in the years 1879-80. 
It is ta he regretted,, however, that before visifciag the Island I had 
not h&en a social interj^t in this snbjectj as I shonld then have 
j beep able to <M)lleet to mn&betti^ pTirppse,. esp^ialIy with r^ard 
th eUiadning more aecnrate rnhano^tioh oh the ^t. . 

After two years’ worh in the preparation of the “ Album ” I cah 
see.that nnlees a collector has snch previous knowledge he is very 
apt to be led astray as to the localities of his various piissessioiis. 
This of course Cfty years ago was difhcaltenongh, but it has become 
still more so since the introduction of the foreign labour trade. 
“ Foreign goods ” now find their way in large quantities both to 
Queensland and Fiji, and arc again distributed. 

Many travellers have not tlio advantage of being able to compare 
the weapons, Ac., of different districts ; it is therefore very often 
the case that they are unable to settle the localities of their varions 
possessions until they reach home. Uiifortnnatcly many do not then 
take this trouble, and the things aie variously labelled as coming 
from the places where they were obtained, and they thus pass from 
hand to hand and often into local mnscums. 

Although thoi'e are many books of travel which give descriptions 
of the country, statistics, Ac., yet thei'e are few that deal with the 
natives, and still fewer with their belongings ; and thus a collector 
has very little chance when he becomes possessed. of a new “ piece ” 
of being able to a.scertain whence it comes, unless he be lucky 
enough to be within reach of the British Museum, for in my 
experience that, is the only public mnscum from which anything 
like accurate information, on this particular subject, can be obtained . 
I have got heartily sick of the generic terms nndcr which musenms 
not interested in the Ethnography of the Pacific Islands hide either 
their ignorance or their indifference. 

1. think I have said enough to show the necessity of some work 
on. ttiis subject which will enable collectors to olHain mformation. 
If we have in any way succeeded I am sure that both Mr. Heape 
and myself ai^ well repaid, for from- the first the prm^ringof this 
work has been a labour of love ; the price which we ^ve put npon 
it being arranged to just chver the actual money dni of pocket. 

We have now been Working hpon.it for over two years, and as 
each sheet was pat upon .tlie stone as drawn, and the reqnisitu 
number of impinssions immediately sthick off, any mistake made 
could not afterwards be rectified or further iufmrmatian obtained 
added.: we Imve therefore ,^bodied such oorinetians additions 
on a sheet to be ont up and gtimmied .oln the varions pMtes to which 
tbcj[ infpr. . , ; . . 

It is oar intentioti to stiB cbntinne. inakdog drawings of any 
iiurfber Bp!BOiin^a.tba!£ may tOm up and notes of. freA information, 
and. to j^nh sdiih at a later date; this, coraldned with' the impossi- 
bil^tj.,«ff ’^^tdingsach 0 Work' tO raft’ .all; .hap beetP oni' .reasOp for 
''^'jsBi.ing;i{vi|.its.p^ismtfoinr.- 
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. We liftTe to tjbanic Mr. CntLbert Peck for his hint as to hand- 
-wntinv jBot-li^g always. cl^ear enongh to be rei+ain of oosreotly 
■{' 'couy^ng. ibe- right sp.©l|iiig,'of ont-cff-thc-waynamesof places; we 
f' hare'tbecefofeet -fojloiirc^ his adrii^ and have had an index of plaoeis 
‘'printed.'*'. ■, • 

In eonneotion with the..|»Riidiiction of this work onr thanks are 
- espet^lly dne tp.Hr^ A.' ^...Franks ai^ Mr. C. IT. Bead for their . 
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. . . SEB tRiF. BimTON, HCjLG. 

Oor Vice-President, Rar Richard Francis Burton, E-O-M-Gt," 
was born 19th March, 1821, and died at his Consulate a|t Jrieste 
on 20th October, 1290). . He was the eld^ of the three . children 
ef Colonel JoSi^h H. l^rton. , He entered Trinity College, Oarford, 
In IS^j hnt soon got tired of HnivBrsity life. An appointment 
, was oh^faed for fidm' the East India Company to ^e I4th 
raiment .Bombay KatiAre Infantry, and he joined.bm regiment at 
' Gujerat in 1842. His' pro&iency in Hindnstani ; led tp ,his being 
appointed regimental interpreter, and his residence irith his- regi- 
ment iu.Scinde gave rise to the publication, in 1851, of his first 
important work, “ Scinde, or the C nhappy Valley.” In 1846-47 he 
took a six months’ trip to G()a and the Blue Mountains, an account 
of which he also published in 1851. In addition to the work upon 
official reports incidcuhil to his regimental duties,, he applied him- 
self to lingnistic studies, and mastered the Persian, Gnjurati, and 
' Marathi languages. He returned to England in 1849. On 3rd 
April, 18-r>3, he undertook liis hassardous but successful pilgrimage 
to El M>:diiiah and Meccah, the account of which, intlirtu; volumes, 
he published in 1855. On his return, he was selected for an even 
more perilous undertaking, thitt of proceeding to the Somali 
country. In November', 1854, he set out from &ila, disguised as 
' an Arab merchant, and reached Harrar in safety on 4th January, 

' 1855, remaining there till the 13tli. He was the first Englishman 
who liad erer entered that famous city. He returned to Aden with 
a view of arranging for an expedition to the Upper Nile via Marrar, 
and landed at fierbma^on Tth Aprii at the hmul of a party of 42 


The rntpoditidh haver Icft Binhena On the. night of the 29th 
April ih. was. attacKei^ by a crowd of Somalia, Burton and his cbm- 
■ panidn, Speike,' were severely woupded, and the expedition returned 
Adi^. tn the folRwfng year he puhti^ed his First Footsteps 
; ^i J^st A&ica,”,and also addressed a ledger to the 'Secretary of 
' the Royal Geographieal Society, strongly urging the importance 
.'.''of Bcrbera .and the Somali coast for British .interests in . the Red 
Sea. This letter procured for him from the Govmrnment of India 
.the appropriate reward of a severe snubbing. ' 

■He next, offered himself for service in the 'Crimean .war, apd 
p^ed Be||son’8 Horse at the . DardaaePo& He volunteered to. 
relieve E&rs, but his offer wafi not act^ted, and he ceturned .fid 
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England detemimed 'to .devote himself for the fntnre to explora- 

He then nndertopk, 'with the assistance of the Government add^ 
the Royal Geographical Society, his great African expe.dition.' 
Having oh^ined two years’ leave of absenccfrom the East India Cora- 
pany, he rpachdd Znnsibar in Dcccmhcr, 1856,acoompanied by Lient . 
Spfhe.' After infinite Jabonr and suffering, the expedition resulted 
in the discovery, lay- Bprton, of Ixike Tanganyika, and by Speke 
of Lake Victoria Hyanaa. , It terminated in March, 1859, and .is 
recorded in thp 29, th volume of the “ Jonmal of the Royal, Geo- 
gniphical Society,” and in Burton’s work on “ The Lake Region of 
Equatorial Africa.” _ , ■ 

In 186L he published an account of a visit to Utah uiider. 
the title of “ The City of the Sainte,” and in the same year 
occurred his marriage -to the lady whose admiraldc devotion to 
him we have liad many opportunities of witnessing, and his ap- 
pointment as Consul at Fomand'o Po. In the same year he 
explored the Gameroons mountains. 

So falr,-we are indebted for the facts of his life to the excellent 
memoir in the December number of tbe ■“ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical So<nely,”.but from this point our ow^ Proceedings 
take it np, for he x^ine'd the Ethnolo^eal Society in 1861, when 
Hunt wasitp HwoAwy Secretary^ and almost every principal event 
of bis life since then has been recorded by some commnniefttion 
to -our transactions. .V -Burton bad , then just obtained a (mmmission 
ftofh tha.Sng^S:-. ^vengiipejhi.tC visit .Dahoiiie, and induce the. 
rym- ooantxy -tejinodify aosne of lri8.,cnstoina ' 


'i t ii u 


of which, he' 
bis mibd the 
..eh^aq^'wl^ a year or two in 


he visited the source of 
tomeug the Fans, which he described 
be'.j^ nmeneai Society, and in an article in the 

iBtaht df 'thp.-- Anthropological Society on 6th 


, v;t ^ a . w 

t a^.Gliiwat the inaugural meeting, and 
as 

ft '^ane,'lf^, Itc- visited .Eiana, a ruiued 
sir Prosecuted bis mission to that countty 
^apd .26th FohniaTy, 186^ a stay limg 
g;Vof the Ffon buigaa^. He gave an 
■'■Ettmol^ioal' Soeiety OB 22nd.JN'dvea*i 
lAoe of. Dabome, be said, ^ Md '^eu' 
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t- doBatf Ootomittee, acknowledgijig^ tlw kindness of Mr. Bernasco, 

I their JiissioDary. In the samejear he Tisited the cataracts 
# . of the Coi^ river. He also edited General Marcy'e “Prairie 

I, tTraveller.” - , . ^ i o • a 

I t On 23rd October, 1863, he sent to Hie Anthropologn^ Society 
4 '^a present of two skulls from Annabom, in the West Alrkan seas, 
h 1864 he coatributed to the “Anthropological ^Review ” notes on 
scalping and on Waite’s anHirOpology, and pnblished the account . 
fif; in two volnmes of his mission to Oahome. j . . 

yg retnm to England he became a frequent attendant at , 
&l' the meeting of the Anthrofiological Society. On 1st November 
fe*he read a paper on certain matters connected with the D^omans, 
whirii appears in Vol. i of its “Memoirs.” It was in the discussion 
$ on this paper that he first referred to the Society as the “refuge 

f "for destitute truth.” „ t ^ 

’ M 1865 he was appointed Consul at Santos, Brazil, and before 
f his departure, a farewell dinner was given to him by members of the 
3 society. Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby) in the chair, supported 
m by Mn (now Lord) Arthur Russell, the late Lord Houghton, Lord 
^- ' Milton and others. Prom Santos he sent to the Society a paper 
fe on a hermaphrodite from, the Cape de Verde Islands (“Memom,’ 

2 'Vol. ii), and on a'kitchen midden at Santos (11th December, 1865). 
^ At the anpual meeting of the Society in 1867, Dr. Hunt, its 
fe first President, took the newly created office of Director, and 
Captain Bnrtpn, though absent, was elected President m his place. 
%•' Dr. Hunt, however, returned to that office the following year. 

■ in 1869, Burton published, in two volumes, his “ Explorations 
of the Highlands of the Brazil,” to which Mrs. Burton wrote a 

;*• characteristic and touching preface. . i 

S?- After the union of the Ethnological and Anthropological 
X Societies, he contributed to the Institute in November and Decern- 
feidjer, 1871, having then become Consul at Damascus, an’ acrount of 
%V"the eolIeetiOns made by him in the Holy Land. He then the 

/ two Societies always- should have been one.” In March, he 

r^ a l»per-dn the Hamath, stones,, now famous as the HittitO 
inscriptmus, and the Council published his transcripts of them. 

^ In the summer of 1872, ho went to Iceland and forwarded thence 
for exhibition a collection of human remains and other articles, 
which were described by Mr. Carter Blake. Ho obtained promotion 
-to, Hte- Consulate at Trieste, and thence sent a translation of the 
work of M. ' Gerber on the primordial inhabitants of Minas Geraes, 
the great central proyim*: of Brazil. 

At the beginning of 1873, some of our members seceded and 
formed the London Anthropologi'wl Society. Among them was 
Captain Burton, who became one of its V ice-Presidents. In a letter 
1 to onr then Director, he gave as his reason “ the deadly shade of 
'..respectahility, the trail of the slow- worm, is over them all.” That 
i: Society existed for three years, at the end of which the breach was 
happily healed, and the Institute has remained a united body ever 
%-^ttnce. Meanwhile, Captain Burton’s oonfcribntioim to the science. ' 
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ware made to the new ^eiely and appeared in its jonmal, “ Anthre- : ■ 
pologia” They . comprised an acoopnt of the kitchen niiddciis of 
S»1 Paulo, Bi-aail.'and notea on the dasteUieri or prehistoric miiia 
- of the Tstrian peninsula. ' . _ . 

' In 18^5 he again be<»nie a contributor to bnr Journal, to which - 
he sent |mpers on the Long Wall of Salona, and the ruined cities of 
Pharia and tielsa di Losina, in the. neigbbonrbood of Trieste. In 
1877 he sent , us a collection of 50 flint fbkee from IjJgypt, and a ;, , 
fqriher paper on the CastelJieri ofi lstria; in 1878 a paper 
stonea and bones ,froha Egypt and JCdian.- In 1882 he was again 
among us, and TO|id a paper at a special meeting' held at the house > 

' of General Pitt Rivers on stone iin|deinent8 from the Gold Coast ", 
of Weat Africa; lEa last communication to us was madts through - 
. Dr. Tyltir, on 27th Matoh,^ lfj88, deseribing the two Akka boys 
brought to Europe by Miani. ' ' . 

. The enumeration of his contribution, 8 to science through our own . : 

and Qtlmr institutesi and of his amazing lalmur as an explorer li.i.- 
uot exhaust the record of tlm serrices to mankind of the versatile . . 
and accomplished friend ' and' collcagne. whose loss we have ^ 
lament. ' His. translation of the Lnsiads.of Catnoens, and' bis 
' i&orbugh 2E too daring version of the " Thousand and One Nights.” •' 
„will give hip a . permanent place in literature. His friend ' ..i 
^nwfl^IltBude, wrote of hilti, “Be is.in flte truest sense of the .. ' 

He is versed in. t^ cardmal languages 
. of, Europs, skilled in all the; BC!3<jh^iBhpeB.t» of a 'tidier .aiul a 
■«ji#tsnuhy gPdd <ll?w.»cal scbbl^, !»,. prof wnd orientalist, and. 

•' - 'ha» of mc' jBataataJ sciiflnces.. . With all .thisi 



name so high tn.tbe 

' 't^'ttiiijninlff r'tlF. lie ilmiSidle was heeded to distinr ' 

Institute have of .; 

^.w^aagasifrfib^ whose pisonal qualities 

- - . E. BaABitooK. 
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-IIk. Gboeqe HABBis,, LL.Djj P.S.A. ^ 

‘ . ’ - • - ■ ■ . . , - - I ' 

. Piams, H«m. til+D. (GremTille), and F;S.A.,' was for 

. B^«r^ a VicB^Presideat at the litstitute.. He caused to oh 

Pwiitedi for pwwate circidattoB, under the genial editorship of>his 
^'‘ifoiend.Hr* B. W. Richaidsoo, F.a.S., m the jear 1888, an into- 
■4, eating aotobiegraphy, frdiB, which we are able to glean the prineii^ 
e^nte-' iA his-, lifei' ‘ Hei ,bom 6th May^ 1809, tire spn of a 
■ *'aidi<afoe itt good practice at Bugby, and received his early edr^tfon 
f iat the famous s«ShooI, there. Being in delicate health, anA sneering 
•f ftonr the ilWus^e then common in public schools, he left Bhgby 
I in. 1828, and was stiangely enough entered as a ndidshipman in 
f the H»vy. It is hardly necessary to say that it was soon foimd ; 
fJthathd Was not suited for the hardships of naval Kfe, and after 
*^^doBie nnpleasanteexperience at a private school in 'Devon,, he was 
'•;^ 0 led td his AtheA sMid ^naliy Emitted into the firm as a partner, 
i' ijin amidlHon for. literary success and a desire, for tdndon life 
f'^iwsseascd him, and in Jane, ‘ 1838, he , gave up Ms pro^peeM at 
Kn'rby and came to London. He shortly afterwards . entered 
.r; himself as a studrait at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In 1833 he was 
■ appointed editor of the Bull Times^ sUd became a member of the 
[i Middle Temple. An article in his-paper which offended a powerful 
interest led to the close, of his journalistic cai^r, and he thereupou 
W resolved earnestly to prepare for the bar. He, was called in 18^,, 
% and devoted himself to law and literature for some years, bringing^ 
st^ui Ms “ inff of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,” a work whnsh 
^ h&n consader^bl© reputation, and procured him the honour 

an interview with the Prince Consort, in 1847. Not findingthe 
to fortane in either of tl( 08 e pursuits, he thought of marriage. 
^This chi^^F in his antobiography which tells how he turned this 
'Aia^r.lws*' in his mind is oliariniugly quaint and naive, but ^tbe 
'.resait in' Ms wooing rtaii • winniag Miss . Eliimboth Innes was, as 
'.far.'as.h'e was'cmadernedi fo place him beyond anxiety ahont'nwmey 
jihatterh for the rest of his life, and to assure him happiness which 
seenis a&rar to have been interrapted, pnd as far as Ms friends 
were concerned to enable him to iniroduoo them to a most graceful 
aud kindly hostess. In 1861 he- puMiahed “C^viliaation oonsidored 
;'.as a Seieoce.” In 1862 he -waS appointed by Loi-d Chancellor 
■'.'Westhury to be Kegistrar of the Court of Bankruptcy in Mah- 
Chester. It was while acting in this capacity that he became a 
i Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, and I’resident 
;»of the Manchester Anthropological Society, of w'hich he delivered 
;■ .tAe inaugural address on Ist November, 1866. He yras elected, on 
our Council in 1^68, early in which year 'he retired irom the public 
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service, and was awarded the liberal pensioii of £G66 13#. 4'i. per, 
annaai. Ho had bought and enlarged the ancient manor honse of 
Iselipps, standing in bcantifol grounds in the village of Northolt, ■ 
Middlesex; and there he spent the rest of his days. It was a yearly 
gratification to him, as long as his health permitted it, to invito 
his anthropological and antiquarian friends to jKtss a summer , 
day with hint*. In 1869 he read a paper before the Anthropological . 
‘ Society on the distinctions, mental and moral, occasioned by the 
difference of sex- In 1871 he was elected a Vice-President, and 
ifas among those selected to retain tliat' position on the formation 
■of this Jnstitnte, Tn 1872 and 1873 ho read papers before us on 
“The Hereditary .Transmission of Endowments and Qualities of 
Different Kinds”; “On the Comparative Longevity of Animals of 
Different., Species and of Man, and the Probable Causes which 
mainly conduce to promote this Difference ” ; “ On Moral Irre- 
spoiisibi.lity resulting fiom Insanity ” ; “ On the ^ Cornmnent 
Cmntemporaheous Progress of Renovation and Waste in Animated 
Frames, and the extent to which such Operations are Controllable 
by Artificial Means ” ; and “ On Theories Regarding Intellect and 
Instinct, with an Attempt to, deduce a Satisfactory Conclusion 
therefrom,*’ He joined the Iioudon Anthropological Society in 
November, 1873, and read a paper to them on Tests Adapted to. 
Determine the TOeitU of Supernatural Phenomena.” In 1875 and 
■ i876 .be was again elected a Vice-President of the Institute. In 
lattet year he complete an undertaking which had hwn ia his 
, mind,.as hs tells ns, from his Tery boyhood, that of writing .“A 
■ “rwi atisn tm, the. Nature ^nd Constitution of Man. 

- - (2 '«^i^'> ..-l^be work;waB rjte’iew^din.bttr j|onrBal,Bndit is intcr- 

;ini;emoiir, with .was also; ■writo ^ 
did not JenpiV' tbet fact), 

;®odiic entimsiasm. It 
' mind was towards 

imt give adei^nate 
)^';!^'.:iin^hjY)'piology, he joined the late 
' " iaMi^;pC‘the .Psychological Society. Since 
i.'itdi.'Mm .ien... these rooma The weight of . 
H to IjOiidon less and less frequent, though 
t Jtodem- Thovy hi and other periodicals fw 
will be seen frem what we liave said that 
bly. versatile mind, much varied ability, and' 
lir» Richardson justly speaks in high praise v 
b)iN‘^dastry, good bnmonr, and constrao-'^ 
liyit remembw him- in this - Institute as 
;er who earned our resimet by his ^cpirtf . 
by his high character, and our, gratitude 
iur.dHerences of opinion were ever allowed 
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Db. H. Mcibhbab. 

I ' In Dr. Heniy Moirbead, of BnsbyhiD, Cambnslang, near Glasgow, 
his friends mnst regret an amiable, warmhearted, and intellectn^ 
man, and this Institute a valuable supporter. He was born in 
1814 in one ^f Ihe sttbarbs of Gla^w, and was not gifted by 
fortune ifa the outset of his life, b^g one of those offspring of 
whom Scotland is so Justly proud, whose Mnbition, energy, perse- 
verance^ self-denial, and intellectual power, enable them to triumph 
over the ^eatest external disadvant^es. After prolonged effort, 
be was able to afford himself a full University course, and took 
the degree of M.D. at Glasgow in 1844. He subsequently turned 
his attention to the department of mental disease, was superinten- 
dent} and afterwards proprietor, of a lunatic asylum, and retired 

■ with a competent fortune to Cambnslang in 1867. There he de- 
voted himself to the study of science, e^cially of metaphysics 
and meteorology, and, by liberal contributions of money as well as 
by personal effort, to the fostering of scientific progre'ss in Glasgow. 
He was LU.D. of Glasgow University, honoris camd, ifresident 
of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Governor of Anderson’s 
College there, and of the West of Scotland Technical College ; he 
was a founder of the Public Library and Working Men’s Social 
Union at Cambnslang, and also founded, at a cost of £2,600, the 

■ demonstratorship of physiology in Glasgow University which is 
called by his name. There are doubtless members of the Institute 
pre^nt who will remember how, at the York meeting of the British 
Association, after Professor Flower, from the chair of Anthro- 

' pokigy, l»ad made an eloquent appeal on. behalf of our Institute, 
„• '■ybrngrtt g how it was Crippled in its publications and other work 
i ’hy-t^SYaek ?of means. Dr. Muirhraid, then sitting on the plqtterm, 

, '‘quitetly iatoded ’Aver a cheque for 1(W ’gidneaB to the Chairman, 
with the dmiaoteristic stipulation that his name should hot be 
‘ roentimied. , 

Dr. Muirfaead closed his useful and blamelesi life on July Slot, 
at Cambnslang, at the ripe age of 76. ' ‘ . 

. . ; . ' J. Bbddob. 
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rely aire realty* accOtmted. for tlxeory.* And we have also 

' ,as)C whe^^-they could not he ns~weU accoiintod for on some . . 

xoth^s '^hieh involv^ nn unbroken GQiitinail^ froni the . 
.'ei^ii^,to tibuC. West phas^ of development.^ Looking at mental ' 
eyolaiioitt from this double point ^ view, and t^ng such 
I'' teWhte traces or. evidences as we haye of the working of primi- 
f'tnie minds, wKat then <te'We actually find? We begin with an 
'^envi]m>iiQd^.”and an organism in perfect “ touch,” the external ' 
/'world everywhere im^essitig itself and its iiractical meaning on 
/tiio-.piganism, and the penalty; cd non-survival everywhere ' 
:.at^bmg it8eif..to the crime of non-response.' lint suddenly, 
.w^hep a. certain form of oigamg energy— that whicli we'call 
.bWp-powMf 'or intATlige.nce-—h^ reached- a given point in com- 
: jdeiiity, this Ue apparently breaks.* ' IThe energies, till then so 
eecmomiiWly employed and always inaVing for life, become 
fatally ^ndthrift and: reckless.^ All tlie . long and severe. 

< training in appropriate reaction and orderly adjustment counts 
for noising elimination falls into abeyance; and except in the 
; lowest levels of respohsc-^like that of selecting proper food — 
'primitive man has to begin from the beginoing to- understand- . 
.the world hie lives -in, and to;act accoidingly. The . tesuit 
naturally is tdiat the.'sub-liumaa animal sarpasses the human in 
''r- the yeiy dharacteristie which gives tlie- man his point of advance 
intelligent ' reaction to reality. . For no animals waste time, 


‘ Of the origin «f wawinn P<aihapf| no peHbet acoount has yet been pren.. 
n ew beidlT' be Mid to .be vbrioueerby, in uBcnltaied meet or indiridnals, . 

' fheie shoym .eriw t-h^ inriirieUfe tendriuiy, to represent netnnl. fdrees as eon- 
.rpbie.. Ibi'eie re^qtuns, boireser, tbe difficulty of u^er^ - 
' ' ,.-I,.38 tbiarudimeDtaiiy'dbrtruie of the soul bee gruitn into 
' etojp^'anitBiain'y » ^slwn.tri thought so .eompiehenrivo 
.a'.«efa.oCT^ iecri(g»snd qpmteneity;;.,so idmtihntoes 
laVelaKHit.y»e^ fr^- mifer of -hhjmninetm ^ ■ ■ 
u}mo tk.^ mliiWly s<^pchy.it^ iirite^ ' 
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of influences t^ 'modify things around it " ; hut hfsre we 
Kav^.lb WOTder at the- .fatal ease with which it is le^ The 
Woii. pf- the senses is tOf fSlate onr notions and actions rightly to: , 

, bujr environmenti ^ahd enaWe so to respond to it as to accoiD> 

^ ; the' organic idip. Bttt these senses in man are related to 

Spepialljr developing btain;;' Leaving questions -of “design'* ; 

■' Oft di» side^ we find a jgradual emer^nce of ever higher types 
“ pf aotawty, depending thiafugbout on unbroken correspondence / , 
y hbfcween thing and thought, “ ' We know at least that this is the: • 
s^t 'of the oprical process; it onght to be that of the “ vimon- 
Biy/' W at least of the 'fepeculative ” process,* But the ' 

, M^phqrs'of seeing often express to us, by a suggestive paradox,, 
the most dangerous' thrins of blindness. Why ? A ihysicai . ; 
tbnch' goeo from tlie skin-point to the proper nerve-gan^toh 
: and hack again On another line ; appropriate muscular action- 

■ '!Bnt a touch of “ emotional ” experience seems to ^ to . 
shine **ima^atfye” centre at randomy generally therefore' 

., settiii2' the wrong mental muscles in motion. Where then 
'f , does - imaginative mesaa^ los» its way, strike the tnong ' 
' ! fine, evohe -inappropriate response, and remain unable even to . 

' 'right. itself ?• ’ /■, 

, ' ' .The link with nature and fact that the defdoping gift which . 

we call * mind,’* seems at one'stage to have lost, is the '^ower to } 
i pass through appearances to reality, in the sense Of ignorii^ 
fllusory and detecting actual characters.* The animaL which is 
, deceive by illusion or simulation is in the lougrun “^eliminated ” 
Tlie Minimal which survives is the one that penetrates all decep- , 

■■ ^tions.of appearance ai^ escapes being ensnared by them. And . 
fie sanie in of conise true- in a more mechanic^ sen^ of the 
and belbw that agara in a purely mbchwiicid sense; bf all 

■ - - «. v WI^f! their did not drisipinimQrdMmEder, 
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his *^£11^” teaVes/his “ body * as “ breath.” No doubt the 
! cpnqii^Bt dejjatture of i;he.“ breaths ” of his wife and slayes 
vsmaht .Stia^ a breath-community in a breath-world of which 

inJ^dusd phffe or sighs might majie up wind. And s^m, the 

■ r !.* W V TW> . Mitt' ' WOM» ttOOm tt\ I'M 



sad a'bwil^g fetish tp repre^ sacied breath-rhy^m,- 

ahd tKfe hfeBrt4)cattbo i? ; ; ' .. 

A^ib Xakiiig ceriiinh features of Miversal expense ; aa 

' v . -11 Ai.! aldca nf fTlflAAinUHtripjl 


.(KV-Voice-and itB e^o* ■' ■ , ^ • . ' ;- 

' -.(2.) dh^t and its shadoar.'- • ’ , • ' ' i 

M^O.) ■ liMM IMP l.QUW>uav*a. j 

^■(4.) ,iPhe iibd, matter, srork-force and , stuff of an 

fe, be useful and its tangible four ; 

' pfiiAr^atn ftte nf cdnise reflected in dream;* ’ ■ 

is?: fli) Here vre have apparent separatien in space butcoroplete ■ 

'■ '’leifitdhetiou'^iii character, although- in lesseuing intenmty. 

retiring the other pointa. which are dl more or fess 
. raided to sight; it maybe su^ested that the primitiye ea^ 

. -xendeaBed' acutely diKiimihative by.,tbe constant presence of 
’■ danger; would be lees liable to mistaie the echo for an indenen- . 
dent vOkjO than Jthe civilised one . would he. It could not fail to 
note the insrariable rejpetitiou in every detail of sounds which 
' eotddheadoouhted for in theusual way; . 

(2.) . Here there is oomjdcte djttinctness, but the shadow has 

only 'the outline produced, by obstructed lj^;.no idea of 


cfncaepif^ ^*cu« • * 

rejpioductjon in the 
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^; :8o^^/.dr later, that, the same reenlt happens in 

.e;„!!!^..Of;;lihe v^voted the • nndeyoted food. The fchost: 
^ea;jt}ie.gQad 1 lie- 0 Be, jttp oiie hi^ taken the good of Uie. 
; ;^eB e(lt.(a8,^ nndpr starts of famine, 

'hinelT havn .scnnetim» banpehed), and the food is found, 
a Jped. hint^atill the.food^^iqsthas not been consumed f The 
»nm /appjjea to dediea^ com, if jdanted later under 
ire^ j of star^ieu; / An.di..^ Ve suppose that the devotee 

)hd^;d;^Btioe^Op;ibeiw«en^ usefulness of theralave and the 
i^hess hf &^li i-OF does he’ -elass the life of the one and 
»■ 'mediiig’^wers -of the . other r jh .the sanm cate^r^ .? , Is' he 
led to.,hpj^cd tikat adter ^‘hresf^ " has left ah edilde animal 
Ir: ^n'd; df' 'Aghast !”iemaihs>'^ w^ what the ^osV. 

apeestor.nn (^ief Wants, th : absorb as, a hungry man dOes?/ . Qf 
iqhiim?- .i^h'iHHudpai ’<^^ obvious., Tlie 

^^^htef . wants' a ;ghostr4day&. . Tlien, say the devhted survi- 
rn, M .us'kilV' hhe, and .ielsa^the ghost to go to, his ma^r. 

npt thereby send- bis-.slnidow or bis reflection ^to 
hstrhi)^*.'' His- deewi b^y ; continues, to cast both. ; Howrs it 
1^ t^fi tlwyli^P tQ:.]ihie condusion (of which there ib no-. 
odehije, .in..the pNetsCal sphere) -that t^ life-force, identity, or 
* bire*lih*' aiw' gone < there t . .Why did not- these take with them 

!‘ XBavimlSBaimriih^^^ See .alro Bader ArooHne laDDert) ' 

"®Wbrt«n» atyiiMiogr. r' .!^ia«teMtb. Century,” Bui^, 1886, p. 3^ 

Anthr. Inet," liorember, 1889, pp. 180-21. 

■ * * nerer teen, tw 'point, aatloed rrhen the abare mar written. I now’ 
fiu^ the fidhndng pMra in KlKe’e '‘T>hi-»p««»ing Peoplea.” “Thie word 
generwiy mmpnliid | aOfU^- does- not ot oU eonfespond tp the 


■ » wrer SKou. sms -ponnr. poRoea wnen tne Miare mm written. I now 

fiu^ the.fidhming; pMra in KiKe’s '‘T>hi-»p«s»ing Peoples.” “This mord 
*}»;■ . fhe^h geswtony inlaspnM | does- pot ot «U eerrespond to the 
Epnweoit tdeu of a .^ool ; for it is. -the nuin himself, in w shadoyy or ghostly. 

.pehhm'etiiSrtieeafter des^ in Biiolhei' world, and not the'fcra. 
jeqWifisabpmt,' wW ja a uimv •ad'W'bQee 'eontfectnin 

jVlIMfK HP 'MSWnBCl 
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'V ■'■ ^ ■ ■■;■ ?; . , .■’ ' ■ ,. 

e;e,^i»:l^ dni^d mtb tbe wbipl of folly, and . 
point where'; we people nature with. looustefs,. 
t^'w iiL’ We ate aocnstomed to.,. 

e.y.>. inL the nae.ef fire ' 

;'i^t^'.,m .tht^doiP^^tefa»^'h^^ aifiiiipalg,>re. the .mafcing of 
nadpiQ^ and t^o^i^ieh we .aB^ iigree .in 'asm to tlwi ' 
‘iffay^ moa^ .we ate Jearning fuitb^ 'to .woiid*^ 
.-^e lngh ’S^tMtio, level tehietiinee att^ed. ih those eady ' 
lys: ';..'.l^e .the- <Q^. bf;.the .Crb-Magnon cave-itten, whose- ' 
wwjnij^' pqi mtet thei.nadte’fmodem. ait to. -shtan. not.- (as.. ' 
-ibi^t' hate suppo^;,)0&e}yy in. firtehiuiM of fanoyv hat in , ; 
E^lc^qal acemacyj' , Sp witihi the ^teision ih .incasiin;^^ 
.alulfih.^ction. shown in. very .early. exainples of 'ar^itee- ' 
h^ i^ ;tniee.,we h^ 

;thd.'i(ientid .hnpeth^’.l^ which . ^ete . were, diiie. Qnte more ; 
.we ^hh^.- the ..ri^n^ 'line -of ?m^t*d .' development as it werp ■ 
e|tii(^;. .th^; npi!resd'^&t!^ b^BS^ tp Ml entirely, at .- 
iui, tp; stfht'aside nod- spend itself ' in ibcwhkl. and . uidruitfal ,, 
ste^i^.iMneh jindted^ht ahta<d:‘*%ll,’^^^^ is,- reversal,' 

vte haye' -^ust .hteo fuUpwing -the. '.' colt ” oi" 
whMi/'ih'-fMt - lic^iia where- the. oiighhie 'itself hb^ 

'ipw' wn be^fi;. -to ■i(iilsre.-ti»e''wid(ang ‘.hf all this; the “cnit” ' 

\ .tte: desd-* .' Arid tins, be ;, it noted, just pfter. we have ;<’ 
. f^ ' niid .mcpiesB ' a i.newly^adqhited sense, the . ' 
'attracttpn- of the- one .and. fhe teptditioa; pf the bthen* Modern ; . 

. rteter^ spems more apd mom' toi'emphesme .die paradox- of 
aherntte wastefulness, even in .cases where the echnomicdl 
mt; jiatute m%ht be ' ejcpeeted to . exercise a - specially 
' , ,, ^w;eIample,^^ote hrpu^t . forward in , Mr; ..; 

l^.-r'poM^'^iaghfVahd e^hdt^ treat- 

ijme tM a.^eqn^pity. 

- .-ditf ».;hd^V^Du|hhrS';. TipVckrCuMi 
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"' ' '-'I I 

r;>i'nd^-fh)xa the dream, the shadow, the reflectioD, tiie echo, um 
ji^eaihi Wher^ theOj iS' the mi^hg link ? Our ve*y idea of 
; menlsd.wd ^iritoal '^t^ivcommmiioit in any exalted sense is 

latest 

* ISttt are We ncfc Ij^trajed-even by the smbignities of lah^ag^ - 
' into aseiib^g saidi' idciis to- tiie primitive sense-bonnd niind ? * ; 
; SSiiere' and ' Why (16’' wa shppOw that early men broke away 
'■ form -the stronger — ^thoSe to the actaaWand 

''Where '«% 'm.to. look for the link which bridges the chasm' 

■ '• bi^w^Q' the ^suoiia aiid the non-sensuous, which in much : 
ff^rly awimisni -might .well, be nonsens-noife ? Do not all - .. 
the theories hithietto advanced really imply that the primordial ' 
•- iiilhd''had'dTae^ all signs of its pre-intcdlelctual ancestry and 
. ; ibegnesthed to tiie eariiest it^ descendants of whom , we can 
y: hnd. traces, a. piactickl'^dhuia rasa?* 'Do they not one and all 
' involve the assimiption that primitive men had to begin from 
..the very beginning in their responses to environment, instead 
' \<6f itab^ting a tendency to T%bt reaction or eoriespondence 
h^nuned in thbm from protoplasmic days and in the protoiunc’ - 
. imrseiy, tondenoy, which has but to be cai^ied over end 
: .utilised ib every ftesh departure in development* '' 


amiBala’*' JXuWan,'' fte.,” p, Zii, ef. p, 2SI. "Th^ meti^BoriM 

■' .: Uaniiag wa;' iW>ae . penoiialuistiwa . . . . «• lisf e gfmi eridepee.** 

- ''Bperi««r, “ Xieclo^iastKal bstxtationg,** ^ 685- “litctal mteipretoticni. of 
y. netophonleada to worship, of hesvenlj b^ies.” 

■ The nKsonsisteiu^ of 'pnrailing infen'enees on this and like pamte' peoms 
' .' curioutljr ezemplifisd ia die eboVe exlraots. The first describes what is eurel.y, 
' ' ,oh fte ntnal premisW, hidiirpotable ; the aalj doubt is whetlier the preiinisos are 
^ <«^rLd and what’ further .inference is justifiable. But the others- apparently 
’’-.and credit the easHest mind with that power of oonseiousiy lining the 
I whjph Wb 'usnall/ dlaim for the highwt culture. Bid. tlpB insight, 
ei^ the ihcmanng'iaMliiniiiiie? Was eiperience powerless to modify 
'hiia".TaA St ah m. ua 




ttK^jflWbi'WTOwed 'iw»pliftsaiF.'ia,d)M' tir Um '.v 
^^''.W^'aay'. lihw wim-!..'iisiiBStenw' is - 

iSi^Sidsfy. ae^'riwmiSiifljisi-^ 

1 fomjng^aiifeiBf 1 i>othi»ipaia,^>dWft w .tHtbg-.^rd|iig ..meyt the, ‘ tbaWd - 

ionwiaaa* Klmi % Wwit.ig- iSiw s 

)b# hits of stick nad 'aiiina*with,w£idi' t^ Toimg corM;W;aalai^te 

m.!.' •wr^—L. . Jf- • ■ ' .ai?_A __ v»ii S*' ’ * 


S<mtn, -whieh ‘Ka^t 


.-that pajOb^eal We .1 
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.r ■ . . • . ■ . ^ t 

gaii:» oajFried ott us, like a gill-arch- or a thumb-toe', we 
.^sa’Vfcreat it as' an analogue of thh hunch-back aiid the squint. 

» £veu .u'lwe^.could'not find: a surviving animal which was 
rajoying . swi«innng:, pr- ’dimbipg- privileges denied to Us ..poor 
“bnisaans” a» |ve now ^are, vre sbo^d s^l look for thdr iossil 
lemttinsi and even for the water and the tree whidh -fitted such 
oitjjins.^ ■ ■ 

; Is not this, then; the gist of it all?. ■ 

, iStjdter (1): we'areto suppose absolute break .and reversal 
in the evolution of mind; a stage 'of gratuitous incoherence - in. 
Whaeh l^ developing imagination has let go all the ' organised 
reactiye powffl which up to that stage had made its owiier what 
ha was,' and proceeds to create a burlesque of the universe,-^ 

- Qr ,(2)i^ have, if not to assume that there is, at least to ask. 
there, may be-, in primitive cosmology . and natur*^ 
hist^ u^erlpt^ element of true “mental sltadow” of 
diitw^ fad-;.:'an nnlroken. continuity , of res|>bBse in conscaohs- 
hess answeting to the • unbroken series of ‘structure, function, 
and organic reaccions; a mine, as it were, of valid si^gestion, 
carried on within' ns . and prompting more and- more definite- 
expression.* ' . ' 

If -we Choose the former, if the inH^jirnttion can thus wholly 
escape frotp the established grip of responsive control inherited 
the first, then what inference are we- to make ? The l|ieast 

abMote, fias baoolna a baing; atnong ’ ihs most vncttltiTsted tiibes. 

* '1^ nnginnl' paiwt ol the ComaocliM Ktss, ttiej taj, in. the sun. The 
-Chiofamn^ eirfled the'sunihevietlteT.’ . The nsme for. tto.sun in the Isngmige 
drthe Sidire, one'of 'tho Orinoco tribes,, is, ’the nuni of the eerth ubore,’” 
Sonnnii, •• Qrigin," 4c,, p. 836, , . , 

1 “ <|%is hypothesis of firiwcniBeMusness Ksa been struarndy misvhdsiniood, 
Md it , vonid .be bard. ta snyut whoM huods it has saderpa most, those sif he 
eq!iNisiBbOr,UiOseaf,iteoppon«itB^ .... Half tbedifficnltiesin.^lrin'OfjtB 
mrtitfoH Boib^iiitiea'pf tiie sgoird-cwiaeioiiHsm.' ' v ' 

'iqlf'' tM iiiiwas^' ; 


VWr 'spbW^iB ' 
idi ,a vast natii^ (Miqie' 
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tiATv y '^ZLBY —An apparaU Paradox in Meabd EvoluHon. 32$. 

. — ^t6'tjx^!;faets vhich.th« newer sj^ools of ^ychology are eol- 
'Vilectiiig 'fot us, md ^to. Teo^t ifeyBlopmenta of the study of 
Jip^ua^, its gronStK; and /(kvel0{imeiib on the figurative and ' 

Discubbiok. ' 

^r. , F.. OiiTOS : Xiady Welby hu nised two interesting , 
V ^gnestiOBB, .th'e one psyoholp^cal, and the other social, that do not 
seemtdha'^heen dirastly raised hefore^ and which dsaerve fall 
... dwcosMon..' The first question is why barbarians, who may 
'■ zoi^My be taken to ' represent men wh^ raasoning powers are 
' ' leas ^veloped by eyolation tljan thoseef the more highly civilised 
.> ihce^* shonld be appuwntfy so much more enperstitieis and on- / 
". isaaoinng tHazt mere, btutei^. whose order of intelligence sa epn- 
. ^ fliddnsb^ infeykr tp theirs. Oertainly the scimitific mrit has been 
. ' Ihitnn making its ff^qiearniiea in the hmsmi raoe. Liady Welby’a 
sSi^S^t iS'ihat brates^ara-not- fhnoifhV.’bnt are pnotkail, tuad 
1 ... highly siTifised men ine inaoh. teas -{Meifnl thsm barbarians, 

*>- and iW^d nnuih nKTO M how i^ it^.then, that barhaxiians mo 

. - .aO, e]^e^iiigly .fshdmiy 'lloreovar,^ the. ^ncies of alt baifbatian ; 
-Wm'^ihtoraiMuOjig'pidhllal linea .Totozdiam,aiunijBa>, fsti<^eSi ' 

, .wii alihoi^,if ndtlgaith, nniversid aBazn^them.^ 'Thm' ia a psycho- > 
lag^cSJ' qneWbrr, well deserving catnfiilidiecnasian. %esbjiig with 
. . , idBffidegime, it ap^Ka^ to Kim that the power .of tessoning at all 
'.ioiplieS a consideihble evolution of: ^e hnsgmatvve or re-pre- 
sentative power beyrmd the stt^ in which it .is poBsessed by 
.. bratet, 'mid farther, that barbarians who woBaesB that power and 
' . npi nmoh else, were as little competent as-eSmdren areto distingnish ' 

. .v^h 'clearness Iwtweeii the' snlnedtive-and the objective world. 

- They are very a]p tetake fancy for fact. look Upon mental 

■ sradit the.'origii^ peiqdewitfa’a'staet of id^^OOB ideas,' it 
' , ..Hnnalhiit eehsin nteamid Bweineniai of wjwtjAna teid , 

■ ■ ■ 'liaisTsI peeod. ' 1 nHist, bpir(?ver,oODfta tSWl.I 'i^lc 

' ~ bi£<|sg 9 m j ggaw^o ft for ^he inquBMt^^'^me'ifiitniie.V' 

■f'laa-snna'aw 'dkb 'rtsinwli' lilf *. 




nd^aC^nniB ’ 

s''L- 1 JL • s .' 


.'a.BbIt sa«Gwr,'|!im-.m 




osemMNM£?''.. 


ci':. mMeifiimafa 

^lii^.iddAjfcih^liaSiy.SeiatKwraW 

aL ds 

stO{ .'it i^.a^bna; 





^ ^snectiom, .atid ^ej fls^iW' 

npo^’^Jleso eritonMus girdoBd^ a viui att^^eiieiii)^- 
]Csiirp^^i^tipQ^/~lf ^ re<^UMt t)>id; th^bOE^nMi 

^ere w gi^'^.ctosfi, tif -^oiti^er kt tba ; eiMOTBn^ift 

:*itod.^T3fe!ly (rf iro;||^i5^tiond«> whicb-l^ei^ BbbjeeV. ft^ of^wbit 
tb6 ‘^e'mbi^ ill; tblb Ins^itnt^^ 

keifern|r .dewsribed:' -.'■■■'• V, ' y,:^'. ■ •'■■ .v 

. ffadiSdeei^ Wy^Welbyib why *be sbiie^ ' 

' . ^jj^'crqjEib^'biii df naagfeti^ 1^ -ih<iBe wbb (ut^'.. 

" Ifite’ Rni** ‘is: >l:}kA^ •Im&f&iMJ : ■ 



-- Tins. is. fc. .sbop^df be atewer^' *y- •"Tminiit iriir -nn 

-nMhcin^ inn^iry. ^ -qr ia'-iti* in. .qqgqi^kita 

■ mttwdra .zacteai' ilutte yrbtf are .Ibe intogfc. .sapei^t^ns are-iidBeeitni^T ■• 

qt aj ^sadiq^nfdfieP vHewM.by no.mevili-Hiiiiecn,a «ru«« gntqniu' 
I' i'™^anfib'»o^d:be# 6 | 0 »® 1 » b»tbq!^qk-‘''Sqnqir 8 tition..«^ 41 )Qbiint 

■ ' * ai*e^ g ryA^I : -fiMAinaa {4> >tfbcf!tAW^l 
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'MvfiA^^r'^'^lai^ two (ptesitona he ■''■ 

, jai(Ba]i' 


■ ■•.WfllHy’B. paper, ibe ^wid 
«». wHeW «b«*4 vare -wnm qaBbtriitg^qi. 
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(2) TIie.Mgn^3?t from “ flmrvh»l flf fee fittest ” is not qfimissir ^ 
jbift except .wfieie Vevtmom feet is effective competitiou. " 

Tbns, iiiiji fii ^liV Shitin -irTiiinn armies bad not tmabted .themselves 
: elKrat perhaps hstve had a s^sible advantage in 

' W^. . Bnt, as they were all. about eqnallj- 

' An'nepstitmns is this kind^ their .saperstHions may. be .taken to. have ' 'I 
' dojie atm' side no store barm than the other tliongh the scmpIes of 
; .■NIpias.(deeraed excessive. evtotboa) did, in some measiire, contri- . 

'' Wte to the’distister of the Susiiia^' exp^ition. In modem times ’ 

' experience shewathat fee leas' SQp<srstitiog» people, sb far as there 
\ iaa-fi^d of effective competitioB^ do prevail over the more, snper- 
' etittopa. Man, like other species, mto afford to make mistakes until . 

. the conditions are whito .canse the particBlar mistake to . 

'become fatal. or dangetons. 

!.(&) It may he a. cmaoes and important question why archaie 
'. fnen should have 'wanted to make a. theory of the nnivmrse at all. 

' Itot, they, did tfaeori$e^ there is n'otbihg to wonder at in their . 

' th»^.es being wrong. It wbuld-be in'neh more wonderful if they 
. 'had notbeen wrong.. Onr superiority is feiefly ih.knb«ibg (wheUj ' 

: we do know)" hew far^wh are from complete knowledge. . The • 
' 'belief inan<^^*^^ffkosts, daj was a^inite plausible psendo-smentific 
theory in its time.* 'We caninow meke it look absnrd ; .hotihia t.'R 
eqaidlytrde;6f ail disapproved and ditoredited theories. >. DoabtlesB ' 
the generic .lesemblance of belief and enstom among widely 
-difieient mnes ia enrions and deserving of enquiry i but t^tis not 
the point proposed. • ^ 

y.. (4) A tmideney to right reasoning on complex facts is quite ' 

- different from a tendency to right (i.e., life- or race-prewrviug'v 
.organic “response to stimulus,” and ought not to be admitted or 
■ surmised ■Without proof. .1 see no reason for asenmiiig k. 

On the whole, I fail to see that there is any paradox to be. 
'acepunted fer. i sin Ukewise iuiable to imderstand ' the seqoqd '. 

;. yaltoFimtive”'iiidiotoed .at the end of the paper, or' the,s^Qse,ih • 
'■Tv]^efithew<^“t^|mslation.”mnsed': ' 
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T-t^edrlasiii^; tatbre «xp«{eaoe. and Tees trained 

. lound ^feir. exterior ceases manj,' laiid rendered false 
Bti^ings in .yanbaft BopwntitioQe. .Tt^do- net harmciniise their 
[M)it^hta, bai ib^. is -tlte 8^9 neanh after; tianslatun). There is ' 
ne.h*^^,..hht a natond /^e*n.lopment hj Ibngw or sheeier paths, 
iitbagli a 1o«rer'to.-a h^l^r.etag^. 

The 3ev. £&ifuirD-McGi«pfBE also took paH in the discnssion. 

' ' WkIiOT' has ttadethefo^wing obserratLons in reply fo-jihe 
BftaatsSion ‘ ■ 

' niiiiBt 1^^ ,1^ e^ressing niy gratef^ sense of " the ,.ipdalgeut 
ttjboidiidB wii^ wi^eh,. the erode ef^el of an nptraiued onteider has , 
eibn ;i[^iyod«. a^ e8peci&ll^ the kind wonda of the President of 
.ie .t aw dreply sensible: at. once, of the gravity and. 
diffienliiy of the isaneit raised, of .their.wide nltimato applications, .' 

. aitd' P^n inaljility "to .do them anything like jnstice. I shall > 
k .nuwie thi^ .satisfied if. I have .someeded in calling the attention ’ 
:wme ybo dm: better fitted' to deal, with them, to qne^ions' , 
hidh ^ra to nie tb lie fnrther baedb than anjf gropiid yet .taken' 
in l^b qhei^idn of psyoho-<gcnesisv with reference, to, the pditnftivcr 
‘»*»ah -s id^ ahont lumself and the vrdrld he lives on. For instance, 
hvro-accept the tiew' that the {nest 'development of iinagiimtive 
tow'w so oveibame the amtse of the tan^hle .that' the early man's ' . 
ri^d heeaTne sahaective, and he took fapcy for fact ; , we are snriely /. 
.asewning a soddmi paralysis of what, till ^em, had been one of the' 

- totost irresistible of evolatiohary fimtors^^the inter-relation and 
•i.combiiiatjbnhf fnncti'on8,ineeswntly modified and thns incessantly 
r boarrected by the “ enviroi^ent.''*. When we' think what a slave " 
he average man is even now to any “habit *’ which has its roots 
Tin some physiologlcid process, healthy -or morbid, ij; Seelus 
nocbbeeivable that in days when the abstmtihg power waa still; in 
iiamfancy, the imagination ahonld have enjined a freedbia so . 
^^-bntireiy anhamper^ hy . its 'racen.t emergCiKie from vtim- ‘il antp- ' 

..- .'toatic ” eoiniitibnai Piof. Xjambrpeo’s rodent j>leit' for'.phy|DoI^- 
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.'Itjiiow- ■ wSiMmjhii^. ;•'' ^Kjteh^.dc^jie&diBg. ^ defect 
in<ietligce|9iK>ii- .^9 infeivatee' bf^isMpi 

.^WSfWf.pfpim.M -iiaifJH? f dtihl^r ^a aiiiH^{ 


d y |^ ;«#acf the term ?> -. ; 
...Vlfy.. firii^ . . r^B. ■' sit^v % ,»«iw -jof' ' d(M 


|IMi{pi|pit|[M^:W^ rerwixea^x^ of tbCLoraip 

not rOYea^ 
'Btd;, -be - ,doeB .'3(^' -tOnol^^ 
»,“^^^dib'w..^^ 'deed:"^Jdch l-lawe 

i;i^:^,BeiDi;Be»ir^K^^ iind|cid,' he.>i^0;ihi>/.f 

S’ke^qnaettwof 'hki ^tlM :&0 u 

i^wacir^f ;d!^. Jl^'ifCiiii^.ft 
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reiMnag-Klnt^ih^B^ci^ springs of ^^mind” to justify them?'/ 
niis remsi^'to be Seeii. ' .Bat ^)art from disslalitiesr which no > 
e ewfeei mc^ sfroiigljr then, myself it is ob vioas that within the ’ . 
nts^frfs single fAper, (mlythe bairestindiiStttionoanbe giTen of the 
B el' thoii^ait'8njgg<^8tM, sad<"bat few oat of many potnts- even ' - 
ich^nlxm. ' 


Vyiir. ERAKcas Galton e3dubitcd.,.soine Piattenis of Finger- -, 
llatfes; (1^ page 360.) 



Januaby 'ISxit, 1891. 


; W1 BkabsoOK, Esq., E-SlA., Viee-Preiideni, in ^ Ckatr. 

' ibe HinnbBs of the last meeting were nsad and signed. 

' ‘The following electimis were annonnoed; — ' 

, JPrakk Pkab^, Eaq.; of Inke .Boad. I^dport, Paertsmpnth. , 

'' • L. A: ]WaP0BLl, Esq., M.E., of Darjiling, India. ■ 

The following .presents, yiete announce^ and thanks voted to . 
3 b 6 respective donors : — 



Fob tbb Bibbaby. 


OB.-'-'Glhnognphie de la IVaDe& By Al{di.. Cas- 

.OdnvolntionB of' the- Bnl3n; 'Shr../, 

■/ !■ 

>€m3a#.4it BoaristAiies^ -18811^ St vx 

itwsA ’iV-’wf'bAii' ' 'I'l tr^xt U. 


is;.: f- . ' 




niE’ the "Ciiirii^ -fif, 'tlBEi< / 
b6«; Am immxuaist^ '^SMihSagisMk 
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ojf^a Mre Borneo. 331 , 

'jtBite' xwV.^iiear bn^.its colour is that of or iron. : 

tm^Eal Tldoldt has found the red and yellow varieties loose 
er raiAs’ and. <ne^ to the saifaee ; ' bnt in tlie pts when; tliey - ^ 
g out- day there are qaantities of ih mostly in hlodcs, bnt not ' 
^;lBi]ge sise, and frequently found with, pointed ends conve- 
ept to WO& with. .. 

/'^ihe markm^^ are found on some of the 

DpE^ens of Bii^ny' have often been broiight befor^ onr notice, 
W^ra^j ,;by A4ihin>l Tremleth ^d the questioh has .oftcih ! 
;il!ien^w£dl]^8t&he tools were.ha^' enough to havemadc ihieni, 
whether they inuSt of necessity be referred to a mclol-using . 

.'A^iral nnntjlett’s expeiinu^t appears to shp]w that, 
ley cpnl^bave bedi made with stone tools. ^ 


ExHiBiTiOH of a Firb SirsiNGE from Boreso. ‘ 

By B. Bidduupit WL&etiis, Esq., M.A. ' 

]ijI&.''MAXTm said.: The- fire* synnge which I have the hononr of 
^lit^biting fmm British North BomeQ. It is not a good 

r^eunenr of this ihtmeirting domestic appliance,. but -curious 
danSe these syringed are rapidly disappearing and are difficult 
'obtttitr. ; Ifr. I^ufort, who sende, it to me, tells me that he 
e^s this. in. place pf a better one that be hopes some day to 
■ ''able te procure. .. They are, I believe, confined to the West 
last: The better 'Onea are made of wood : this appears to be 
ad, or lend iamd. ahtimoi^ j at the end is-^-.notnh apparently 
. » stie^ l;^ ih.the harid'Wkerewifh, better to sustain 
^ is^p(r^^ .This aetien of <|r^dmng 
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r.icaiDess of £titop6 may Iiaye:bHiaght theif, laucli-pi'ized- 
etoe^' of from aii' AsScific Lonie, and handed them 
a from -gerieiation to ^meratioii ; ox. that such implerntmta 
'Wye -passed fxoxa trite W trite .by way of baiter, thus 
{Wing a. y Wy early trWeHtoiite Orient, In either 

the implement* weXe invested Wth peculiar interest. 
Ste.-ibiterest wite perte^ increated- when, turning from 
ie .tb the iSfew 'worid,.it was found, that objects wrought 
^'were widely: distributed among the ancient monuments 
imWW Fniiu- 'iUasW in the North, all down the Western' 
Kwitd “cf the ContiHfmt as far South as Peru, jade objects 
^••fynnii in greater or less abundance ; and as jade bad not 
ii latiely been^icicognised in tbo Ammeau Continent, it .ate 
nmed with great Wio\^of reason tliat tte- implemejits, or, if 
itr . the .implemtets^ at least the material of whiclt they were 
hte, must hayO eonlc'either from- New Zealand .by way of 
'^Wuda of the Pacific, or more.probably from Central .Ap-wt 
Steria bysway of luring Strait, thus indicating early 
rephr^ nextainiy Pre-Goluml»an, betwete the Old World 
theNew. 

tjbpiDg : those who entered iiito the controversy with special 
oW,tte first iplace tnnst be ■arngued -tio iJic late PiofesBOF : y' 
oirieh Fischer, of Freibuig-in-Badeb. Advocating the exotic 
in of all European jades, he woited om his subject in its 
minute ramifications with a perseverance characteristicBlly . 
UteKoio, and embodied liis resultB in a well-known work which 


lUis 'a complete repertory of TOferences.* Many years ago, 
m the questicm was fairing warmly diacnmcd, 1 had. the 
iiottuid<7 W examining professor's collection of jade in 
, . ' Tlniversity of h^eiburg. It was Fischer 

, Wyone'- else;: wfao; .by>his; ;.yoiumiiu)bs 

'oWitlme iit''tee3Qaed'''' 
' frWn*'' ■? ■ ^-.v’ ' i 






Tmpl&mejiUs. in Europe and Amerka. ■ 3.^ 

jadeite' is rather greater tiian that ol. 
^ ''^6; will scratch tl^- latter ; but neither the 
l^'^'qtate'so bard as quaztzi It is a popdlar error, to 
JMb is a Very haro stoae pioiniiieult eharaeter - = 

wdi ieonfexs such value upon it as an impleraentryieldnig 
snaljis i^somuediits ^td^^ssas i^toiigll^aas~^ property' 
tb! tbb ' cto^y-feltcd arrangemeiit 'of the fine fi^s and; 
^^rof^hieh it is'generallj.etMhpbsed. Mi^’o^pic characters 
0,.ii^':di^ys sufficient to separate the two kinds.' of. jade^ 

; his' OK^ully pointed, out' tiiat the jadeites 
G^';^regrah|dar ()r iHB^-fibrons in textare>:wfaile thd. 
are uniforniIv'til^,«us and . eoropact,. a diatineti^ : 
:^e!s detected b^.a hand-lens or even hj the unaided' eye.^ 
h? ^Bt^Otion, can be based on e^dlir, thou^i it .'mav , 
S be' 8^ that jadeite is gertenilly of^a innre' decided 
'The bnly ai^hitely certain means of ' 
Cj^h^fc^d in chemical. an^ys^^^ , The nephrite- is a: 
-inagn^iunr siiiimtc, wd is. now .Universally tOt 
i^'aa.4.nAuhb^‘bf tliehomblEndegi'otip, the wliife nephrite 
Va^ties.of or tremolite, while . the..gFeeii. are 

i^-Of The jadeite is found bn- analysis to he 

rahy awalamisiuni' and sodium silicate, perhaps dlidd to . 
mehe;*. Another mineral of d^rk coloiir and fine grained 
often n^arded-as jade, wSs’ separated by Dumour aa.a'. 
iw ^>ecies '’^ H{^e:f we likme of 'cAIarwn^ezm/a’ - It -is distin.-' 
Sheid by its dehij^ ranging as high as' 3*4 to 3'6, 

^hinur, w^'waS. the first to call attention to the distiaction' 
u^bbn hephHte 'ftild j^eite,.had bis attention drawn - to the 
-y .the m.agiiificent. specuneos of. wprked jade whi(^ 
|f viray to Paris the. lEraiporbr .of 

Yujbu^whn^nob,f' 

. vw.,,.- . .. ' 








iEte qnani^ The Briitoese" jade is ja^eite, stkoieti^^ 
aaiid* sdidaet^ee' Ixrowijiah and ^yish. li: isthUseew 
Ijade' ia Jfoniitd-in (Mae^ Ti^ ^rn]ia;,hut it. 

ye^-'th^ Bi^ihB&al^'’iBiBoiir {^tieaBy sdW sourue of:; 
Di^, jade. " ' . r' .■“' ’■■ • '. ‘ ■ ' 

. is ^ii^d^lahd how' jade from , any of these 

dsfooudits way. .fp^SaropO.^t jnobhbly advocates of the. 
^^e-tbapiry preftt the iWkestaO lO^ty.'r. Anotlmr . 
lie Aeistic :j^e is in SihcOfia, btit though pomibly ttdis 
£>yk1d materials for transtnission tO; Belmng Stirhit, it ’ is 
iy jifcc^y that ' 'so remote a souice'^ceuM be ntilispd lot fkhe 
mt £aropean''iiu|)leinehta. ' -jC' AUbert, wibm woi^ui^^r-.. 
kite near lrkptsk^:baye> been sucCcWsf ally earned on .for ; 
toy yeius, has brohgbt ovpr from iame to time seine v^ry dne ; 
n of a beantiTfilidark givien' nephrite obtained as bpiildeie". 
id viaHeya 'of- the.B^tod^ west of IrkatOk. . 

icamplw ^a^ faiiuliap th-rbagh M. Alibis libetal^' tnde^ 
‘fthetlai^ iHOsemiM in this coimtary and on the cbn&imt. . V ' 
) ^kHriiiidieVet of tluise Asieiic localities ;we tarn, weviire, 

; diffiimlties is supposing; that they yielded the 

opt Enranean^iroplimnne^. ^me .of the Swiss iinplpt 

.jtefs.aA wiinightfo i^ikbrite and sbine uijadeite. - It b«^ been' 
ignited opt. with reference -to- the pile dwellings that nephrite, 
detnento ate tedier Chdraeteristic of stations on the easti^ 
es ,f&o., mice Constance), and jaSeite 'of those on Hie.. 
lixTO <■ lakes .Lake; KeOchatel).. In if^nnCe; jadeite pre^. 

linates., ■ .; ■• 

)r.. Mnnroe, in- his adtaairaUe work on the "lake E^wellinge 
&Wope,f^ ^k' prhich was. not pnbhsbed when I first' 

. . b--ekim<ti?s m sB Eu^ 

wj^tk!^^ in hbphi^' ^ ..tHT. 0 




! srofeavd U »»■ ’ 

’!■■ ■\., y.'x' 

ifong of^pctaent ii# the exotie origin of 
St writthn Vtdumjnoiisly in . reply- to ftofesSor ,iFlfe<ie 
H^'thai hn .iMnerent 'dealer m 
the ;(»jjhtty--e9liee<^jf fte ,pe»aajats, cal^ at. I 

S&t, i&nd sold ttfe for 20 Jcreu^rs. It is 

hrhediSfc T^dea^/WwthohBtoted that.W)l^<^ , 

' ■BAMijwt :who»ioQi^; it'Bmf '^~l*<|te^ about rix mUea' north oi 
xithei^y^ on vimtang lb 
^'.i^Jiev^ tb^ ti^ nttytepaent is- cbrrecVthottgh .he coul.i 
•the^'iside pehblfes'm^'^ftrew ■' 

U 1 £. ^ *-'*-*- nT^yv l«AAn. f^tanL^ man. 


d ^ al^ babn and 

ti>iheihn<^ 'bf intiere^ t^.'iocaiitiee :in ^eria. - ,. fie 
•shhei bt Breal^ O^ned^f^ Jord^nsnipl. in 
nnn^ he at ^fi^ tn^: ^ a h^ serpeixtine. 

If^^tained ^t oh irithnfii^^AiDiB^ to^be true nefdifc 

^tily ^Avhriwtbfid by eten a o^nlobberverl* Havil^ 

^rian thus fl^ed, tt6 <t^ Trauie in 1886 foi 

Tether, odcnrrttnee of Silesia, this; trate 1 ^;; 

tentiie . ati’tbe vijifeil'-kh.OTO '.tarsbnical ■ protea mines.' 
ph^tein.*. It'riS thie that objeets.of worked Jadehavte » 
i-j!Bct^ed^rom^Silifeih> hut tto disebvdr^ tfae^^minetai 
t ai'tWo ioc^tie®, in tbie .gantry, where its rairtehce; 
.Wmtitly imwiapeotfidj shpws that • its. dwhnbatioii iis, wi 

sh;» g^ra%'8uppb9e^C ■•'•■..■'• . ■.■>'! >.. - ■ -v 

jJJaide implements bave-an, extenrive distribution .along to 
ijj.=^Weatern coast frf .America,' 'stretching, thiongh 
rtnhia - flnd . ^ipalra, . and extending Imre and- ihe^ pb*he 
.-. aiiices,.d]r^, a»4'.sh^*-®hjects of . ' ’ 







3fiil 

ii»pall;^. lUca.^ Among 

ip, ftssoeip^ l^we^ otheis. of ipi 

d-iatib^fices'somo'^^t. like jadeezteni;i}|^.>;.';] 
ii£i^iean\jttdes. by tbo^ .ahtbcpti 

' bie-e^eoLed,to-.be ja^tes.v-M..' ^^ 
(te(ki^; in PtoSj bnMigbt- Irom Mexico k Itn 
mbt^is, amnlete, idnlp^ which; wehe found: 

fr.- £:-Kni^, of New For^ poSsesse 
^,ia^siest..;knowii. exer j%^te, said fo> Itaye ' hc^ 
)A p^'Kipdo, di ;Oaxaic%.iB 'Mexico, and eesraa^hblp':& 

lO^ii fannacalpbaKd^^'^ - . ' ' 

nghi’jaomili^ object are noi ^icomm.on in coltectunijB . 
:^aiil^nitieai; ^dy^ matoral ptofaablf Icxrnpi^d, one v . 

{d.-fehe valued greenstoi^ known, to. the 
f^'^&kaldidk^hf y&t it. ia^.ta.btt noti^Utat no^de hi^ 
! Jintipid- in , Moxico^ ;. -.At . thh- Oaioie . tima somo hminoii 
{ :aiith^Ui».;have exprasaed their epnioh that it ^ 
to. in /.the Yalalta iim Oaxaca --It waa pe4>ap3'|^s 
pg^eimit in the ibisn of pebbles on bonldets,' ah' . 

L ihor ethe t^ith iade. fltseti^teite,-aQd noti «n sUa. ial^ 

< - ' , '4 , • • • . , , ■ . • ■. *••.•>,, ' . , •* i 

tl-knbwii. oecinnences of jdde< in Oceairia ni6ed.;.4i) 
bh^nw .1- haidl? think’ that it has 'mncli sehi^ 
Hm ' the.; qae»hlQn .at' iffioe. - The extensiye'-tnsh.- bf 
pr:.pnoaznn;.^.the Maotic8,it| trell known tbiet^dc 
he hnsdtihil examples of meres, tikis, adze-heads,, k 
which every Othnn^phical. cabinet' In 
tS^^. nninrk ^t . l .have oqcasKHudly hvam' 
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'■•/"•iilrtAB.'OiSOT ■' v! .. 

..Jahti^T' 21^ 1891.' •' . •' ■■ 

■ ■' '■■• 

SfA, Presideia, in the Chair.- ^ 

diillBlifiif thii Luot’ open, and ap^ioinitad l^r. .; 

Fw^By and M^'lk^dwC® BKApKiB® scmtmeeft: ‘ - ; / . 

i iWaaa^r, Mr. A. L. iteviOB, md his . iepott fpr.tllic ye^r 

■ * ” /. "‘5 • • . r '. * "’ ■■ it" ’ 1 .^’ ' ’ 

■ “* ^TilBAStrBEB’B BBPOBT SOB 189».*r • ‘ '' ■ V / 

^■'totiid'-T^deiptB as distingdishod fromOTVC^ 

j, diuiBg 'tlie- yeat' '189'ft,’WT& £582 Grif-i tiaw 

l«ja in .1880; m l889, hdwev<ar, thread' Ji 
piE £21 lettfeh ;wete received, <^^llepea3, this year . 
bayfe beeii Reived, :and this praetie»ny ancoiinfe* 
jto(ki ; tbere has in^^ also, been .a off of £0 Sa in 
■^y snhscriptfonai'hrrtit IS very gratifying to find Uiu'aS 
llanped hj a® incrpate in Uk sale cd publications, , > * . . 
j^^an'W 6f:'the reconimen^tion contained iii the Beport 
uhcil fer 1889, apd “approved by; the -AnB. 9 al 
a of bo^ r”'* ’ ’V^ . 

practical .Trafne/fint; 








TP^ fniiff an'mbqrs of ^iyari^ 

i'aie aiHsarated by js. plates said w«jt)dii _ 
*ie»l>^';bave -ifeben elacted ilSijng.iJj® ■ 

' T^e^gdis: tp' atBOOUBce- ^that ^e . Instifcwti 
l^b^/by daa^hi w^.tbab eight ^embegt$ have 
‘ -^1 ftjiib s ^ i^wg meml)^ has been ' 

awift tb^ naihfe of tJi^ witose p<»tM haw.becik . 

■.'•''•rv , .(Foim&rtA-^).,' ,- ■ ^. 

"iOoseiik % : , '. is^^nFotMrder 

•Haras' '.v;:’'}-"' -'■•.■« ■• ' i864;0foo.o^ •A.S.JC • V' ;.. ' 

^iv-^V'^:;v-.-^' : V. 

^ :v ''laeS* ' '■ ■■ •>" 


\ jaiftt W iHit of tlte seven bad memibw 
■ ■ aa;.tw^ty. yiw^Myijvhile, tferee of tliei»,were ^ongt 
^ ^yha'^bt&Jtjppldi^^'Spd of Xondon. . ,' ; '- ,, , 

iw^wesm BiJ R. %. Btfr^“i>r.' George Hatias, Iff i; 
iead.iifid NorUi will appear in ^ 

oT^g table the^|»^e8^ state of Afe institftfe; 

of rnember^ ift' campai^ wirfi ite c6t*y^ 
period of laBt.year 
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;«)BSi|itdiBd’'^y. OJiBi ^ 

by S^Qiy iBcaic^;;;at > 

;^viE!Qy«x«.J^.' ^ '.snbj^ 

saost/ Vatbalde' » 

Jt.^a3{iyet\.6f .:..i}^;'i|t^tion, lof Va: 

' uyebeett 'y^C^J. 00. ibiea^ <my(E^^tljy|;>wJba^ 
>(^isTe;^ f<^ 'piie^eiDb^; 

jSii^'^iauJ. fitamcWjDilt" . . :. 

Plib I; ibigbi ']^lu^;.'! 

bB »ne’'wbb a 

•IM workbia.iii.ltim 

imaiii^ to cone ns and tcaL-.' ■‘^ '\... 

u^-- fllB. Idadu^ aot!iiO]^toga^ oex^c^^!: ma . 
i,t$QCc^. ewfino theiinS^Yea too riimcb to 

ti^Vatndy the pbyraead. chazanc»ist^ - 
W to th«;t.df ethe^ 9rcti«wlfi!^ 
l^^is. in totoe and noto; 9b 

tome ( 4 B^;,ta have fx^.'theiz’ foif 
[itshianld beoor I 








S-.. . 


i*l,’i^';“ I .." , ■■■ /■^,’'. , '"y .' i’V*, ' 

: iaeaw)< 

ai'k^' ^rio^nge. These .chagiSi^ 
ijlstmc^^ these of - Sir R. ~T 

^ Cs^r Blakei and those ^ 

i.apd ^anetti fihiBa 

on affirmsy dn the ate^^ of nearlj.3j000iifuia8t£re'*s 
v;%^eihi' Tltnisian sliinl^ :and he^ls, that this 1^ype >io .; 
irmta-in the cotiniry. W&diiheuk to unagihe ^at-l^ 
aiiah ;Hood^ Oi^- l^miaonk there.'-'can have ^so utte|fljr't 

;■' ■ ■' ' '"-..V -,’' . - ■• '' 

ithhologioiid jpn^'O^a rate- kind; and which' one weicdiaiets 
^y'^is i dotted accoonte^ the inhabitants of Rotassdad' 
laih)^, l^.AristOde Ifopphyh^. . A good dcsexiptionj^^ 
seind-rdiviliaed thing.* ’ „ 

-le ara many mHi of light-and^leadingameaigcointempc^ty 
$' ,ahthidpo)og|i8t6. such as ^e l^n de . Baye, who - 'filfe 
of Cteneral-'I^U-'Kvera among ns, such'aa JDd 
et; So Kadaihae, Bertillon; Collighon, every ope 

hgat^he liead of hiajown department -But in Giermsay',' 
we;, do not foi^t ^ KapkOy and Von- 

Vh^tfit^-see^rto; above .every a5o«y]' v^sc SmuOu — " 








, ^■. »»' ’iiwra^’ ,.^c ' ■b*fe«3tti''';in( ^ 

,-*'' . : :'\\ fW. ■*■, ui > '^'.* 4 ’ •■..'w’'X' . 


" jfiiiace ( 


t^^Ul 


‘i^ahd^ Wml'^/. 1^ ^ AVaniaM^dttM /Is.u k Mk i*\ /'n M 



t‘''Biniieistiiily tthibtig .ilue^ 

wd L^oeo^iiU^, fyijr«&^6-' 
or Wi^ndeiduHe. '-:' 1,6 '. 

'''^' u' * '••‘•‘...U s .**' . ■. V '.• '*V ' 







(v ‘V-.. 

'ta^^ll^eakTaiiSr w«ia v. 
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